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“IX years ago seven or eight men 
S dominated the financial and oper- 
me ating policies of three-fourths of 
the railway mileage of the United States. 
This militant stewardship of a steel-knit 
domain including more than one hundred 
and fifty thousand glistening miles of rail 
meant more than a far-reaching corporate 
autocracy. It was the expression of the 
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mood of the time, which encouraged con- 
solidation and permitted the one-man 
power. Here was a group of human units 
that formed an oligarchy without parallel 
in all the romance of capital. 

Despite their nominal community of in- 
terest, these men differed widely in tem- 
perament, in method, and in the means of 
their approach to eminence. 
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First was J. P. Morgan, money master 
to the manner born, pacifier and unifier of 
warring roads. Then came E. H. Harri- 
man, the speculative wizard who had 
welded an empire all his own. Third was 
the patriarchal James J. Hill, hewer and 
builder of a whole new map. No less im- 
perial was the commanding A. J. Cassatt, 
an aristocrat of the old order. 
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waged war and invoked peace. With their 
allies and affiliations, they tapped the roots 
of financial power, menaced legislation, 
made and unmade vast sections. They set 
up the throne-room of railway domination 
in Wall Street, and through that golden 
lane flowed the very life-blood of American 
traffic. 

A striking feature of the situation was the 






































A. L. MOHLER, WHO BEGAN HIS SERVICE AS A CLERK, AND WHO NOW 


HOLDS ONE 


OF THE GREAT PLACES 


OF THE RAILROAD 


WORLD AS PRESIDENT OF THE UNION PACIFIC 


In this cabinet of the railways there 


vere also Judge W. H. Moore, whose 
kingdom was knit by the tape of the ticker; 
and W. K. Vanderbilt and George J. 
Gould, inheritors of the power they wield- 
ed. To the list might be added one or two 
other names—notably that of Charles S. 
Mellen, regent of a domain set apart from 
the rest—the six States of New England. 

Each of these leaders headed a power- 
ful dynasty. Sometimes, like the feudal 
barons of other days, they alternately 


fact that this group of railroad kings in- 
cluded only two or three practical railroad 
men. Most of its members were successful 
financiers, or the sons of men who had built 
up great systems. Practical railroading cut 
little figure in what came to be known as 
the “higher sphere” of big consolidation. 
Able operating and traffic officials there 
were in plenty; but, with the exception of 
such rare instances as Julius Kruttschnitt 
and J. C. Stubbs, they were outside the 
fierce light that beat about the contro- 
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versies and the manipulations of the 
chieftains. 

In that period, railroads were regarded 
by certain powerful interests as pawns to 
be shifted about at will on the huge 
checkerboard of chance and ambition. The 
fashion of wrecking that prevailed in the 
days of Jay Gould and Daniel Drew had 
been succeeded by the more humane process 
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Nor was it surprising. Men like C. P. 
Huntington, Edgar Thomson, and W. H. 
Vanderbilt had always regarded the rail- 
roads they ruled as personal properties. 
They bought and sold subsidiary lines; in- 
augurated improvements; changed _ poli- 
cies; launched bond issues, or purchased 
great blocks of securities, and then in- 
formed their stockholders about it. 






































JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT, DIRECTOR OF MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


OF THE 


HARRIMAN LINES. WHO HAS COME INTO LARGER 


AUTHORITY SINCE THE DEATH OF HIS GREAT CHIEF 


of assimilation. Finance became mad _ to 
devise new combinations and ambitious 
mergers, and the result was to plunge the 
market-place into periodic excitement and 
turmoil. The stockholders and the gen- 
eral public were called upon to pay the 
stakes in this thrilling new sport of kings. 

It was the time of the passive stock- 
holder, too—the day of the easy proxy. 
The giants of traffic led their security- 
holders like sheep. No one disputed their 
power. 


And so the orgy of railroad manipulation 
continued without the check of law or the 


restraint of regulation. It was not strange 
that protests should be heard; and when 
the bubble of the Northern Securities burst, 
in 1903, the first real blow had been de- 
livered at the system which was sapping 
the life of legitimate railroad development. 
By this effective stroke Theodore Roosevelt 
had kindled the first light of the new day 
that was now to break for the great Amer- 
ican activity of railroading. 
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You have only to look at the railway 
map to-day to see that time and the law 
have wrought heroic change. 

Cassatt and Harriman are no more. 
The old lion of the Pennsylvania passed 
out just as he was on the very threshold 
of actual rail entry into New York—the 
consummation of a life ambition. Harri- 
man succumbed to the grilling strife just 
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road manipulation was made by Edwin 
Hawley. But he was not a Harriman. 
He was merely a shrewd broker in decrepit 
systems; and before his pale, unemotional 
face passed from the gaze of men, the art 
of merging may be said to have become a 
lost one. 

There are various good reasons, other 
than the death of Harriman, for the com- 
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BENJAMIN F. BUSH, WHOSE 


ACCESSION TO THE PRESIDENCY OF THE MISSOURI 


PACIFIC MARKED THE PASSING OF THE GOULD MANAGEMENT OF THE ROAD 


when the reins of his vast control seemed 
safest in his hands. 

It was Harriman who left the largest 
hole. It is a tribute to his colossal genius 
that from the very day of his demise big 
changes have crowded thick and fast upon 
the human and economic side of that tire- 
less industry of which he sought to make 
himself dictator. 

What has happened ? 
solidation has ended. 
to revive the glories 


The era of con- 
The latest attempt 
and profits—of rail- 


ing of what might be called the individual 


day of the railroad. One is the fact that 
the heroic age of construction is forever 
gone. There are no more new Titans of 
the Huntington and Hill type; no more 
Central Pacifics and Great Northerns to 
be blasted and laid through pass and 
plain. Railroad-building, of course, will 
continue, but there are no more virgin em- 
pires yearning for the invasion of the steel 
rail. The task to-day is to conserve and 
develop that which is already laid down. 
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WILLIAM J. HARAHAN, WHO RECENTLY BECAME 
PRESIDENT OF THE SEABOARD AIR LINE 


Then, too, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, with its drastic and summary 
powers, has laid the curb of supervision 
upon the long arm of the railroad. The 
rights of the shipper and the traveler have 
been defined; fair scales of charges estab- 
lished; a tribunal of censorship is set up. 
In other words, there are police on duty. 

Even if the regulative bars were down, 
there is still another reason why even the 
most daring of manipulators would be cau- 
tious now. It lies in what might be termed 
the high cost of borrowing. In Harriman’s 
great day, he could lay hands on fifty 
millions of dollars at four per cent, or even 
less. To-day it would cost him five and a 
half per cent, and possibly more. 

In the big corporate game men fight 
with money, and capital, in these perilous 
times of political readjustment, has become 
somewhat timid about new railway enter- 
prises. The investor has become more dis- 
criminating—thanks to the campaigns of 
popular education. He wants an equity, 
and a going concern with assured income, 
behind the medium of his investment. 

The net result of all this era of change 
is that railroading has ceased to be a mat- 
ter of high, sensational financing, or an 




















BENJAMIN L. WINCHELL, PRESIDENT OF THE ST. 
LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO RAILROAD 


agency for the gratification of personal 


ambition for empire-making. With the 
romance of dazzling achievement vanished, 
it has become an administrative job. The 
president is no longer the personal owner; 
he is an employee of the road, and is dedi- 
cated to the task of swift, efficient, and 
economic transportation. 

In this new order, family ties no longer 
hold the incompetent in place even as 
nominal head of a great system. The 
Goulds and the Vanderbilts of the second 
and third generations have given way to 
self-made, rough-hewn men who have 
swung lanterns, thrown switches, clicked 
off messages—who have known the grease 
and sweat of actual service. 

As you survey the hall of railroad fame 
to-day, you find’ unfamiliar portraits. 
Since the passing of Harriman and Haw- 
ley, new men have come to the throttle of 
a dozen great roads. It is with the fresh 
alinement of administrative power that this 
article is mainly concerned. 


THE NEW HARRIMAN REGIME 


First take that mighty gridiron of steel 
that Harriman galvanized into a construct- 
ive entity. 
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During those crowded years when he 
was in the forefront of the battle, he was 
the compelling figure. He was the Harri- 
man system. Every other man in the serv- 
ice, no matter how high his rank, was a 
subordinate. The spectacled little figure 
that sat in the corner office down at 120 
Broadway was president of every road that 
carried the Harriman mark. Though they 
pierced the Rockies, struck through the 
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Oregon lines. In San Francisco, William 
Sproule is literally head of the Southern 
Pacific. In Omaha, A. L. Mohler signs 
the executive orders of the Union Pacific. 
Down in Houston, you find W. B. Scott, 
chief of the Harriman lines in Texas; and 
over at Tucson, Arizona, E. Randolph runs 
the Southern Pacific of Mexico. 

There is big significance in these changes, 
too, for they are the sign-posts of a new 
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Western deserts or swept across the South- 
ern lowlands, he, and he alone, remained 
the dominant head. 

In him the one-man power reached its 
most drastic expression; but it was a power 
that built and expanded. 

To-day Harriman sleeps among the 
Ramapo hills, and all up and down the 
lines he fostered there is a different presi- 
dent for each road. Out at Portland, 
Oregon, is J. D. Farrell, chief of the 


WHO WAS ONCE A TELEGRAPH-OPERATOR, AND WHO HAS 
RECENTLY BECOME PRESIDENT OF THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


order. They mean, in one way, that an 
old dream of Harriman has come true. 
During the later years of his life he fre- 
quently said that railroad officials, and es- 
pecially railroad presidents, ought to live 
close to the people they serve, and be in 
intimate touch with them. But so vital was 
his own grip on things that probably he 
would never have consented to a surrender 
of the various presidencies during his 
period of activity. 
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After Harriman’s death, Judge Robert S. 
Lovett, that calm and serene lawyer on 
whom the wizard always leaned, became 
president of most of the lines. He is now 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
system, which may be called the supreme 
court of all the Harriman roads. The 
presidents report to him. 

For years, even in the days when the 
leader himself was at the helm, two dis- 
tinguished posts stood out with striking in- 
dividuality in the vast structure of the 
Harriman lines. ‘These were the director- 
ship of maintenance and operation held by 
Mr. Kruttschnitt, and the directorship of 
traffic occupied by J. C. Stubbs. With the 
possible exception of Judge Lovett, Mr. 
Harriman relied more on these two men 
than any others. One’s task was to keep 
the wheels going; the other’s, to provide the 
traffic to be hauled by those wheels. 

Formerly, Kruttschnitt was a vice-presi- 
dent, with an office at Chicago. He re- 
ported directly to Mr. Harriman in New 
York. Now he is installed in New York; 
the operating officials of all the roads re- 
port to him, and he alone is answerable to 
the executive committee, in which he sits 
as sort of ex-officio member. The newer 





























HOWARD ELLIOTT, WHO SUCCEEDED CHARLES S&S. 
MELLEN AS PRESIDENT OF THE 
NORTHERN PACIFIC 


























WILLIAM SPROULE, WHO REPLACED JUDGE LOVETT 
AS PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


and larger responsibilities which have come 
since the passing of his great chief have 
found him equipped for their assumption. 
There are many who believe that Julius 
Kruttschnitt is the ablest operating man in 
the United States. 


A NEW LORD OF TRAFFIC 


In the post which for years has been full 
brother to Kruttschnitt’s there is a new 
face where formerly the kindly, spectacled, 
line-seamed countenance of J. C. Stubbs 
shone forth. The newcomer is Lewis J. 
Spence, who is perhaps the youngest of all 
the great lords of traffic, but who fits into 
the new scheme with a precision and a 
certainty that can only come from two 
things—ability and experience. 

Stubbs, it will be recalled, quit his office 
last January, when he became sixty. He 
has a theory that no man should work after 
that age. He had served a long appren- 
ticeship under the old masters, notably 
Huntington. He had carried on rate wars 
with Edwin Hawley, when that energetic 
person was fighting his way to the front. 
He had seen the roads wherein he was 
traffic master grow into a vast empire. He 
believed he had earned a rest. 

But before he signed his last rate-sheet 
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he had carefully prepared for his successor. 
Spence is one of Stubbs’s “ boys.” Though 
he has a quarter of a century of railroad 
service behind him, he turned forty only a 
few years ago. He was born in Wilming- 
ton, became a stenographer when he was 
and the first dictation that he 

was in the office of Edwin 


seventeen, 
took down 
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of Southern Pacific stock made it possible 
for Harriman to buy the road—a deal 
which gave Stubbs a wider realm of opera- 
tion. ‘To-day Spence, trained in Hawley’s 
office, succeeds Stubbs, who lay, in one way, 
at the root of all their development. 

To return to the chronology of Spence’s 
career, he became Eastern freight-agent of 






































LEWIS J. SPENCE, SUCCESSOR TO J 


OF THE HARRIMAN 


THE NEW MASTERS OF THE 


Hawley, who was then Eastern freight- 
agent of the Southern Pacific. 

Here you find one of those curious co- 
incidences often encountered in the 
shifting game of affairs and men. Haw 
ley owed his position with the Southern 
Pacific to Stubbs, to whom he had been a 
dangerous competitor, and who by this 
process had been benevolently assimilated. 
The succeeding ten years witnessed great 
changes. Hawley’s ownership and control 


so 


c 
LINES, AND ONE OF THE YOUNGEST OF 


STUBBS AS DIRECTOR OF TRAFFIC 


RAILWAYS 


the Southern Pacific when Hawley cut loose 
from all red tape and started out to be an 


empire-builder himself. Subsequently he 
was made assistant director of traffic, under 
Stubbs. He has a keen eye and an alert 
manner, and he has learned the difficult 
task of business-getting in the best school 
in the country. He is not content with the 
natural distinction of being successor to a 
traffic wizard; he is making some tradi- 
tions of his own. 
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Every one of the new heads of the Har- 
riman roads has learned his job from the 
ground up. Mohler, for example, started 
as a rate-clerk on the Chicago and North- 
western, and became vice-president and 
general manager of the Union Pacific. 
Sproule was a traffic man under the old 
Southern Pacific order; served as chief of 
transportation for the Guggenheim inter- 
ests, and was president of the Wells-Fargo 
Express Company when summoned back to 
the railroad game. And so with all the 
rest. 

The big fact that stands out in summing 
up this new leadership in the Harriman 
lines is that where formerly one man—not 
a railroader—stood at the head of a mighty 
group of roads, there is now an individual 
for each task, a practical railroad man who 
is in personal touch with his constituency. 


THE CHANGE IN THE GOULD ORDER 


But more radical and significant than the 
new line-up of the Harriman forces is the 
change in the Gould domain, and particu- 
larly in that ancient backbone of Gould 
power, the Missouri Pacific system. It 


probably affords the best illustration of the 


shift from: incompetent “family” rule to 
organized, undisturbed administration by a 
trained official. Likewise it adds a new 
luminary to the galaxy of important rail- 
road presidencies. 

The central figure around which this 
evolution has developed is that of George 
J. Gould. When his father died, in 1892, 
the younger Gould not only assumed the 
dictatorship of the family properties, but 
received a special honorarium of five mil- 
lion dollars for what his paren: regarded 
as “remarkable business ability.” At that 
time Jay Gould seemed justified, for the 
young man who suddenly stepped into such 
a position of corporate power was concen- 
trated and capable. 

It was a glittering opportunity that beck- 
oned before his youthful vision. Here was 
an empire of nineteen thousand miles, 
reaching from Detroit to Ogden in the 
West; from Chicago, Omaha, and Kansas 
City to New Orleans in the South. The 
Gould lines tapped rich country; the whole 
Middle West paid them tribute; they had 
tremendous possibilities for rich ‘and bril- 
liant expansion. 

But it was no time to be napping. Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of railroad soli- 
darity; certainly it is the penalty that 
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empire-building imposes. New forces were 
shaping for pretentious conquest, and the 
greatest of these was Harriman. 

After the novelty of his authority wore 
off, Gould settled back to a full enjoyment 
of the selfish policy for which the Vander- 
bilts had established a precedent. He came 
to regard his roads more and more as purely 
personal properties. Though most of them 
were operated in the West, with official 
headquarters at Chicago, St. Louis, and 
Salt Lake City, he ran them from his office 
in New York, or from wherever he hap- 
pened to be. 

His interest in work was not centralized. 
The entry of his charming and delightful 
family into New York’s exclusive society, 
and his own growing love of sport and 
travel, combined to woo him from the ex- 
acting responsibilities of commerce. His 
trips up and down the lines became more 
infrequent. He was not on the ground; 
therefore he did not know what was going 
on. 

Yet, at long range, he made and unmade 
big policies. He would start suddenly for 
Europe, leaving important negotiations in 
the air, and with no authority to guide 
them. When his tried and seasoned sub- 
ordinates stepped into the breach, Mr. 
Gould regarded it as an intrusion on his 
prerogatives, and “broke” them. In this 
way he lost the loyal service of such men 
as Joseph Ramsey and Russell Harding. 

There is, of course, no need or space to 
rehearse here the long and costly chain of 
blunders that precipitated the decline and 
fall of the Gould roads. To discover why 
five Gould roads have gone into the hands 
of receivers since 1908, yeu have only to 
point to the loss of the Southern Pacific, 
that invaluable link to the Pacific, which 
Harriman snatched from under the very 
nose of George Gould; to the wasteful and 
extravagant entry into Pittsburgh; to the 
costly errors of policy with the Western 
Pacific. 

The reason for all this succession of 
misfortune lay in the man who sat at the 
source of power. He clung tenaciously and 
jealously to a worn-out theory that because 
he was a Gould, he must prevail over every 
one and every thing. It was this illusion 
that caused the reign of ruin. 

The Gould roads depreciated in phys- 
ical condition, in prestige, and in pros- 
perity. They needed money badly. The 
Missouri Pacific especially cried out for 
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rehabilitation, and it was through the finan- 
cing of its needs that there came the emer- 
gency which changed the destiny of the 
whole Gould empire. For when George 
Gould went to the throne-rooms of financial 
favor, he was told, in substance: 

“ Yes, we will help you, but only on one 
condition — namely, that you retire from 
active management, and continue only as 
a stockholder.” 

At first he demurred; but when the Mis- 
souri Pacific began to totter under a big 
annual deficit, and could not even earn the 
interest on its bonds, he succumbed. By a 
quick shift of banking interests he man- 
aged to elect a nominal Gould directorate, 
but the terms under which the cash was 
forthcoming remained the same—he was to 
eliminate himself from all management. 

Thus it came about that Benjamin 
Franklin Bush came to the presidency of 
the Missouri Pacific, to manage what had 
been the Gibraltar of the Goulds in abso- 
lute independence of the Gould family. 

Yet this is only part of the distinction 
which attaches to one of the strongest per- 
sonalities among the newer operating pow- 
ers in the railroad realm. Few men have 
advanced so rapidly as Bush. Up to half 
a dozen years ago he was practically un- 
known, save to those who moved in his 
particular world, for he is an engineer, and 
construction occupied the earlier years of 
his life. 

His first railroad work was done as a 
rodman in the survey department of the 
Northern Pacific. He was a big, husky 
lad, and almost before he was out of his 
twenties he had risen to be a division engi- 
neer. After some years of construction, he 
became identified with various large coal 
companies in the West, and his investiga- 
tions, his experience, and his general abil- 
ity made him one of the foremost author- 
ities on fuel in the United States. As such, 
he became consulting engineer to the United 
States Geological Survey. Subsequently 
President Roosevelt appointed him a mem- 
ber of the survey’s committee on fuels. 
Here he sat with noted engineers like John 
Hays Hammond, and he held his own. 

His first connection with the Missouri 
Pacific was as fuel agent, with headquarters 
at St. Louis. All the coal properties of 
the Gould roads in the West and South- 
west were under his jurisdiction. 

When George Gould bought the Western 
Marvland, Bush was put in as president. 
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Though he had no operating experience, he 
had started a broken-down road on the 
path to prosperity when the panic of 1907 
struck it broadside, and it had to go 
into receivership. As receiver, Bush once 
more began the regenerative process, saw 
the line through reorganization, and was its 
president when the revolution which side- 
tracked George Gould as active head of his 
system put him at the head of the Missouri 
Pacific. He has also become president of 
the Denver and Rio Grande, another im- 
portant Gould property. 

Bush has barely turned fifty, and is a 
notably virile and aggressive man. He is 
not what you would cali a “ mahogany- 
desk president,” for he likes to be out where 
work is going on. He is tall, deep of chest, 
with the strength of a bull and the courage 
of a lion. The men in overalls swear by 
him. He is one of the best types of the 
president who is absolutely removed from 
Wall Street influence, and who believes in 
keeping the stock-ticker out of the executive 
office. 

While the Gould roads afford the most 
disastrous case of family rule, you have 
only to turn to the New York Central for 
a less fearful one. The Vanderbilts, loving 
other things better than hard work, came 
voluntarily to the conclusion that the in- 
roads of the Pennsylvania were too many 
and too great, and that they were in danger 
of sacrificing their magnificent heritage. 
The result was that finally a live executive 
like W. C. Brown came to the stewardship 
of things, and there began a new era in 
the history of the system. 

Before we leave the subject of family 
rule, let us take one more instance, which 
perhaps lacks the spectacular features of 
the Gould and Vanderbilt administrations, 
but which has led to a recent and very im- 
portant change in the presidency of one of 
our most powerful systems—the Great 
Northern. 

Everybody who knows James 


J. Hill 
knows that it has been one of the dreams 
of his strenuous life to drop his busy mantle 


on the shoulders of his son Louis. To the 
son’s credit let it be said that he has trained 
for that great inheritance. He started as 
clerk in the accounting department, at 
thirty-five dollars a month; rose in the 
service by his own efforts, and became 
president of the Eastern Railway of Min- 
nesota. When that road was absorbed by 
the Great Northern, he was made vice- 
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president, and later president, of the parent 
system. Here he sat at last in the seat of 
his father. 

But young Hill’s tastes are strongly artis- 
tic; his temperament is more delicate than 
that of his militant parent. He likes to 
paint and to dabble in landscape gardening 
Unlike the son of Jay Gould, however, he 
did not permit the diversity of his tastes 
to interfere with the conduct of a great 
public property, so he retired as president, 
and became chairman of the board of di- 
rectors—a less active post, yet one of im- 
portance and responsibility, which he fills 
acceptably. 

Louis Hill’s retirement from the presi- 
dency has meant that another stalwart of 
the line has come to his own. He is Carl 
R. Gray, who, as president of the Great 
Northern system, is establishing some new 
traditions for a road already rich in such 
things. 

Gray is barely forty-five, and, like Bush, 
he has been through the game from the very 
ground up. He began as telegraph-oper- 
ator on the “ Frisco,” and, under the wise 


leadership of the sagacious Yoakum, he 
steadily advanced to high authority. He 


rose from station-agent in a small Kansas 
town to be general manager. He is a big 
man on a big job. 


THE MAN WHO SUCCEEDED HAYS 

Now let us turn to a very important rail- 
road change that has about it the glamour 
of heroic and untimely death—the succes- 
sion caused by the passing of the late 
Charles M. Hays, who went down in the 
Titanic disaster. 

To have met Hays is to remember him 
always, for he was a vital and impressive 
man. He died in the midst of a great 
work—the linking of the Atlantic and the 
Pacific by the Grand Trunk Pacific, and 
the expansion of the Grand Trunk dominion 
in New England, and especially its long- 
sought entry into Boston. In addition to 
these huge tasks, the presidency of the sys- 
tem itself demanded diplomacy and talent 
of unusual order. 

Here was a group of railroads owned in 
England, dictated to from Dashwood 
House, in London, operated in Canada and 
the United States, and regulated by Wash- 
ington and Ottawa. Even under these com- 
plex conditions, Hays had been a most 
successful president, precisely fitted to his 
task. Small wonder, then, that the direct- 
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ors were in a quandary when they had to 
find an adequate successor. A man of 
tremendous experience and ability was 
needed, and they discovered him in Edson 
Joseph Chamberlin, who, like his lamented 
predecessor, was a Canadianized Yankee. 

Strangely enough, Chamberlin’s whole 
previous career seemed to have been a di- 
rect and special training for the post. He 
was born in New Hampshire, and was edu- 
cated in a Methodist seminary. Early in 
the seventies, when a mere lad, he got a 
job as timekeeper on the old Central of 
Vermont. Then he became clerk in the 
paymaster’s office. 

That shabby little workroom at St. Al- 
bans proved to be a training-school for at 
least two great railroad men; for at the 
very next desk to Chamberlin’s sat a plump, 
keen-eyed youth who stuck to his work and 
never minded the clock. This young clerk’s 
name was Charles S. Mellen, now presi 
dent of the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford, and transportation czar of all 
New England. By a queer prank of fate, 
Chamberlin and Mellen were afterward the 
chief figures in the fight over the entry of 
the Grand Trunk into Boston. 

It is needless to add that Chamberlin 
rose rapidly. He became superintendent of 
the Ogdensburg and Lake Champlain Rail- 
road; and soon a still more inviting oppor- 
tunity came pounding at his front door. 

John R. Booth, the Canadian lumber 
king, wanted to build a railroad northward 
from Lake Champlain, to tap his immense 
forest preserves. It was a rough and ready 
piece of construction through almost prime- 
val country. Chamberlin was recommend- 
ed for the task; it appealed to his imagina- 
tion, and he undertook it with great success. 
He lived at the front with his men; slept 
and labored out in the open; did a real 
man’s work. When the road was pushed on 
to Georgian Bay it became the Canada 
Atlantic, and Chamberlin was put in as 
general manager. 

In those days the Grand Trunk was lord 
of all that region. It looked with contempt 
upon the new line that had poked its steel 
nose up into the timber country. When 
Chamberlin made a bid for both freight 
and business, the Grand ‘Trunk 
people thought it was a joke. But they did 
not reckon with Chamberlin. He ordered 
two monster locomotives that could haul a 
full train a mile a minute, and one fine 
morning he was showing trails of smoke to 


passenger 
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his proud and haughty competitors. It was 
not long before the Grand Trunk assimi- 
lated the Canada Atlantic. 

Shortly after he succeeded Hays, some 
one asked Chamberlin if the Canada At- 
lantic could haul heavy traffic. The presi- 
dent’s eyes twinkled as he replied: 

“ Well, I guess so. I built the road my- 
self, and laid down some of the rails with 
my own hands!” 

Declining all offers to remain in the serv- 
ice, Chamberlin went to Mexico and con- 
structed railways there. He loved the ad- 
venture of pioneering, and the outdoor life 
appealed to him. Then, when Frank Morse 
resigned as vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Grand Trunk Pacific, to go to 
the Alton, Hays could only see one man to 
finish the task of blazing the iron way out 
to the Pacific, and that man was Cham- 
berlin. 

Chamberlin followed his old tactics, for 
he went to the front with the men, changed 
headquarters from Montreal to Winnipeg, 
and was in the thick of things when his 
chief made that fateful Titanic trip. He 
did not want the presidency, for he is a 
rich man, but he took it, as most of his 


friends know, as a matter of loyalty to the 
memory of the man who had called him to 
the Grand Trunk. 

Chamberlin, like Hays, is a vivid per- 
There is something about him 
that reminds you of his big-boned contem- 
porary, Sir Donald Mann, the construction 


sonality. 


wizard of the Canadian Northern. Both 
men have the breath of the woods about 
them, and the look of the eye that comes 
from facing the sun in the great open places. 
Where Mann is broad and thick of chest, 
Chamberlin is tall, lithe, sinewy, and full 
of latent strength. Both Chamberlin and 
Mann made their first stakes in railroad 
construction. 

A remarkably unruffled person is Cham- 
berlin, too. He always lets the other fellow 
do the fretting. Here is one instance of 
the way in which he achieves his ends: 

A difficult situation had arisen, in which 
ne was arrayed against half a dozen men. 
At the very height of the negotiation, he sent 
for his private car and announced his in- 
tention of starting off for a week’s shooting 
in the wilds. When one of his associates 
asked him why he was leaving at such a 
critical stage, he answered: 

‘I am going away so that the other fel- 
lows will have a chance to wear themselves 
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out. When I come back, they will be glad 
to come to terms! ” 


THE PATH OF THE SELF-MADE 


Returning to the United States, you find 
fully half a dozen presidents in new posi- 
tions, all interpreting the letter and the 
spirit of seasoned administration. A con- 
spicuous example of the change from the 
rule of finance to that of railroad experi- 
ence is afforded by the Seaboard and its 
new chief, William J. Harahan. 

Of Harahan it may be truly said that he 
is a born railroad man, for he is the son of 
the late J. T. Harahan, once president of 
the Illinois Central, and a forceful and 
dominating figure. The story is told that 
he learned his alphabet from a time-table. 
Before he was out of his teens, he was an 
officeeboy in the Louisville and Nashville 
headquarters at Louisville. Then he en- 
tered the shops there as an apprentice, to 
learn the mechanical end. Such a boy was 
bound to rise. Before he was forty, he was 
general manager of the Illinois Central, 
under his father. 

Then the eagle eye of President F. D. 
Underwood of the Erie spotted him—the 
same eye, by the way, that discovered Dan- 
iel Willard, the one-time engineer, now 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio. Be- 
fore long Harahan was vice-president of 
the Erie, where he superintended, among 
other* big work, the new entry into Jersey 
City. He was with the Erie when the call 
came to the Seaboard. The age of forty- 
five finds him in a position of command- 
ing authority and with an opportunity to 
do a big task of upbuilding for a whole 
region in the South. 

Equally typical of the new executive 
alinement is Charles E. Schaff, who recent- 
ly came to the presidency of the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas. He comes from sturdy 
Dutch stock, and the perseverance and 
stolidity of that race are manifest in his 
career, which has been one of steady and 
sure progress. 

He has pursued the self-made path, for 
he began his railroading as water-boy for 
a section-gang on the Pennsylvania, at a 
wage of fifty cents a day. He was succes- 
sively freight brakeman, fireman, engineer, 
and conductor. He had the stuff in him 
that makes for success, and he rose to be 
general manager. As such he served both 
the Pennsylvania and the Big Four. He 
was vice-president and general manager of 
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the New York Central lines west of Buf- 
falo when, on the retirement of A. A. Allen 
as president of the M., K. and T., he was 
picked by Frank Trumbull for the succes- 
sion. He has vitalized the road. 

No recent railroad change, however, is 
more important that Samuel Rea’s accession 
to the presidency of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, in place of James McCrea. This is 
one of the blue-ribbon posts of the whole 
railway world. Mr. Rea’s elevation, how- 
ever, followed the old-time lines of pro- 
motion, which have been established in the 
great Pennsylvania system for many years. 
He came up through the engineering de- 
partment, starting as rodman. His most 
conspicuous achievement was his prominent 
share in the construction of the tunnels 
under the Hudson River and the magnifi- 
cent new terminal in New York. 

I could continue this sort of history for 
some time, for there is an embarrassment 
of riches. I could cite men like Benjamin 
L. Winchell, president of the Frisco Lines, 
who, trained in the Yoakum school, is a 
leading exponent of the theory of keeping 
close to the people; or like Howard Elliott, 
Mellen’s successor as president of the 
Northern Pacific, who considers it the 
function of a great railroad to be first aid 
to the country it traverses. 


NEW RAILROAD ALINEMENT 


OvDOD 


But behind these presidents and their 
work to-day is a bigger significance than 
the mere picturesqueness of their romantic 
rise to far-reaching authority. It lies in 
their attitude toward the roads they serve 
and toward the public that uses these roads. 

They represent a trusteeship of public 
properties, as opposed to the vanished no- 
tion of personal proprietorship and ambi- 
tious financial dictatorship. The race of 
heroic builders and astute manipulators has 
been succeeded by a line of economic states- 
men, for the conduct of a great railroad 
now involves a complexity of human, indus- 
trial, and social problems. 

Yet, in one sense, the era of unification 
has not entirely passed, because the rail- 
roads of to-day are knit by a supervision 
to which all must bow; which censors rates 
and securities, conserves the rights of ship- 
per and traveler, and bulwarks the investor. 

In this larger legal community of inter- 
est lie the hope and the safety of the future. 
It helps to make the arteries of traffic im- 
mune from the peril of the market-place, 
and it is a constructive force for the real 
development of the country. Its pickets are 
the presidents who realize their responsi- 
bilities and their duties. 

And of such is the new kingdom of rail- 
way power. 


HARDSHIP 


3ETWEEN each seedling and the sun 
I stand, implacable and grim; 
And all the world is green where trees, 


In spite of me, 


reach up to him. 


Between each protoplasmic cell 
And all the growth of destiny, 


I am. 


Because they fear me not, 


And pass me by, all life may be. 


Between each body and the soul, 
Between each human soul and God, 

I leap, the eternal wrestler, I, 
To strengthen men, to crush the clod. 


And women, from my hard caress, 

Go firmer, lither, to their mates, 
And wiser than the gentle fools 

Who toy with life while labor waits. 


I stand between mankind and life, 
Implacable and gaunt and grim, 
Forever daring men to rise 
And through me snatch God’s best from Him! 


Marguerite O. B. Wilkinson 





THE NEW ADMINISTRATION — 
ITS PROBLEMS AND 
ITS PERILS 


BY JUDSON 


N about three months a new Congress 
| will assemble in Washington. In the 

House, the Democrats will have a 
majority of more than two to one; they will 
control the Senate by a narrow margin, 
probably of two or four votes. 

It will be the first Congress in twenty 
years with the Democrats controlling both 
branches. The last time when that party 
had a majority at both ends of the Capitol 
was in the Fifty-Third Congress, elected 
in 1892. 

That Congress of two decades ago, like 
the one about to assemble, had a huge 
Democratic majority in the House, and a 
very small Democratic majority in the 
Senate. Specifically, when its sittings be- 
gan, it counted in the House two hundred 
and twenty Democrats, one hundred and 
twenty-eight Republicans, and eight Popu- 
lists; in the. Senate it numbered forty-four 
Democrats, thirty-eight Republicans, and 
three Populists. 

That Congress of two decades ago met 
to carry out the party’s pledge of tariff- 
revision. The new Congress will meet 
in a few weeks to do precisely the same 
thing. 

The Democratic tariff-revision of 1894 
was followed by the prompt retirement of 
the Democratic party from power. Is it 
remarkable that there should be apprehen- 
sion in Democratic minds, as this parallel 
is traced? Will the Democratic tariff of 
1913 be more successful, politically, than 
was that of 1894? Or will history repeat 
itself ? 

Historic parallels are dangerous founda- 
tions on which to build conjectures of the 
future. Mostly, they are not parallels, but 
merely distortions of some facts, with others 
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omitted. For instance, Mr. Cleveland’s ad- 
ministration took up the tariff so late that 
the bill became law only about two months 
before the next biennial election for a new 
House. On the other hand, President- 
elect Wilson proposes to get this business 
out of the way at the very outset. He 
should have the new law passed and in 
force by September, 1913. That will give 
it fourteen months’ trial before the Con- 
gressional election of 1914. 

As a measure in practical politics, there 
is little doubt that Mr. Wilson is pursuing 
the wiser course. But here again it is im- 
possible to attempt parallels. Mr. Cleve- 
land was inaugurated President at a time 
when the shadow of impending disaster 
already overcast the land. If he had com- 
plicated the difficulties of that first sum- 
mer of his second administration by sum- 
moning Congress to Washington for a bout 
with the tariff, he would have found it 
very difficult to free himself from the onus 
of responsibility for the panic of July and 
August, 1893. At least his enemies would 
have seized the opportunity to charge, with 
far more effectiveness, just what they did 
charge—that the fear of Democratic tariff 
legislation was the real cause of the coun- 
try’s troubles. 

At any rate, there is a striking difference 
between the conditions that confronted the 
making of the Wilson tariff of 1894 and 
those that are likely to surround the pas- 
sage of the Underwood bill of 1913. 

Instead of undertaking a revision of the 
tariff in a time of commercial depression, 
industrial stagnation, and financial paraly- 
sis, Mr. Wilson will take up the task in a 
time of general prosperity and of confi- 
dence in the business prospect. Between 
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Mr. Cleveland’s election in November, 
1892, and the day when Congress began 
its tariff session, thirteen months later, the 
country had been pulled through a jagged- 
edged knot-hole of experience that had 
brought millions to wonder if the mandate 
for tariff-revision had not perhaps been a 
mistake. On the other hand, it is not at 
all likely that Mr. Wilson will have any 
reason to suspect a change of the national 
mind. If he is sure what the country ex- 
pected of him on November 5, he is pretty 
safe in assuming that it will still expect 
that same thing on April 15 next. 


THE POLITICAL QUESTIONS OF TO-DAY 

What, then, does the country expect Mr. 
Wilson to do? Can he do it? And, if he 
does it, will it produce results that will 
satisfy expectations ? 

What are the forces with which he must 
reckon? Will his own party stand by to 
sustain him in the task, and will the 
nominal opposition acquiesce with reason- 
able grace, and accept the administration’s 
interpretation of the national will? 

The tariff-revision of 1909 proved a rock 
to split the Republican party. There had 


been developing evidence of differences be- 
tween the two party wings for a long time; 
but the seam did not become a schism till 


the tariff session. Since that time the Re- 
publican party has known a succession of 
defeats, ending with its appearance in third 
place in the national race in November 
last. 

Every one of the elements that appeared 
in the Republican party’s disruption is 
present and hard at work for trouble with- 
in the Democratic ranks. Neither of the 
old parties is a logical organization, nowa- 
days. Each consists of an extreme radical 
wing — though most of the Republican 
radicals have alined themselves with the 
Progressives — an extreme conservative 
wing, and about all the possible gradations 
of political and economic thought, shaded 
off between. With evervbody agreeing, 
academically, that “ what the country need- 
ed” was a division of the people, logically 
and reasonably, into conservatives and 
liberals, the old fetish of party names has 
persisted until now we have no party di- 
vision that means anything at all. 

President Taft found a party that was 
trving to hold Aldrich and Cannon and 
Hale at one end, and LaFollette, Bristow, 
and Cummins at the other. He had to 
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the two elements, or else 
prove himself a strong enough man to 
drive them in double harness. That latter 
was the course Roosevelt had pursued; but 
Taft gave it up even before he was in- 
augurated, surrendered himself to the ten- 
der mercies of the reactionary group, and 
trusted to the superstition about a party 
name to hold magic enough to save the 
organization. 

What will Wilson do? He confronts 
the same situation that faced Taft. Is he 
the strong man, to bend discordant factions 
and rival interests to his will? Or is he 
skilful in compromise and diplomacy, to 
keep them all working according to his 
plan, and finally to get by trade and dicker 
and indirection enough to justify the claim 
that he has made good his promises? 

Or, finally, will he be likely to give him- 
self into the arms of a particular faction 
of his party, and, trusting all to it, risk a 
disaster duplicating that which overtook 
Mr. Taft? 


PROBLEMS 


choose between 


THAT MUST BE DEALT WITH 

In attempting a survey of the conditions 
that must be considered before these ques- 
tions can be answered, it is necessary to 
make clear that the tariff is only one of the 
issues on which a dominant political party 
must “make good” with public opinion. 
The currency problem and the trust ques- 
tion instantly come to mind as demanding 
attention at the hands of the incoming ad- 
ministration. 

The Republican party managed to split 
on the tariff so effectively as to deprive 
itself of all opportunity to try its hand at 
the other two. In fact, however, it pal- 
tered and faltered in the face of them, and 
left the nation satisfied that its manage- 
ment of them would be no more satisfactory 
than had been its attitude toward tariff- 
revision. 

Without going into detail as to possible 
treatments of either of these issues, it may 
be said that they range from the radical 
to the extreme conservative. 

The tariff may be treated as a wicked, 
unconstitutional contrivance for robbing 
the masses and enriching the few; or it 
may be regarded as a bulwark of strength 
to American industry. 

The money question may be treated from 
the view-point of those radicals who insist 
that there is a highly organized, concrete, 
and omnivorous “money trust,” sapping 
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the life out of national enterprise; or it may 
be considered from the standpoint of those 
who believe that our present troubles can- 
not be cured unless we establish a great 
central banking institution. 

The trust problem may be approached 
with the conviction that great aggregations 
of capital are bad in proportion as they are 
big, and that they must be destroyed root 
and branch; or it may be contemplated 
with the optimistic assumption that the 
benefits of centralized control and powerful 
financial resources are large enough to off- 
set any possible disadvantages-arising from 
the tendency to monopoly. 

These contrasted views represent, in 
general, the respective attitudes of the 
radical and the conservative elements; and 
within the present illogical organization of 
the Democratic party, as within the old 
Republican party, there are such diver- 
gences of opinion and sentiment that all 
these widely differing views can muster 
more or less insistent support. 


WHICH WING WILL BE IN CONTROL? 


At the beginning, then, comes the ques- 
tion whether the Democratic party is going 


to be controlled in general by the con- 
servative or the radical wing; 
will lean toward the one extreme or the 
other, and how far. 

Democratic control of the Senate, as has 
been said, hangs on the thread of a very 
slender majority—a majority, at most, so 
narrow that it may safely be predicted 
that really important legislation will be 
made by the Senate, and not by the caucus 
of Democratic Senators. Our question, 
therefore, is not whether the Democratic 
caucus in the Senate will be radical or 
Tory, but whether the Senate as a whole 
will be liberal or reactionary. 

The Senate works through its commit- 
tees. Until March 4, they will continue 
practically without change, dominated by 
the same old elements of toryism that have 
brought the Republican party to its present 
sorry estate. Those committees represent 
Aldrichism, on the Republican side, and 
the extreme of Democratic conservatism on 
the Democratic side. 

After March 4, these committees will be 
turned upside down; the Democratic mi- 
nority of to-day will become the Democratic 
majority; the Republican majority of to- 
day will become the Republican minority. 
Nothing less than a revolution in the busi- 


whether it, 
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ness of making up the big, important com- 
mittees can prevent this. If that revolu- 
tion does not take place, the Senate com- 
mittees will be automatically packed in 
favor of the most conservative course pos- 
sible on all big legislation. 

The men who, in the past, have risen to 
the leadership on the minority side of the 
committees will become leaders on the ma- 
jority side. Those men, in general, have 
been of the class that used to be referred to 
as Aldrich assistants, despite the fact that 
they were Democrats. They are the men 
who, time and time again, have come to 
the rescue of the depleted forces of reaction- 
ary Republicanism. If they shall continue 
in control as the majority on the various 
big committees, they may be expected to 
block any program of large, nation-satisfy- 
ing accomplishment. 


A REACTIONARY STRONGHOLD 


Let an illustration of this point be pro- 
vided by analyzing the present make-up of 
a single Senate committee of the first class. 
Take that on commerce, which has ten Re- 
publicans and seven Democrats. They are: 


REPUBLICANS 
Nelson, Minnesota 
Perkins, California 
Smith, Michigan 
Bourne, Oregon 
Burton, Ohio 
Burnham, New Hampshire 
Stephenson, Wisconsin 
Crawford, South Dakota 
Oliver, Pennsylvania - 
Crane, Massachusetts 


(chairman) 


DEMOCRATS 
Martin, Virginia 
Simmons, North Carolina 
Newlands, Nevada 
Bankhead, Alabama 
Fletcher, Florida 
Reed, Missouri 


Mr. Nelson is a sturdy and effective re- 
actionary who, because he is a Scandina- 
vian by birth, manages to hold a seat from 
Minnesota, a really progressive State. He 
is an ideal representative, in the chairman- 
ship, of the old Republican régime. See 
how well he is backed! Of the other nine 
men on the Republican side of the com- 
mittee, six must be classed as of the same 
stripe — Perkins, Burton, Burnham, Ste- 
phenson, Oliver, Crane. That leaves the 
benefit of a moderate doubt to Mr. Smith, 
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of Michigan, places two men—Bourne and 
Crawford—in the liberal group. 

The Republican side of the committee, 
therefore, stands: 


Reactionaries 
Liberals 
Doubtful 


Turn to the Democratic side of that same 
committee. You will find Mr. Martin uni- 
versally classed as a reactionary Democrat. 
Yet he is entitled to be chairman of the 
committee, under the old rule of seniority, 
after March 4, if he asks it. Of the other 
five Democrats, Simmons, Bankhead, and 
Fletcher are of the same cast as Martin; 
so there is a majority of ultraconservative 
Democrats as foundation on which to build 
the new committee. 

Take that committee as it stands, and 
there are eleven reactionaries among its 
sixteen members. Turn it upside down, 
place the Democrats at the top, expand 
their number sufficiently to give them con- 
trol, and, unless you deliberately pack it 
with liberal Democrats, you will leave the 
Democratic side as safely a Tory organiza- 
tion as the Republican side is now. Cut 
down the Republican side by dropping out 
the men who have been defeated, and you 
leave it with just about the number of 
Republicans to which it would be entitled 
with the Republicans in the minority, and 
its Republican membership will be over- 
whelmingly tory. 

This calculation has not considered two 
changes — possibly three — that will take 
place on the Republican side after March 
4, because they will not affect the general 
character of the committee. It is given 
merely as a sample. The same general rule 
applies to most of the big, potential com- 
mittees of the Senate. 

Examine them all—appropriations, fi- 
nance, military affairs, naval affairs, post- 
offices, rules, judiciary, interoceanic canals 
—and the rule is the same. A conservative 
Democrat is in line to succeed to the chair- 
manship, backed by a powerful force of 
veteran conservatives, both Republicans 
and Democrats. 

These committees are the tools with 
which the accomplishments of the next ad- 
ministration must be hewn out. The be- 
ginnings of insurgency in the Republican 
party are traced to the refusal, by the con- 
servative majority of the party, to give 
good committee places to men like Dolliver 
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and LaFollette, who represented the new 
ideas. 

It is confidently claimed, however, that 
the liberal Democrats will number a ma- 
jority in the Democratic caucus after 
March 4. That is undoubtedly true. They 
will have the power, then, to do radical 
things. If they have the disposition and 
the courage, they may completely re- 
organize these great committees and place 
liberals in dominance. 

But will they do it? 


THE PROBABLE LINE OF ACTION 


Let’s see about that. To take a group of 
veterans like Simmons, Martin, Bankhead, 
Johnston, Swanson, Clarke, Smith, and the 
rest of them, and deliberately shear them 
of the position, prestige, and power to 
which they have risen under the old seni- 
ority rule, would be to kick them down- 
stairs and fairly drive them into insurrec- 
tion against the new order. The caucus 
might do that, but it will not. It dare not. 
It cannot court the bitterness, the persistent 
hostility, the antagonistic votes, of these 
men. 

To do so would be suicide. There will 
be probably from two hundred to three 
hundred roll-calls in the Senate during the 
consideration of a tariff bill alone, and 
other hundreds on many other vital ques- 
tions during the next four years. Without 
the loyalty of these men, no administration 
program can be put through. They must 
be held in line. The tariff-revision of 
1894 was converted into “perfidy and dis- 
honor” because four Democratic Senators 
declined to act with their party’s slender 
majority. To invite, to insist upon, to de- 
mand, the intense acrimony of three times 
that number of resourceful veterans, at the 
very outset of a difficult undertaking, 
would be political hara-kiri. 

There will be no repudiation of these 
old-time leaders. That much may be set 
down as settled. The word of the radical 
chieftains is already given on that point. 
They realize the political impossibility of 
such a course. 

Instead of unhorsing and disowning 
these veterans, the policy will be to culti- 
vate their good graces, to leave them their 
positions and distinctions, but to see that 
their power to dominate their committees 
is counteracted by placing a majority of 
liberal Democrats on every committee. It 
will have to be a close majority, and it will 
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be handicapped by having a hostile chair- 
man at the head of the table. But it is the 
decision which has been reached through 
long and prayerful considerations, in which 
the counsels of moderation have finally 
prevailed. 

Thus the liberal Democrats expect to 
save their control of the majority sides of 
the important committees. But there is still 
left the question of the Republican com- 
mittee assignments. The Republican mi- 
nority in the Senate will have a decidedly 
tory slant of mind, which will be reflected, 
in the make-up of the Republican sides of 
the committees, by a stiff majority of old- 
school standpatters. 

A DIFFICULT AND DOUBTFUL SITUATION 


The danger which confronts the Demo- 
crats, then, is twofold. First comes the 
question whether the reactionary Demo- 
cratic chairman, plus the proportion of 
conservative Democrats who must be left 
on the majority sides, plus the number of 
reactionary Republicans, will not aggregate 
enough power to control, at least in many 


cases. Second comes the question whether 


the insurgent Republicans will act with the 


liberal Democrats. 

The Democrats keenly realize these 
dangers. At the bottom lies the question 
whether the Senate as a whole, after March 
4, without regard to nominal party divi- 
sions, will be liberal or reactionary. That 
is a mighty big and serious question. 

It cannot be answered with confidence at 
this time; but one thing can be set down 
with all assurance. It is that if the in- 
surgent Republicans refuse to act with the 
liberal Democrats, pretty generally and 
freely, the liberal Democrats will be un- 
able to do anything. 

In the play of politics, the assumption 
of keen concern about special home inter- 
ests, the pretense of uncompromising de- 
votion to principle, there is ample oppor- 
tunity for the insurgent Republicans to 
explain a refusal to save the situation for 
the liberal Democrats. Without doubt, 
they will exact a high price if they enter 
into anything like an with the 
more advanced element of the majority 
party. Perhaps the insurgents will make 
the deal; but at a time when this insurgent 
group is playing for leadership in the busi- 
ness of reorganizing the shattered Repub- 
lican party, the outlook for an effective 
alliance of this kind is not promising. 


alliance 
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Such is the situation in the Senate—a 
situation that affects the attitude of the 
upper chamber not only on tariff-revision, 
but on the general policies that the incom- 
ing administration must formulate. As- 
suredly it is filled with difficulties and em- 
barrassments. ‘To wrest from it the credit 
for a quadrennium of construction and 
achievement will demand the demonstra- 
tion of talent of the very highest order in 
politics and statesmanship. 

President Wilson will be able to com- 
mand a group of strong and able men for 
his effort to satisfy the national demand, 
and he will have the advantage of propi- 
tious times. Business is so active, pros- 
perity so general, that there will without 
doubt be an apparent willingness to ac- 
quiesce in a program of modest accom- 
plishments, provided they are in the right 
direction. But back of this outward seem- 
ing of satisfaction with whatever squints 
in the right direction so long as it does not 
clash with the substantial, material, work- 
aday interests of a business nation, there 
will stand the big, portentous fact that the 
country has awakened to a new conception 
of the meaning of legislation; to a demand 
for social and economic justice, for posi- 
tive, aggressive, radical measures of relief. 

It will be very unsafe to assume that a 
negative program will satisfy the nation. 
To do no harm will not be to achieve suc- 
cess. The time for that modest measure 
of attainment is past. 


THE SITUATION IN THE HOUSE 


In dealing with this aspect of the na- 
tional purpose, it may be assumed that the 
House of Representatives will be pretty 
largely a reflection of the administration’s 
mind and policy. <A very large proportion 
of the huge Democratic majority will be 
made up of first-termers and second-term- 
ers. These men will not be difficult to deal 
with. They will need some consideration 
in patronage matters, and will require to be 
protected against the possibility of anti- 
administration leadership undertaking to 
dominate the House. But that is not a 
very grave menace. 

The Speaker of the House, Mr. Clark, 
might evince some hostility toward an ad- 
ministration that rode into power over his 
wrecked Presidential ambitions. He would 
be only human if he found much of excuse 
for disaffection with Mr. Wilson’s pro- 
gram. But the Speaker has been bereft of 
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much of that power of veto over executive 
plans and national aspirations which once 
was a prerogative of his place. 

The leader of the House is now the 
Chairman of the. Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Oscar Underwood; and it is an- 
ticipated by those who know him best, 
mentally and temperamentally, that he will, 
if he can, seize his opportunity to impress 
his own leadership of moderate liberality. 
He will have a chance to shine in contrast 
with the bickerings, the factionism and 
acrimonies, that may be expected to mark 
the progress of every important measure 
through the upper chamber. 

As tariff-revision is to come first on the 
Democratic program, it is entitled to first 
consideration in a prognosis of the Demo- 
cratic performance. Before the inaugura- 
tion of Mr. Wilson as President, in all 
probability, an income-tax amendment to 
the Constitution will have been ratified by 
the necessary three-fourths majority of the 
States. Already thirty-four States have 
assented to it; only two more must ap- 
prove in order to open the way for the 
enactment of an income-tax law. 

It is part of the Democratic program to 


couple an income-tax statute with the tariff 


legislation. The proposed tax is unques- 
tionably popular with the country at large. 
Democratic tariff-revisions has not been 
proverbially appealing to public confidence. 
There will have to be many compromises 
and adjustments, givings and takings, in 
making the new schedules. There will be 
disappointments and vexations, to say the 
least. Therefore, the Democratic leaders 
calculate, it will be good business to con- 
nect tariff-revision so intimately with the 
income tax that, whatever criticism the 
specific schedules may arouse, the income- 
tax measure may be presented as a master- 
piece of constructive radicalism, justifying 
charity for the details of schedules. 

But in thus planning to make the in- 
come-tax measure break the force of pos- 
sible disappointment or disaffection with 
their tariff legislation, the Democrats con- 
front a new difficulty. What are they to 
do with all the revenue ? 

THE PERIL OF EXCESSIVE REVENUE 

It will be a very modest income tax that 
will raise so little as one hundred million 
dollars a year. That is the amount which 
most of the Democratic managers seem to 
regard as the minimum to be produced in 
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the initiation of the new revenue measure. 
True, the corporation tax will be repealed 
when an income tax is inaugurated; but the 
income tax will raise vastly more than the 
abolition of the corporation tax will lop off. 
There is danger of getting too much rev- 
enue, which would be about as unfortunate 
a thing as could well happen to an ad- 
ministration pledged to moderate the bur- 
den of public charges. 

Free sugar or free wool would cut down 
the tariff revenues about enough to even up 
matters; but are the Democrats ready to 
enforce a policy of such radical revision as 
to either of these items? Could they get 
a free-sugar or a free-wool bill through 
the Senate? It is an extremely uncertain 
question. 

In a number of cases, reductions must be 
made which will actually increase revenues, 
by making the duties less nearly pro- 
hibitive. Thus there is serious danger of 
having too much revenue in sight. That, 
in turn, would be an invitation to extrava- 
gance in expenditure; an invitation whose 
acceptance would involve repudiation of 
the party promise of economy. 

It would be pathetically unfortunate for 
the Democrats if, after promising for many 
years to cut down the cost of the national 
government, they should be drawn into a 
program of increased appropriations, of 
Federal aid on an extensive scale for 
country roads, and like innovations, whose 
expense might mount into unconjectured 
millions, and whose benefits would at least 
be questioned very seriously when the 
figures in presentation of their cost ap- 
peared in the national balance-sheet. 

In this casual survey of the conditions 
confronting the incoming administration, 
there are suggested only a few of the diffi- 
culties in its path. 

Four years ago a new administration, 
backed by a strong popular majority, as- 
cended the steps of power under what 
seemed most auspicious circumstances. The 
beginnings of its collapse were visible be- 
fore it had been three weeks in charge of 
affairs. It lacked definite purpose, vigor, 
and, more than anything else, understand- 
ing of what was going on in the public 
mind. 

Before the Wilson administration is 
three months old, we shall have a basis for 
a preliminary estimate vastly better than 
the wisest commentator may now pretend 
to put forth. 
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CKERRING had heard the sound. 
M He knew that it was not the fall- 
ing of snow from the low-hanging 
spruce boughs, or the crunch of an animal’s 
paw or hoof. There was no guessing or 
conjecturing in his mind. He simply knew 
that it was human, and that it sent a little 
shiver up his spine. 

He did not move hastily, for the same 
quick instinct told him that to move hastily 
was to meet sudden danger. He was bend- 
ing low over his birch-bark fire, arranging 
pieces of wood over the crackling flames. 
When he straightened himself, lie did so 
slowly, and with a careless and cheery 
whistle, his hand resting as if by accident 
on the butt of his big service revolver. 

It was as he had expected. A man on 
snow-shoes stood looking at him half a 
dozen paces away. As carelessly as if by 
accident, the stranger’s hand, too, rested 
upon the butt of the revolver which swung 
in a holster at his side. 

As McKerring had expected, the man’s 
shaggy hair and short beard was of a red- 
dish, auburn color, like his own. In the 
eyes, the hair, and the form of the two men 
there was a curious resemblance, though 
McKerring’s face was smooth. 

He smiled and nodded. He knew the 
man, could have spoken his name. There 
were but two white men in that wild and 
desolate region of snow and wilderness— 
himself, Dan McKerring, of the Royal 
Northwest Mounted Police, and this other 
man, Scotty Grimshawe, the murderer, 
whose trail had baffled him up until a few 
hours before. He had never seen Grim- 
shawe, but that this was the man he was 
certain; for the stranger answered to every 
line of the printed description which Mc- 
Kerring carried in his breast-pocket. 

All that day he had expected to come 
upon Grimshawe. Instead, Grimshawe had 
surprised him, and could undoubtedly have 


killed him, if he had known that McKerring 
was a man-hunter sent out especially to run 
him down. 

For a moment both men stood with their 
hands on their guns. Each was ready for 
action, and yet neither betrayed a spark of 
menace to the other. 

McKerring saw that he had the advan- 
tage of the situation. Scotty Grimshawe 
did not know who he was, but he knew 
Scotty. He suddenly raised his hand from 
his pistol holster and held it out to the 
other. 

“Who in thunder are you?” he cried. 

The other also extended his pistol hand, 
and gripped McKerring’s. 

“Thompson, from the post up at Fort o’ 
God,” he said. “Who are you?” 

“ McKerring,” said the young man truth- 
fully, for he knew that his name would be 
unknown. Then he tacked on an explana- 
tory bit of fiction. “I’m mapping out a 
timber-line for the government.” 

He dropped back to the fire, and for the 
first time made a careful note of his visitor. 
He was half startled at what he saw. 

Even as the man stood, smiling, he 
swayed in his snow-shoes. He put out an 
arm to balance himself. Then he struggled 
with his long bush caribou shoes. It was 
an effort for him to kick them eff, and when 
he had done it he was breathing in a curi- 
ous sort of way. As he dropped his small 
pack from his shoulders, there was a clatter 
of tinware; but the folds of the pack fell 
together in a way that showed it was almost 
empty. McKerring noticed all this, and 
when the other looked at him again he saw 
the red, telltale glow in his eyes. 

Over the fire which McKerring had built 
a pot of tea had begun to simmer, and on 
the snow was a pan of sliced bacon. - Scot- 
ty’s eyes traveled to them hungrily, and he 
laughed in a half apologetic sort of way. 

There was something in that laugh, 
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something in the outlaw’s face, in the pa- 
thetic droop of his shoulders, that struck a 
sympathetic chord in McKerring’s heart. A 
flush entered into the other’s storm-beaten 
face when he saw that McKerring had 
guessed the truth. 

“You’re hungry,” said McKerring. 

“Starving,” replied Grimshawe quietly, 
and still smiling. “I haven’t had a mouth- 
ful of grub in three days and two nights, 
and when you're fighting storm, an’ this 
cold—”’ 

He stopped, with an ugly cough. In an 
instant McKerring had him by the arm. 

McKerring was young in the service. 
He was ambitious. The word had gone out 
that the capture of Scotty Grimshawe, the 
murderer who had eluded the best men in 
the service for a year, would mean a 
sergeantcy for the lucky man who brought 
him in, and fifteen hundred dollars in cold 
cash. But in this moment he forgot that 
the man whose arm he gripped was the 
murderer. He had not seen a white face 
for more than two months, and the out- 
law’s countenance was a strong, blue-eyed, 
likable one, thinned by hunger. 

As he half dragged the man toward the 


soft pile of balsam boughs and blankets in- 
side the small tent that he had pitched for 
the night, a plan of action leaped quickly 


There would 


through McKerring’s mind. 
They 


be time to make the arrest — later. 
would have supper first. 


II 


As Grimshawe dropped down upon the 
blankets, facing the fire, he laughed again 
in that nervous, apologetic way, and his 
eyes hung to McKerring’s face. McKerring 
noticed that he carelessly swung his pistol 
holster around in front of him, so that it 
was easy at hand. 

“Three days without grub is a long time 
—up here,” said McKerring. “What's the 
matter?” 

“Lost my compass, and have missed my 
trail ever since,” replied Scotty. “That 
was twelve or fifteen days ago—lI’ve for- 
gotten just how many. It—it beats all how 
big and empty this country is, when you're 
lost!” 

McKerring was raking together a bed of 
coals for the bacon. A few minutes later, 
the two were sitting facing each other, close 
to the fire, with meat, bannock, and a big 
tin of beans between them. 


“Fill up!” invited McKerring. “Don’t 
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be afraid of over-stocking! I travel with 
two dogs and a sledge. They’re over there 
in that bit of sheltered bush. I've got 
plenty of grub.” 

He could see that Grimshawe was trying 
to hide his starvation as much as possible, 
and it made him like the man, in spite of 
the fact that he knew what he was. Grim- 
shawe’s crime had been a shocking one, but 
no one could have suspected his record from 
appearances. It was some time before he 
seemed at ease, and began to eat a little 
more ravenously. When McKerring opened 
a second can of beans, he protested. Mc- 
Kerring insisted, and he cleaned the tin. 

Suddenly McKerring reached half-way 
across the narrow space that separated 
them. 

“That’s a curious carving on your gun,” 
he said. ‘“ Would you mind letting me look 
at it?” 

For an instant Scotty Grimshawe’s eyes 
darkened. The two men looked straight at 
each other, McKerring smiling carelessly 
as he pointed at the gun. The outlaw’s 
laugh was a little harsher as he pulled out 
the weapon. 

“Sure!” he said. “It’s an old gun— 
had it for fifteen years. Take a look at it.” 

He held it across to McKerring, butt 
first, his left hand slipping into his coat- 
pocket at the same time. Scarcely had Mc- 
Kerring taken the weapon, when the other 
man’s hand reappeared with a murderous- 
looking little Savage automatic. 

“ But this is a still queerer one,” he add- 
ed, and there was a curious glitter in his 
smiling eyes. “Ten shots as quick as light- 
ning,” he went on, passing the automatic to 
his right hand, and never for an instant 
taking his eyes from McKerring. “Good- 
ness knows what gunmakers won’t do 
next!” 

McKerring felt a warm flush in his face. 
Even now, the outlaw had the drop on him; 
but he felt no uneasiness or chagrin at the 
fact. He admired the other’s careless 
generalship. 

He was confident, also, that Scotty would 
offer him no harm so long as he did not 
make the first aggressive move. So he re- 
turned the revolver, butt first, and with a 
good-humored laugh brushed his cap back 
until it fell from his head. He half turned 
about to pick it up, falling off his guard 
easily and with no show of fear. 

Scotty’s pistol arm stiffened. For an in- 
stant the muzzle of his revolver covered 
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McKerring, and he stared hard at the 
other’s bare head. When McKerring turned 
again, however, the outlaw’s arm had 
fallen, and he was poking his gun into its 
holster. 

“ You're 
remarked. 

“Not red,” objected McKerring, as Scot- 
ty took off his cap to prove his own par- 
ticular feature. “Not red — but mighty 
near it!” 

“I’m not very good at colors, when they 
overlap,” said Scotty. “ Mine’s red. That’s 
what I call it. Now, if yours ain’t red, 
what in the name of Sam Hill is it?” 

“ Auburn,” said McKerring confidently. 
“Look here!” 

He thrust a hand suddenly into his breast 
pocket, drew out a flat, buckskin-covered 
object, and quickly revealed a photograph. 
During the last nine months McKerring 
had not met a white man to whom he had 
not sliown that picture. He held it out to 
the wondering gaze of the outlaw. 

“Look there!” he urged again, and his 
face was flushed with a sudden glow. 
“She calls it auburn. Hadn’t she ought to 
know?” 


red-headed, same as me,” he 


A pure, sweet, girlish face smiled out of 
the picture into Scotty Grimshawe’s staring 
He looked at it long and intently, 


eves. 
and McKerring noticed 
trembled a little. 

“Your sister?” he asked at last, in a low 
voice. 

“No. 

Scotty gave the picture back. 
of the two men met. 

“She’s going to be my wife,” said Mc- 
Kerring again, and his voice trembled with 
unspoken joy as he looked down into the 
face that seemed to smile at him still more 
sweetly. “She’s going to be my wife— 
when I get out of this!” 

Scotty’s hand touched his In 
amazement, he saw that between the out- 
law’s fingers there was another photograph. 
He took it. 

It was a young woman’s face that looked 
out of this picture—a little less girlish than 
the other, but with wonderful dark eyes 
which seemed almost alive in the firelight, 
and which thrilled him with their sadness. 

“Your — your sister?” he asked, and 
tried to smile at his attempted joke. 

The outlaw’s voice was so low and tender 
that it seemed filled with reverence. 

“My wife,” he said. 


that his fingers 


She’s going to be my wife.” 
The eyes 


arm. 
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“Your wife!” 

Startled, stung almost to pain by a sud- 
den thought, McKerring stared again at 
the picture. For a few moments he did not 
wish Scotty Grimshawe to see his face. 

The outlaw’s wife! The dark eyes gazed 
up at McKerring, almost pleadingly. Their 
wonderful beauty stirred his soul. They 
seemed to be filled with an unspoken prayer 
—a prayer for him. 

The murderer’s wife! He had never 
thought of that—had never guessed that 
Scotty Grimshawe might have a wife! He 
turned the picture over, and there, in faded 
writing, he read: 


To my darling boy, from the girl who will 
think of him every hour, and pray for him on 
her knees each night, until he comes back to 
her. And he—he must always remember his 
Jeanne. 


With a sudden exclamation McKerring 
caught himself, and returned the photo- 
graph to Grimshawe. 

“Pardon me, old man,” he said. 
didn’t mean to read that!” 

“Glad you did,” said Scotty, and his 
smile was filled with the warmth of the 
love which those words brought home to 
him. “I’ve read ’em a million times. I 
look at the picture every night before I turn 
in, an’ it makes me dream. Only—some- 
times—”’ 

“What?” 

“Sometimes,” said Scotty, a strange look 
stealing into his eyes, “I wish she hadn’t 
been so sad that day—when it was taken. 
It was the day I came away, an’ she had 
been crying—a long time. That’s why her 
eyes—why, confound it, they’re almost cry- 
ing now, you know!” : 

There was a moment’s huskiness in the 
outlaw’s voice. 

“I noticed that,” replied McKerring 
softly. “ But there—there’s love there, too, 
old man. It’s love that makes them look 
like that—love an’ grief. I wish—”’ He 
looked at the smiling face in his own pho- 
tograph, and then added, a little regretfully: 
“ Maybe, if she’d had her picture taken on 
the day I left, there would have been more 
of that in her eyes. But this was taken a 
year before. She cried, 1” 


“7 


too! 
“You haven’t seen her in a long time?” 
“Eleven months. But she writes me 
three letters a week, and there’s always a 
stack of them waiting for me—somewhere. 
And you—” 
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“A year,” said Scotty. “God bless her 
dear heart, she writes me often enough, I 
know, but letters don’t reach me very often. 
It won’t be long now. If I don’t get out 
of this, and go down to her, she’s coming 
up to me in the spring!’ 

McKerring was unbuckling his pistol- 
belt. He tossed the weapon on the blankets 
back in the tent. For an instant the soft- 
ness left Scotty Grimshawe’s face; then he 
laughed, and there was a nervousness in 
the laugh. 

“These things are uncomfortable,” he 
said, and he tossed his weapon in beside 
McKerring’s. He pulled out his automatic. 
“This thing has been wearing a hole in my 
side for three days,” he added, and the 
third weapon followed the others. 

For a flash their eyes met again. ‘Then 
McKerring reached across for the picture 
of the dark-eyed wife. He placed the two 
photographs side by side on the blanket be- 
tween them, in the glow of the fire. 

“Ladies present!” he cried, with another 
attempt at humor, and then he stopped 
short. 

Both men stared at the pictures, as if 
the same wonderful discovery had leaped 
in a lightning flash through both their 
minds. McKerring looked up. 

“Do you notice anything queer about 
them?” he asked. “Is she—your wife— 
looking straight over there at you?” 

“Yes,” said Scotty. 

“And mine, too—my girl—is looking 
at me! ” 

“TI guess it’s just the way they happened 
to be sitting when the pictures were taken,” 
explained Scotty. 

“But it’s queer, and—and—by George, 
I say it’s mighty nice to have it that way!” 
exclaimed McKerring. 

He settled back comfortably, and began 
filling his pipe. 

“T wish she’d had it taken with her hair 
down in a big braid,” he said. “That's the 
way she almost always wears it—has ever 
since she was a kid. It was that way when 
we were out in the old orchard that day, 
away down in a little village in Illinois. 
The apple-blossoms were out,”” he went on, 
“red an’ white an’ pink, so thick that every 
tree looked like one big flower. I can smell 
’em now. She got a start of me, a good 
big one, and made me run to catch her; an’ 
when I came up to her she was shaking 
flowers all over her, like a snow-storm, an’ 
her hair was loose an’ shining all about her, 
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an’ her eyes He stopped, half breath- 
less, and laughed softly into Scotty Grim- 
shawe’s tense face. “That’s when I—I 
popped the question,” he finished. “She 
laughed, an’ then cried, an’ I—” 

He puffed out a thick cloud of smoke 
that hid his face. 

Scotty chuckled with sympathetic under- 
standing. 

“T don’t know whether mine laughed or 
cried,” he said, leaning a little farther back 
in the gloom, “ because I was so scared that 
I asked her in writing.” He leaned over 
again, until his face was in the fire-glare, 
and spoke confidentially, “ You know, that 
picture doesn’t flatter her. She is pretty 
prettier to me than any other woman I've 
ever known. It was her eyes that floored 
me. They scared me stiff, they were so big 
an’ bright an’ soft. When I wrote her, I 


couldn’t believe I had a ghost of a chance. 
I had to pinch myself to make sure all was 
true when I got her reply. 
went to see her 

He stopped, and settled back into the 
gloom again, leaving McKerring to under- 
A question shot into McKerring’s 


And when I 


” 


stand. 
head. 

“Any kids?” he asked. 

“One,” said Scotty, and his words sent 
another of those strangely uncomfortable 
chills through McKerring. “You see, I 
didn’t know—and he was born after I left.” 

“You’ve never seen him?” 

“No.” 

“A boy?” 

“Yes, a boy—a buster—ten pounds when 
he came. She’s named the little codger 
after me, you know, an’ she says she shows 
him my picture half a dozen times a day. 
He’s chewed up two already, accordin’ to 
her last letter.” 

There was a silence, and the fire burned 
low. Beyond the edge of the timber-line 
they could hear a rising wind beginning to 
wail over the barren. McKerring spoke. 

“T guess I'd like a girl,” he said. “ Five 
or six of ’em!” 

He could hear Scotty chuckling. 

“You want to wish for boys, then,” he 
advised. “ That’s what she says—wish for 
what you don’t want, an’ you'll get the 
other. Funny how we remember all those 
things up here, ain’t it? You don’t ap- 
preciate what an angel a good woman is 
until you’ve been away from them for a 
long time. I haven’t seen a white woman 
in seven months.” 
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“Not quite so bad, here,” replied Me- 
Kerring. “Only four—but it’s been like 
four years!” 

“But it does a man good, sometimes,” 
came Scotty’s voice from out of the deep- 
ening darkness. “ An’ then, again, it may 
act the other way, an’ make him bad, a sort 
of beast, a—a— 

“A murderer, 
McKerring. 

There was a half-minute of terrible si- 
lence. Each man could hear the other 
breathing, could almost feel the tenseness 
of the other’s body. 

“T was thinking of that,” said Scotty at 
last. “The want of a woman’s hands and 
a woman’s voice sometimes makes a man 
kill another man. Perhaps, after all, he 
isn’t so very much to blame. Now and 
then there may possibly be a good excuse 
for killing.” 

McKerring rose and began throwing 
fresh logs upon the fire. Then he turned 
to Scotty Grimshawe, who had also risen 
to his feet. 

“We'd better get to bed,” he said. 
tired.” 

He went into the tent and rearranged the 
blankets, while Scotty peered in at him 
from the door. The two big revolvers and 
the automatic he hung on the tent-cord. He 
began undressing, and Scotty followed suit. 
An hour later they were asleep, side by side 
—the murderer and the man-hunter—with 
the flames from the crackling logs throwing 
dancing shadows into the tent, and lighting 
up their faces. 

McKerring’s last thought was that he 
would do his duty in the morning. It 
would be an unpleasant task, but he must 
do it. After breakfast he would arrest 
Scotty Grimshawe, the man-killer. 


III 


” 


for instance!” snapped 


“T’m 


THE night fell deeper and more silent, 
except for the wailing of the wind over the 


barren. And McKerring had a dream. 
It was a dream of two women—one young 
and blue-eyed, with frolicsome masses of 
gold-brown hair; the other older and 
darker, with eyes that seemed to look from 
out of heaven. The former was kneeling 
at the latter’s feet, her face buried in the 
older woman’s lap; and the great dark eyes 
seemed staring straight at him as their 
possessor stroked the gold-brown head. 

He awoke, shivering. The fire was out. 
A few dull coals glowed in the darkness. 
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He remembered Scotty, and put out a 
groping hand. 

The other half of the bed was empty! 

For a few moments he half sat up, hold- 
ing his breath. Then he moved toward the 
door, rose cautiously to his feet, and 
searched for the hanging weapons. One of 
the big guns and the automatic were gone. 
His own remained. 

He listened for a long time, and heard 
nothing. He stared outside, and could see 
nothing. Then he built up the fire, laugh- 
ing a little savagely as he thought how the 
cautious Scotty Grimshawe, murderer, had 
given him the slip. 

But, after all, was he sorry? Would he 
have arrested Scotty in the morning? He 
looked at his watch. It was already morn- 
ing—the cold, black, silent morning of the 
Great Barren. It was four o'clock. 

The fire burned more brightly, and lit up 
the tent. Not until then did McKerring 
see the folded bit of paper tacked to the 
tent-flap, with black marks drawn around 
it with a charred stick to attract his atten- 
tion. He took it down, and opened it close 
to the fire. It was Scotty Grimshawe’s 
farewell note. 

It read thus: 


I’ve weakened at the last moment, old man. 
I've been on your trail for a long time, but 
when I came in starving and half frozen, and 
you treated me so well, I couldn’t do what I 
had planned to do. And then, when you 
brought her out, I thought of my own little 
girl at home, and I couldn’t take your life 
away from you. I’ve taken half of your grub, 
but you're getting off cheap at that. Go back 
to her. Name that first little girl after my 
Jeanne, and write to me some day. I knew 
you were Scotty Grimshawe from the moment 
I laid eyes on you; but I can’t take you in. 
Good-by ! : 

SERGEANT WituiaAM McRarne, 

Royal Northwest Mounted Police, N Divi- 

sion, Fullerton Point. 


Dan McKerring read and reread the 
note. Then he laughed, and his laugh 
rang out above the wailing of the wind on 
the barren, above the crackling of the fire. 
He folded the note and placed it in his 
breast-pocket. Some day—quite soon—he 
would show it to the girl, and tell her the 
story. Then they would hunt up Mr. and 
Mrs. William McRaine. 

With the light of day he was prepared to 
take up once more the trail of Scotty Grim- 
shawe, murderer. 
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HE prisoner stood at attention before 
the warden of the prison. He had 
been shaved, his hair had been 

cropped, he was wearing the khaki uniform 
prescribed for criminals. His offense and 
his sentence alike indicated a desperate 
criminal. He stood facing a life sentence 
in the penitentiary for murder in the first 
degree. 

On his arrival, he had been searched, 
and his belongings had been taken from 
him. A watch, a penknife, a little heap 
of silver coins, and a few other trifles lay 
on the table behind which the warden sat, 
and before which the man stood. They 
were such belongings as were frequently 
taken from prisoners. They would have 
awakened no curiosity whatever, except for 
one thing, and that thing the warden held 
in the palm of his hand. 

He looked from it to the face of the 
prisoner. It was not a bad face at all; 
fierce, haughty, disdainful, not to say ar- 
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rogant, but proud and brave, as well as 
lined and seamed and bronzed. The man 
stood erect and at attention, like a soldier, 
and bore himself, even in prison garb, like 
one accustomed to command. 

His record, which went back for twenty 
odd years, showed a varied and adventurous 
life in the West as a civil engineer. Fur- 
ther than that, nothing was known of him. 

The thing the warden had, however, told 
a story, and told it plainly. The man 
could see it as well as the warden, but, ex- 
cept for a tightening of the lips, he seemed 
to evince no interest in it. 

The warden was a rather remarkable 
man. He had effected many reforms. His 
methods of dealing with criminals were 
original and striking. He was attracting 
attention among penologists. 

The man before him might have been 
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fiftvy—about the warden’s own age. The 
latter had not arrived: at his present po- 
sition without having touched life. He 
had lived long, he had seen much; he recog- 
nized men when he saw them, and he 
thought he saw one here. 

And the recognition was mutual. The 
man had not always been a 
As his measure had been taken 


convicted 
criminal. 


by the official, so had he , 
taken the official’s meas- 
ure in his own mind. 
There was a vast differ- 
ence between the two 
men’s positions. What he thought 
of the warden was a matter of no 
moment, but what the warden 
thought of him was a matter of 
supreme importance. 
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“And this is yours 
breaking the silence. 
The man bowed. 
“You earned it?” 

The man nodded his head again. 

The warden was too self-controlled to ex- 
press his surprise. 

“Your name is not Sanford, of course?” 

The man shook his head. There was no 


said the warden, 
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use denying it. The clue to the mystery— 
the solution, in fact—lay in the warden’s 
hand. 

“What is your real name?” 
asked. 

The man made no reply. 

“Come,” said the warden persuasively. 
“Forget that I am in charge of you, and 
that you are under sentence, and tell me 
the truth. Not for the records; they are 
closed, and I shall not reopen them. What 
is your real name?” 

And still the man remained silent. 

The warden refreshed his memory from 
a little paper containing the report of the 
trial. 

“There was something peculiar about 
the whole case,” he said, half to himself. 
“There was another man present — your 
son-in-law. You pleaded guilty; no wit- 
nesses were called. Your son-in-law was 
ill, and could give no testimony. ‘There 
was some doubt in the judge’s mind; and 
now this— Come!” he concluded. “ You 
might as well confide in me. I am in a po- 
sition to help you.” 

“Ts that a threat?” 
harshly. 

“Not at all,” answered the warden quiet- 
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ly. “I never threaten. It is not necessary, 
and it is a sign of weakness. I am asking 
for your confidence. What is your name, 
how came you by this, and how came you 
here?” 

The warden turned over the little object 
that lay in his palm. On it were a date, 
a name, a geographical statement. 

“Tt won't be difficult,” said the man re- 
luctantly, at last, “for you to find out. I 
might as well tell you who I am and what 
I am, and how I came by that. Give me 
your word, not as warden to prisoner, but 
as man to man—I am not in the cells as 
yet, you know —that you will keep my 
secret, that you will keep that, that you 
will not show-it to a soul. There is no 
one who cares. You can bury it with me 
when I die, out yonder.” 

He flung his hand out desperately to- 
ward the prison which was to be his home, 
his only home, until the end of his natural 
life, as the judge had said. 

The warden nodded understandingly. 
“You have my word,” he said. 


II 


THE camp had been early astir. At day- 
break fully half of the troops—English 
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regulars, colonials, and natives—had been 
assembled, and had gone off under the di- 
rect command of the general-in-chief to 
pursue and fight a column from a large 
kraal, or camp, which was reported to be in 
the vicinity. There were left perhaps a 
thousand men in the camp, two-thirds of 
whom were white regulars and colonial 
volunteers, and the other third African 
auxiliaries under British control. 

An experienced veldt fighter, one accus- 
tomed to the enemy’s method of attack, 
would have found much at fault in the 
arrangement of the camp. Although at 
present it contained no more than a thou- 
sand men, it had been pitched for twice that 
number. The soldiers were accompanied 
by a huge wagon-train carrying reserve sup- 
plies and ammunition, so that they covered, 
with their impedimenta, a large expanse of 
territory. 

Behind the camp rose a huge, mountain- 
ous rock, in shape not unlike a couchant 
lion. The flanks extended to right and left 
far beyond the cover of the rock. In front, 
and at the sides, the ground sloped gently 
away in every direction. The country was 
rocky, filled with boulders, and in places 
cut by ravines. Wherever there was a 
level spot grass grew thick and high. 

The location was not well adapted for 
defense, at best, and no effort had been 
made to render it defensible. The wagons, 
of which there were many, could have been 
laagered—that is, drawn around the camp, 
making an effective rampart against the 
rushes of the savage foe. Nothing of that 
kind had been attempted—whether through 
ignorance or indifference, or that supreme 
contempt for his enemy which usually char- 
acterizes the British soldier, and for which 
he has paid dear since Braddock’s day, no 
one could tell. The position had no pro- 
tection whatever save what the men carried 
in their hands and what beat in their 
breasts. 

The two colonels had just walked out 
to the brow of the declivity which fell 
away from the front of the camp, when the 
younger and sharper-eyed of the two saw 
waving in the tall grass, a long distance 
away, the plumed head of a Zulu. 

He had no more than time to point out 
the savage when the veldt was alive with 
moving figures. They seemed to spring out 
of it with the unexpectetiness of the High- 
landers at the call of Roderick Dhu. Sud- 


den as was their appearance, there was no 
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lack of celerity in their movements, for they 
had scarcely burst into view before they 
came running up the slope straight at the 
camp. 

Back ran the two colonels. The long 
roll was summoning to arms the men who 
had been lingering over breakfast. There 
was no need of the drum, however, for at 
that instant there came into sight the great 
impi, or army, of Cetewayo, which at the 
same time fiercely gave tongue, chanting a 
rude, barbaric, yet rhythmic war-song. 

The Zulus came forward on the run, 
making their approach with beautiful pre- 
cision. Their regiments were distinguished 
by the colored shields which they carried. 
In the advance were the young men. 
On the right a large column rapidly ex- 
tended itself, the evident purpose being to 
envelop: the British left. Behind them 
came regiments of men with shaved heads 
and brightly polished rings twisted in 
fringes of hair left for that purpose, glisten- 
ing in the sun—which shone full in the 
faces of the English, by the way. 

Every native, and there must have been 
twenty thousand of them, was armed with 
an assegai, or short-handled spear; a sur- 
prising number of them carried rifles. 
Leading the regiments were indunas, or 
chiefs, carrying, in addition to their: other 
weapons, heavy,’ broad-bladed thrusting 
spears. 

The two English colonels had reached 
their lines, and. the men, some of whom had 
never seen a Zulu, much less fought one, 
had been hastily formed up. As the impi 
came on, the ordered ranks of the assailed 
opened fire. The cheers of the British and 
the roars and yells of the savages were 
drowned in rolling reports and detonations. 

The Zulu advance was halted, whole 
ranks were laid low, the heads of the regi- 
ments were blown away. Their losses did 
not dampen their spirits, however. They 
made prompt answer, and, although they 
were poor shots, the Zulu fire at close range 
decimated the British ranks. 

And now the Zulu horn extending to the 
right hurled itself upon the flank held by 
the native auxiliaries. Their officers sought 
vainly to hold them, and died in their 
tracks, almost to a man, in their effort to do 
so; but it is doubtful if trained white troops 
could have sustained such an attack. 

Two companies from the regulars were 
thrown about to check the onrushing na- 
tives. It was rifles and bayonets against 
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assegais, knobkerries, and shields. The 
Zulus were to the whites as twenty to one. 

For a little time the tide was stemmed 
desperately, and the advance, if unsupport- 
ed, might have been driven back; but the 
other horn—for the Zulus always advanced 
in the shape of a crescent—now came into 
action on the other flank. The British 
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intermitted. There was time for brief 


words. 

The colonel, badly wounded, but still 
erect, was the speaker. The English were 
huddled back against the rock in a little 
group. They had exhausted the ammuni- 
tion they carried on their persons, and the 
Zulus had captured their wagon-train, with 
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were surrounded and crowded back against 
the lion rock, there beneath its shadow to 
die—the lion rock and the lion’s children! 

How well he remembered it! He had 
fought by the side of his gallant colonel. 
Both his revolvers had been emptied into 
the black swarm. His sword, stained with 
blood, had been broken off at the hilt. He 
himself chanced to be still unhurt. 

There was a little pause in the battle. 
The pressure on the few British survivors 
—for at least three-quarters of the force 
had been overwhelmed — was temporarily 


TO FALL UPON THE TWO MEN 


their reserve supply. The last act of the 
drama was to be played out with cold steel. 

The standard-bearer had been crowded 
back with the rest, and was badly wounded. 
The colonel stepped toward the flag, tore 
it from its staff, and handed it to the un- 
wounded man. 

“You are the fittest among us,” he said, 
“with the best horse. Here is the last 
leaded revolver. Break away to the right. 
Perhaps you can get free when they attack 
again. Take the colors with you. Don’t 


let them fall into those black hands!” 
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“Shall I bring reenforcements ?” 

“ Just tell them how we died!” 

“I'd rather stay here with you!” 

“TI know, but you must go.” 

The colonel stretched out his hand. The 
man—he was scarcely more than a boy then 
—took it, shook it vigorously, released it, 
and took the colors. He tied them around 
his waist; he wanted his hands free. 

Two or three horses still were left, his 
own, a great bay stallion, among them. 
The men had heard all. They cheered him 
as he swung into the saddle. He had picked 
up a Zulu spear, which, with the reins, 
was in his left hand. In his right he held 
the revolver. 

There was a shout from the impi. The 
Zulus still had guns and ammunition, but 
they flung them aside. They were going 
to end it in the time-honored way which 


had made them the terror of the Dark 
Continent. 
“Here they come!” cried the colonel. 


“Stand to it, men! Show them how Eng- 
lishmen can die!” 

The next instant the air was filled with 
a rain of spears, and the final conflict had 
begun. 

Into the thick of it rode the young soldier 
on his horse. Clubs were raised, spears 
were thrust, assegais were thrown, blows 
were dealt; but as the storm breaks through 
the forest, the bay stallion, bleeding from 
a hundred wounds, burst through the mélée. 
Black hands clutched at the bridle, tore at 
the man. Six times the revolver cracked 
into the face of a dark warrior, and the 
seventh was beaten to earth in a last at- 
tempt to stay the onrush. 

The horse and the man were like demi- 
gods of war. The stallion bit and lashed 
out with his heels as savagely as the man 
fought upon his back, and at last they were 
free. 

He looked behind him as he broke away. 
Here and there a little eddy proclaimed a 
defender among the black mass, but that 
was soon over. Three or four had managed 
to break through and flee, like himself; but 
they fled for their lives, he for the honor 
and safety of his flag. 

The chief induna, naturally desirous of 
making a clean sweep of his enemy, des- 
patched a hundred picked men after the 
fugitives. The great bay horse had been 
grievously wounded, and had lost much 
blood, but he was game yet. Like an ar- 
row he flew over the rough country, picking 
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his way over boulders and ravines, speeding 
across the veldt, until the banks of a river 
came into view. Here two Zulus were wait- 
ing, both of them ringed men and evidently 
veterans. To avoid them was impossible. 

The boy was riding down a narrow 
ravine to the river bank. The savages stood 
on either side, assegais upraised. Was he 
going to fail now? 

Just as he reached the two, he swerved 
his horse straight into the man at the left, 
who went down as if struck by a thunder- 
bolt. The man on the right took advantage 
of the opportunity, sprang at the horseman, 
and caught him by the waist. He could 
have killed the young soldier, but he evi- 
dently thought of capturing him alive. 

“ Insululu!” he cried. 

The war-cry had scazcely pealed when 
the soldier, drawing back his broad-bladed 
spear, which he had shifted to his right 
hand, thrust it into the throat of the savage. 
He hurled him away as the knights of old 
when they had unhorsed their foes in the 
tourney; and the next instant, after one leap, 
he was in the swift and turbulent river. 

When almost half-way across, he heard 
an English voice. 

“Help! Help!” 

He turned in his saddle. A trooper, sad- 
ly wounded, had ridden down, his horse 
had fallen beneath him, and the Zulus were 
behind him. 

Should he save his colors or save the 
man? He would try both. 

He turned the bay = stallion about, 
forced him back to the shore, placed the 
wounded soldier on the horse’s back, and 
plunged in again, this time swimming by 
his side. The current drove them, the rocks 
bruised them. The stallion was almost 
finished, but something of the indomitable 
courage of the man possessed him. 

They finally got to the other side—that 
is, the two men did. The horse failed to 
make it, and was swept away dying, dead 

-good horse, good man! 

The two staggered up the bank. The 
right hand of the first man still clasped the 
Zulu On that side of the river 
safety lay. No, fording farther up and 
down the river, the savages appeared. Well, 
he had done his best! 

He laid the wounded man down by a 
little rock, backed up against it, spear in 
hand, and waited. 

They came soon. A rain of assegais be- 
gan to fall upon the two men, and a dye 
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redder than they ever made 
in England stained anew the 
folds of the crimson flag 
which the young soldier had 
wrapped around him. 

How it all came back to 
him as he stood, a prisoner 
for life, in the presence of the 
warden! By God’s mercy—it 
almost seemed God’s cruelty 


“yumMP!"’ THE OLD 
MAN CRIED, 
“I CAN'T HOLD IT!” 





now—they did not die. They were rescued 
by the general-in-chief’s column, which had 
been lured away on a useless quest that day. 
The man he had saved lived long enough 
to tell the story of what he had done, and 
he, although it was a miracle, recovered 
from his wounds. 

How well he remembered that day in 
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London, when, pale, weak, yet 
erect, he had stood in his place 
with the others, with emotion un- 

translatable in his throbbing heart 

and the cheers of thousands in his 
ears, while the little woman in the 
black dress and with the sray hair had 
pinned on his breast—and her tears had 
fallen as she did so, for she knew how he 
had earned it—that little cross which bore 
on its face the simple legend “ For Valor.” 

And that was the story which, in brief, 
the khaki-clad prisoner told to the warden 
of the prison that morning, staring at the 
cross in his hand. 

“Sydenham is my name, sir,” said the 
man, in closing. “I resigned my commis- 
sion as captain after my wife died and I 
lost our fortune. I had been educated as 
an engineer. I came over here, changed 
my name, and followed my profession. In 
England they think I am dead. Let them 
think so! My wife left me a daughter 
whom I love with all my heart and soul. 
She was ill when I was tried, and—and— 
that’s all, sir!” 

The warden rose to his feet, walked over 
to the man, and held out his hand. 

“T don’t know the rights and wrongs of 
it vet,” he said, “but I will find out some 
day; and if I know a man when I see one, 
I see one now. By the way, a letter has 
come for vou. Your daughter was safely 


delivered of a son the day before yesterday. 
The mother and child are doing well. 


She 
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says it is going to bear your name. As for 
this, I will keep it for you,” said the 
warden, balancing it in his hand. 

“And you will keep my secret?” 

“As my life!” 

He reached out and tapped a bell, and 
there entered two guards. He pointed to 
the man, who drew himself up like a sol- 
dier, saluted, turned on his heel, and en- 
tered the prison. The warden wrote the 
number “7933” after his name, and the 
world forgot him. 


Il] 


TEN years later, one of the counties of 
the State decided to build a mountain road. 
By virtue of an act of the Legislature, 
municipalities were empowered to arrange 
with the warden of the State penitentiary 
for the services of the prisoners, at a low 
rate, for public improvements. 

The road which it was proposed to build 
led over a great range of mountains, to the 
brink of a vast cation. Only a bold mind 
could have conceived the possibility of such 
a road, and only a man whose skill was 
equal to his courage could have carried out 
his conception. 

No. 7933 was one of the most exemplary 
prisoners in the penitentiary. Remember 
ing that he was a civil engineer, the warden 
sent for him, paroled him, and told him to 
take charge of the convicts detailed for the 
work. 

No. 7933 was naturally undemonstrative, 
and life had developed in him additional 
qualities of self-repression; yet his face 
flushed and his cheeks burned at this op- 
portunity. He loved his profession, he 
would be glad to be of use to his fellow 
men, to take a man’s place and to do a 
man’s work once more, for there was no 
guilt of murder on this man’s soul. 

His daughter’s husband and he had been 
together. The husband, slightly in his 
cups, had quarreled with another man, 
and had shot and killed him. His daugh- 
ter was about to become a mother. There 
was good stuff in the boy, and the old man 
had taken his place in spite of the son-in- 
law’s protestations. Under the strain, the 
younger man had broken down and become 
seriously ill. The old man had pleaded 
guilty, and had been sentenced; and when 
the boy had sought him, he had enjoined 
him to say nothing, but to live out his life 
in reparation and devote himself to his 
wife. 
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Well, the road was built, a marvelous 
piece of engineering skill. It wound around 
hills, climbed lofty mountains, and spanned 
great ravines. It was blasted out of the 
sides of sheer precipices. 

The man who commanded the laborers 
was beginning to grow old, and this was 
his last opportunity to work for and among 
men. He consecrated. himself to it. He 
performed the impossible. He inspired the 
common prisoners with something of his 
own purpose and enthusiasm. The thieves 
and blackguards, the scum of creation, with 
whom he worked, became imbued with his 
spirit. 

Titanic they toiled, fighting like soldiers 
for a victory; and when he gathered them 
around him, with the last wall built, the 
last ravine filled, the last gorge spanned, 
they stood for a moment free, despite the 
clothes they wore and the stigma that was 
burned upon them, because they had 
achieved. It did not need the “Well 
done!” of the warden to complete the men’s 
satisfaction. 

He went back with a sigh to his cell, 
wondering what chance would bring him 
from it again. He was not to stay there, 
however, for the warden, still taking his 
parole, made him inspector of the road. 
Summer and winter he lived on that road, 
going over it, bettering it, softening the 
grades, extending the curves, strengthening 
the walls, coming back at night to~his cell, 
no longer like a prisoner, but with the con- 
sciousness of usefulness and freedom. 

The warden had decided that the man 
should have a wider parole than that in- 
volving his return every night, when one 
day he was summoned from his office by a 
messenger, who burst in upon him, breath- 
less, white-faced, with a story which shook 
even the warden’s iron nerve. 

His car was at the door. Almost at the 
young man’s first words, he had started for 
it; but he stopped, ran back to the drawer 
in his desk, unlocked it, and took therefrom 
a little object which he placed in his pocket. 
Then, together with the prison surgeon and 
two attendants hastily summoned, he again 
started for the car. 

They sprang into.the motor and drove 
up the mountain upon the convicts’ road. 
They had often driven up that mountain, 
but never, thought the warden, under such 
circumstances. Higher and higher they 
mounted, the car swiftly taking every curve 
and grade as the road rose steadily before 
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them. Finally, upon the brink of a tre- 
mendous rocky slope, near the summit—the 
sky-line—which fell away into a mountain 
stream a thousand feet below, they stopped. 

A retaining wall had been built at the 
side, perhaps ten or twelve feet high, its top 
flush with the level of the road. On the 
slope, a hundred feet below the wall, were 
two figures. A thousand feet below lay the 
twisted remains of a huge touring-car, 
hopelessly wrecked. 

Early that day, a man and a woman, who 
had safely made the ascent of the road in 
their great six-cylinder touring-car, were 
coming down it. The morning had opened 
brilliantly fair, and had remained so until 
a few moments before the descending car 
had reached the sharpest and most danger- 
ous turn in the road. Then a sudden and 
unforeseen shower—not an uncommon 
thing in the mountains—had deluged the 
way. Thereafter the clouds had cleared as 
quickly as they had come. 

The young man, who was a sufficiently 
expert motorist, if he had not been so 
much in love with the young woman who 
sat by his side, drove down with his clutch 
in the low gear and the car under control 
Being a little careless, 
and not so watchful of the road as he 
should have been—too much occupied with 
his fair passenger, perhaps—he did not ex- 
ercise that care which every motorist should 
use. He neglected to take into account the 
sharp turn just below him—which, indeed, 
was not visible until he came upon it. 

The sudden shower had wetted the hard 
road, and the difficult curve was rendered 
more hazardous thereby. The car was go- 
ing a little faster than its driver realized. 
He took the curve at a shade too rapid a 
speed. The momentum of the heavy, high- 
powered car — for only such a machine 
could negotiate the sharp ascent—was so 
great that the rear wheels began to slip. 
The car skidded, slowly at first, but as in- 
evitably as doom, to its fate. 

Instantly and instinctively, the driver 
threw his whole weight on the pedals, 
and jammed them down with all his force, 
thereby releasing the clutch and applying 
more power to the brake, but in vain. The 
momentum of the car was so great, the sur- 
face of the road so slippery —he had 
neglected to put the chains on his rear 
wheels, the morning had been so fair—that 
nothing could stop the skidding of the rear 
wheels toward the cliff edge. 
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by his foot-brakes. 
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An old man in the brown uniform of a 
convict stood at the outer edge of the road 
on the turn. The car was close upon him, 
threatening to sweep him over. He had 
one chance for his life. He could have 
jumped backward and_= sidewise, and 
cleared the retaining wall. The car, when 
it fell, would have passed in front of him. 

He was not specially familiar with mo- 
tor-cars—thev had come into being since he 
had entered the prison—but he was en- 
gineer and mechanic enough to know ex- 
actly what would happen. Although the 
skidding of the car was comparatively slow, 
it was as sure as death; the machine was 
bound to go over the side of the cliff, car- 
rving its passengers to a sudden and hor- 
rible ending. 

He caught a glimpse of the white, set 
face of the man and of the whiter-and more 
alarmed face of the girl. He would save 
them! As of old, his duty called. He 
would heed. 

It all happened in a second. 
lived a lifetime in moments. With the 
same instinct that had made him throw 
himself into the Zulu line vears before, that 
had enabled him to burst like a storm 
through the encircling foes, he hurled him- 
self furiously, with a recrudescence of all 
the fire and energy of his brave vouth, 
against the great black car. 

No human arm could have checked the 
movement of that huge mass of wood and 
steel, but fortune, which sometimes favors 
the brave, stood him in good stead—as it 
had done once before, in the river and on 
the veldt on the other side of the world. » At 
his feet, as it chanced, a larger stone than 
those ordinarily used in metaling the road 
was firmly embedded in its surrounding 
matrix. The man heaved with all his 
might, and slowly bent back under the ir- 
resistible return thrust, like a Titan whom 
the weight of the world was at last over- 
balancing, when the side of the wheel 
struck this little rise in the road. 

“Jump!” the old man cried. 
hold it!” 

The car hung quivering on the crown of 
that rounded rock for the hundredth part 
of a second. That it was so pivoted was 
due to his tremendous effort. For a precious 
instant of time no one could tell in which 
direction it would fall. 

the convict’s gasping words galvanized 
into action the man and woman for whom 
he fought. The two leaped or fell to the 
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road, on the safe side. He had given them 
just that moment of time which had saved 
their lives. 

And then the huge machine, with the 
malign perversity of the inanimate, fell in 
the wrong direction. It fell the more quick- 
ly because his strength—that of an old man, 
although he had fought the car like one in 
his prime—suddenly gave way. 

The car bent him further backward, 
feebly but bravely resisting, as a man 
should, until the end. It hurled him over 
the wall and ground down upon him. Then 
it viciously leaped into the air and bounded 
away, thundering and crashing like a small 
avalanche down the steep side of the cafon, 
leaving him bleeding, broken, and senseless 
where he lay. 

The young man, appalled, ran down the 
road for help. He caught a car coming up 
about half a mile below, and, pressing it 
into service, turned it about and drove furi- 
ously down to the penitentiary, which hap- 
pened to be near the beginning of the road. 
As we have seen, he summoned the warden. 

Meanwhile the woman climbed down the 
retaining wall, and then descended the 
They found 
her sitting there with the man’s head in 
her lap. 

He had not recovered consciousness. 
There was no water, save for the tears that 
dropped from her eyes on his forehead. 
The warden, the surgeon, and the others 
made their way down. The convict’s back 
was broken, one of his legs was crushed, 
death was a question of a short time. His 
imprisonment was about to end. 

“Tt would almost be as well to let him 
die unconscious,” said the surgeon. “It 
will only be a short time.” 


slope, at the peril of her life. 
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“No!” said the warden. “I want him 
recalled to consciousness before he dies, 
if there is a power on earth by which you 
can accomplish it!” 

The surgeon looked curiously at his 
superior. It seemed an unnecessary cruelty, 
but the warden was accustomed to obedi- 
ence, and the surgeon complied wit!: his re- 
quest. Powerful stimulants were adminis- 
tered, and presently the man opened his 
eyes. For a moment he stared in bewil- 
derment, but full consciousness soon came 
to him. 

“Were they saved?” he whispered. 

“Yes,” said the warden. 

“T am glad!” said the man, closing his 
eyes as if to rest, but not relapsing into 
unconsciousness. 

“Captain Sydenham!” said the warden, 
clearly and loudly, giving him his old name 
and rank, while the others looked on 
wondering. 

“Here, sir!” said the man, opening his 
eyes and smiling. 

The warden held up his hand. There 
dangled from it, by its faded piece of 
scarlet ribbon, the Victoria Cross. 

“Do you know this?” he asked. 

“It’s mine!” was the whispered answer. 

“Thank God,” said the warden, “that 
you live to see me pin it once again upon 
your breast, where it shall lie forever!” 

He bent over, suiting his action to his 
word. The man, smiling, lifted his hand 
to his head, palm outward, in military 
salute to God and man—his final effort of 
any kind. 

nd there he lay dead, upon the ever- 
lasting hills, under the sunshine of Colo- 
rado, the bronze cross dark against the 
brown garb of the prison. 


’ 


LIGHT 


Westwarp sinks the sun at length, and backward stream his level rays 
Over threescore plodding years and all their undistinguished days. 


Slowly brightens, all along, the landscape’s blurred and broken line; 
In the cloudless evening air the distant colors blend and shine. 


Brighten now the simple, faithful, homespun honor, sound and strong; 
Perseverance wounded sore, that dragged the fainting will along; 


Panting wrestle to be clean, and sweating struggle to forgive; 


Awkward kindness—blundering love—how fair they look! 


How long they live! 


What, are these our puny harvests, ragged fields that mocked our sight, 
Rising, leaping, branching, flowering, dazzling in the evening light? 


Sarah N. Cleghorn 
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WITH A DRAWING (FRONTISPIECE) BY REMINGTON SCHUYLER 


HAWIAN was in bad company. But 
Chawian was young—only twenty- 
two years old, according to the way 

white men reékon time; and he could not 
help but feel a little flattered that two of 
the worst braves in his tribe openly courted 
his society. 

The three of them were standing in the 
railroad cut behind the Nugget dance-hall, 
which is on the bluff overlooking the town 
of Yuma. They were waiting for a hobo 
who had gone on a certain mission for 
them; and although they tried to talk to- 
gether casually, they kept looking toward 
the Nugget. 

As Yuma Indians, they were protégés of 
the government, and therefore were for- 
bidden to go into a saloon and buy three 
fingers of whisky across the bar, with the 
white men. The government said that they 
must be protected; so they obeyed the law 
to the letter. They gave a hobo a dime for 
his own personal use, then stood around in 
the cut, trying to look unconcerned. Owing 
to this elaborate system, they got their 
whisky by the bottleful instead of by the 
glass. ‘The hoboes, too, usually saw to it 
that the stuff was both bad and cheap. 

But Washington did not concern herself 
with this. She made the laws and passed 
them; she did not ask whether her adopted 
children were drunk or sober as a conse- 
quence. According to the law, they could 
buy nothing to drink; therefore they could 
never become intoxicated. Washington had 
done her duty. 

Of course, she would jail a hobo for 
giving liquor to Indians—that is, if she 
could find him and prove that money had 
figured in the transaction. However, 
hoboes are quick-footed, and Washington 
is a long way off. 

Chawian had never tasted the fire-water 
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which was held in such high repute by his 
brothers, the white men; but having seen 
the effects of it, he was afraid. He wanted 
to get away. He was too proud to make 
some feeble excuse, but he kept hoping that 
something would happen in time to save 
him. ‘The two braves with him knew noth- 
ing of this; they were thinking about the 
hobo, and about the brown bottle that he 
was going to hide under his coat and bring 
back to them. 

Chawian was to have some of this yellow 
water because he had helped them out of a 
nasty place one night. He had done them 
a kindly turn, and it behooved them to do 
the same by him. He had jumped in, un- 
asked, and given a deputy sheriff a good 
blow over the head. For this, Chawian 
had been locked up in the Yuma jail—a 
thing which had greatly surprised him. 

When the hobo came back, he had ful- 
filled his promise. He took the dime, which 
looked very big to him, and ran as fast as 
he could down the tracks. Then Chawian 
waited while the other two sampled the 
purchase. After this, he fitted his lips 
awkwardly around the mouth of the bottle. 
Some hot and nauseous stuff poured down 
his throat. 

He did this three times in turn, quickly 
and stealthily. Then they smashed the 
empty flask with a rock, and started off 
toward the reservation. 

For a while all went well with Chawian, 
save for the fact that sudden waves of heat 
would sweep over him, leaving him, mo- 
mentarily, both giddy and sick. Then, all 
at once, he discovered why amber water 
that comes out of a bottle is different 
from white water that bubbles out of a 
spring. 

The ground began to hurry along under 
his feet, so that it was hard to keep up with 
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it. ‘The two beside him started to talk in 
a strange fashion, at one time shouting into 
his ears, at another whispering, as if they 
were determined that he should not hear 
what they were saying. 

Chawian stayed close to them, because 
he was puzzled, and even a little fright- 
ened. If they went away and left him, 
anything might happen, for his legs were 
both weak and unruly at the knees. But 
he found, at last, that he could not keep 
on; so he gave it up and sat down, feeling 
humiliated, but very sleepy. 

The others stood by talking; then they 
went away, making dancing shadows that 
whirled around on the sand. Chawian 
called after them, but it was useless, as he 
knew it would be. So he stayed where he 
was, and tried to find out what was the 
matter. 

After a long while, the singing in his 
ears died away. He stood up unsteadily, 
and started out in the direction where the 
reservation should have been. When he 
found himself on a street where there were 
white men’s shoes, and trees moving about, 
he turned around and went another way. 
This was worse for him, because it led 
straight to the sheriff's office. But Chawian 
was now hopelessly drunk, and followed 
without question wherever his feet wanted 
to go. 

Finally he was halted, and a voice said 
words at a great rate. This was followed 
by a sudden kick in the region of Cha- 
wian’s spine, and some shouted advice 
about moving on. 

The words and the voice cleared away 
the fog a bit, and stirred up ugly memories. 
So when he found himself sitting on a 
griddle of hot sand, Chawian made many 
attempts to get up. He had several matters 
to settle with that particular voice. When 
he found that he was not yet in control of 
his feet, he sat still, and thought about a 
great many things which were better for- 
gotten. 

The blue fog faded into deep orange, 
and then, after running the gamut of the 
rainbow, became a dull reddish color. 
Little thrills of hatred began to race up 
and down Chawian’s back. Every time 
one darted into his head, the red haze 
thinned out, and the things behind it took 
on the right proportions. He saw that the 
sand was but the court-house yard, and 
that the black thing behind him was none 
other than the Yuma jail. 
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He understood, then, about the voice. It 
belonged to Gus, the deputy sheriff. Cha- 
wian had had dealings with Gus before. 
In proof of this there was a white scar 
across his scalp, but recently healed; the 
deputy sheriff knew a great deal about 
handling the butt of a six-shooter. There 
was the memory, also, of thirty days spent 
in an evil-smelling cell—this was when the 
unwashed cut above his forehead had been 
very painful, throbbing both by day and 
by night. 

Afterward, with a bloody rag tied around 
his head, Chawian had worked in the 
streets, breaking rock. ‘There had been 
others working with him, hoboes and such, 
all with a ball and chain around the left 
leg. Usually one or two of these men would 
collapse about noon; but Chawian, being 
an Indian, and having young, trained 
muscles under his brown skin, could not 
faint, although at times he had been very 
sick. Instead, he had acquired some in- 
teresting marks on his ankle, where the 
links of the chain were sharpest. 

Each day he had had the dubious pleas- 
ure of seeing the people of his tribe pass 
him with hard eyes and a certain straight- 
ening of the backbone. He had never for- 
gotten about this, but the whisky sent the 
blood a little faster into his brain to-day, 
so he remembered better. 


II 


Gus stood in the doorway of the sheriff’s 
office, watching Chawian trying to find his 
feet, and he thought it entertaining enough 
to call the sheriff from the hallway. Of 
course, Gus had no means of knowing what 
was going on inside of Chawian’s head; all 
that he saw was a young Indian somewhat 
the worse for drink, whose blue flannel 
shirt was torn at the shoulder, and whose 
moccasined feet stuck out absurdly from 
the short legs of some white man’s cast-off 
trousers. 

“It’s Charlie John, an’ I don’t wanter 
run him in again,” Gus said finally. 
“Them fools up at Washington raise such 
a row every time you look at one of these 
here Injuns. I got another bunch of letters 
from D. C. this morning.” 

“Still kickin’ about the cut you give him 
over the ear?” 

“Same old story. They keep on tellin’ 
you to jail the hobo that buys the booze, 
an’ to let the noble red man run loose and 
burn up the town. A hobo gets his little 
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two bits for buyin’ a couple o’ quarts 0’ gin 
for a copper-colored child of the gov’mint. 
The hobo gets sent up for two years, hard 
work. Mr. Copper-color has a good time 
beatin’ up his squaw. It’s a_ dirty 
business! ” 

“Charlie John’s gettin’ up,” said the 
sheriff. “ Better start him on down toward 
the reservation. An’ be easy with him. 
There’s a lot of white ones drunker’n him 
down-town, and the last time, you know, 
he hadn't been doin’ nothin’. It was them 
other two—them that got away.” 

The sheriff knocked out his pipe against 
the sill, then turned back into the hallway. 
Gus yanked his hat down over his eyes 
and ran across the yard toward Chawian. 

The Indian was now both sober and 
ashamed, although he had no appearance 
of it. He was standing up, twisting the 
buttons on his shirt around and around 
with shaky fingers. 

“Now you get outer here!” Gus said, 
and dropped his right hand on his holster. 

Chawian did not move. His face was 
absolutely expressionless, but his eyes 
glowed as if small lamps had been lighted 
behind them. 

“ All right—then I'll put you out!” Gus 
said hotly. 

“No sabe,” 
falsehood. 

Then he tightened up his muscles, as he 
waited for Gus to draw out his six-shooter. 
But Gus had no intention of defying the 
powers at Washington so soon. He pushed 
the nose of the holstered gun under Cha- 
wian’s ribs, and said a great many unclean 
oaths, both in Spanish and English, so that 
they would be sure to carry. 

Chawian waited, for another part of his 
brain was waking up, and it told him that 
it was wiser to forget unpleasant things 
and get out while there was time. But 
Gus, assuming that even sober Indians are 
brainless, continued to treat him like a 
drunken one. He said some pointed things 
about Chawian’s ancestry, and was much 
surprised to find himself on his hands and 
knees in the sand. He scrambled about 
until he got hold of Chawian’s legs; then 
he doubled the Indian up, and they rolled 
around together. in the yard. 

They did this until Chawian straight- 
ened himself suddenly, and began to ham- 
mer at Gus’s face. The taste of warm 
blood in his mouth made Gus forget all 
about Washington, and many other im- 
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portant details. He got his gun out of its 
holster, jammed it up against Chawian, 
and pulled the trigger. ‘ 

Chawian rolled over on his side, and 
threw one arm up across his face. His 
legs straightened out with convulsive kick- 
ings at the knees. A dark, wet spot at his 
left shoulder-blade widened until the back 
of his shirt was drenched, and the sand had 
red drops on it. 

Gus stood up and wiped his face on his 
He was not swearing, because it 
It was the sheriff who 
“You fool! You 


sleeve. 
hurt his mouth. 
turned Chawian over. 
fool!” he said. 

“Did I—did I get him?” 

“No,” said the sheriff, for Chawian’s 
eves, though glazed with pain, looked up 
into his with perfect understanding and 
hatred. “Pick him up—quick!” 

So they lifted him by the heels and the 
head, and carried him into the court-house, 
where they stretched him on a table, face 
down. The sheriff cut off the dirty flannel 
shirt. He made a queer sound in his 
throat at what he saw beneath it. 

“What d’ye mean by usin’ soft-nosed 
bullets for town duty?” he demanded. 

“What we goin’ to do?” Gus asked. 

He was trembling all over, for he was 
beginning to remember about Washington. 

The sheriff swung the water-bucket from 
its bench to the table, and began to wash 
out the wound. 

“Get a wagon — somehow. We'll get 
him to my place before anybody sees him. 
An’ keep your mouth shut!” 

Gus found a farm-wagon hitched to the 
court-house fence. He drove it up in front 
of the door and scrambled over the wheel. 

“You take his feet,” said the sheriff. 
He threw a coat over the naked back, and 
they slid something that looked very little 
like a man into the bed of the wagon. “I'll 
drag him into my place. Get a doctor. 
Get Smith—he won't talk. Wash your 
face first.” 

He took up the reins, and Chawian felt 
a terrible grinding and wrenching going 
on beneath him. It sent shooting pains all 
over his body and set up explosions in the 
middle of his back. He wanted to scream, 
but he remembered that only squaws and 
white men did that; so he lay on his fa 
and waited for the explosions. 

When the grinding stopped, he was 
heaved up on something, and this was 
harder to bear than the wrenching. Then 
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they put him on a white man’s bed, which 
is sagging and soft. After that, a new 
voice came in and poured some fiery-hot 
stuff on his shoulder, then dug around in 
it with a knife. 

This was not pleasant, but it did not 
last long. When it was over, Chawian 
asked for kueres kulalah, who is a medi- 
cine-man of great power, having held con- 
verse with many gods and with the minor 
devils. When he was not forthcoming, 
Chawian stared at the whitewashed wall 
beside him, and thought it both pretty and 
startlingly clean. 

“Outer his head!” said the sheriff. He 
gave the doctor three or four gold pieces, 
which chinked together seductively in his 
palm. “He was resistin’ arrest,” he ex- 
plained. “But it’s nobody’s business— 
and Gus is in bad at D. C., anyway.” 

“TI see!” said the doctor, who was not 
a stupid man. “I'll be in every day— 
after dark.” 

“Will he bump?” Gus asked. 

“No, but he won't be out of here for 
some bit.” 

“We'll tell Injun Joe that he’s in jail 
again. Itll get aroun’ in the tribe, and 
shut ‘em up.” 

The figure on the bed stirred under the 
counterpane. 

“I'll give him a spoonful of trional,” the 
doctor said. “He needs the sleep.” 

He liked the Indian for not yelping. 

“Why?” said Gus. “Them Injuns is 
made outer iron.” 

The doctor poured out the trional with 
lowered eyes. But Chawian had no faith 
in the mixture, nor in the men around him; 
so he clenched his teeth, and the liquid 
spilled down over his neck and made a 
spot on the new bandage. 

“Grateful beasts!” said Gus. 

“Just children,” said the doctor, 
stuck a needle into the brown forearm. 

He waited while Chawian struggled 
against a sudden drowsiness; then he took 
up his black satchel and went out by a 
side door. 


and 


Ill 


WueNn Chawian woke up, he felt cool 
and refreshed, as if he had been sleeping 
out in front of the wickiup, and had been 
awakened by the patter of rain-drops in his 
face. He tried to sit up, whereat he dis- 
covered that there was a red-hot iron be- 
tween his shoulder-blades. As it was pain- 
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ful, it made him think of Gus, so he looked 
around for the deputy. The room was 
dark, save for a circle of light around a 
chair, where a lamp burned fitfully in a 
draft. 

Chawian waited, listening. From the 
back of the house, he could hear the purr- 
ing of a cat. He struggled up and sat on 
the side of the bed. It made him dizzy; 
but he clung there. 

Through a window, he could see the 
pale dawn above the mesa. By now, the 
squaws would be watching the smoke above 
the morning fires; and behind his great 
cowhide curtains, the kueres kulalah would 
be chanting to the great yellow god of the 
rising sun. 

Chawian stood up, and the room ran 
around him im circles. Black clouds rolled 
up before his eyes. ‘They were thick and 
heavy, and he choked with every breath; 
but he staggered over to the door and 
opened it. 

Then he went back for the gray blanket 
that was folded across the foot of the bed. 
He wrapped this around him with one arm, 
and stole out into the yard. 

The air was fresh and sweet, damp with 
the morning dew. Chawian drew in great 
lungfuls of it, and it made him feel 
stronger. He went out of the yard and 
across the deserted street, where he leaned 
against a house to save himself from fall- 
ing. Then, with slow and struggling steps, 
he went on, staying in the shadows when 
it was possible. 

By the time he got to the mesa road, he 
was crawling on his hands and knees, so 
that the trailing blanket wiped a wide path 
behind him. Every time he wanted to lie 
down and sleep, he would think of Gus; 
but finally the iron in his back got too 
heavy to carry, and he fell over in the 
sand. He had no intention of stopping, but 
he had to rest. 

It was there that E-an-yo found him, the 
rays of the sun full in his face. 

“Chawian!” he said, and there was a 
peculiar wailing note in his voice. 

He gathered up the lad in his arms like 
a child, and turned back toward the reser- 
vation. 

At the turn of the road that leads to the 
wickiups, a young girl was waiting for 
them. She said nothing, but ran along be- 
side them, holding Chawian’s limp hand in 
her own. When the squaws left their cook- 
ing-pots and ran, moaning, to crowd 
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around the lodge of the kueres kulalah, she 
slipped away and hid herself in her 
mother’s wickiup. There she cried softly, 
with her face pressed into her hands, for 
fear some one would hear. 

Inside the lodge, the kueres kulalah took 
off the flimsy red bandages and bound up 
the wound under Chawian’s shoulder after 
his own fashion, with wet grasses that were 
cool to the flesh. He set a pot to brewing, 
and it threw off a heavy, sweetish odor. 
Then he chose certain pebbles and beads 
from a leather bag, and, kneeling down 
with them in his wrinkled hands, talked 
with his gods. Above his head, some rein- 
deer hoofs rattled together in a swinging 
basket. 

Chawian opened his eyes drowsily, and 
when he saw where he was, he smiled. 

The next day, Chawian was carried 
from the lodge, for it is unwise to have a 
stranger too long therein. It is all woven 
around with magic spells, delicate and 
easily broken. They took him to old Man- 
ya’s wickiup, where he was laid upon 
newly woven blankets, which were spread 
out on the earth floor. The tribe debated 
over Manya’s hospitality, for her daughter, 
Lalta, was young and unusually pretty, 
and it was reported that she had waited 
all night at the turning of the road for 
Chawian’s return. 

Old Manya herself had nothing to say. 
she squatted in her doorway all day long, 
her bone needles flying in and out of her 
beadwork, and her brown hands glistening 
in the sunlight. 

When the squaws would come to ques- 
tion her, she would grunt in answer or 
mumble the numbers of her beads. But at 
night, while she watched over her cooking- 
pots, they heard her praying—asking that 
Chawian be taken away, down the long 
road which has no turning. She promised 
two ponies to speed him on his way, both 
to be young and glossy; and, forgetful of 
that great god, Washington, D. C., who 
forbids all such practises, she covenanted 
that the ponies should be blindfolded and 
buried alive in a great pit, where they 
would await him. 

It was thus that the tribe learned that all 
was not well with Chawian. It was said 
that his arm was a lifeless thing, like the 
dead limb of a tree, and that there was a 
sunken place under his shoulder. Hearing 
this, the old men held their hands up be- 
their faces, and talked of the time 
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when unfit braves were sent away on secret 
journeys, from which they did not return. 
They conferred openly with the kueres 
kulalah; but he shook his head sadly, and 
went each day, at sundown, to Manya’s 
wickiup. 


IV 


ONE evening, Gus, the deputy sheriff, 
rode into the reservation. Manya took him 
behind her thick curtains and pointed to 
a heap of blankets in a shadowy corner. 
There he saw Chawian, one arm folded 
helplessly across his breast. 

The half light, and the dark eyes fixed 
so intently upon him, confused Gus, and 
he did not say well what he had come to 
say. But he told them, somehow, why he 
was there, and held out a handful of silver 
money, which was what he offered for 
silence. It was then that Lalta brushed 
aside the curtains and stood in the door- 
way, pointing to the road that led up over 
the mesa toward the town. 

Gus went away, carrying with him his 
money; but he carried something else, 
something that did not belong to him—the 
memory of Lalta standing straight and 
slender against the dark curtains. As he 
rode back to town, he kept thinking about 
the curve of her young, brown neck. 

When he was gone, Lalta knelt down be- 
side Chawian and said: 

“Thou must not give him thought. They 
are not of us. They are without heart.” 

She used the words of the old Indian 
tongue, which is beautiful, and the one 
thing with which Washington has not con- 
cerned herself. Outside, there might be an 
ugly world, hemmed about by white men 
and their laws; but in the fragrant, half- 
darkened wickiup, Lalta could forget them 
and remember nothing save that she was 
the daughter of a great people, and that 
she was happy. 

“He, the white man, looked at thee,” 
said Chawian. “He will return.” 

“The curtains are forever drawn against 
him,” said Lalta, and put her head down 
above his heart. “And thou — thou art 
beautiful, like the stars above the silver 
desert when the day is very new,” she 
whispered. 

“And then I shall see that he does not 
return again—for I shall be waiting.” 

Lalta pressed her hand over his mouth. 

“Who are we, to talk of evil things? 
The white men are no concern of ours, 
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save that we must hate them, since they 
hate us and are cruel. I can hear thy 
heart, which is my heart, fluttering like a 
caged bird against its walls. Dost thou not 
love me?” Chawian threw his arm around 
her and drew her closer. “And, at night, 
when there is a high moon, we will go 
hand in hand beyond the sand-hills, where 
the face of the desert is like thy face, 
smooth and fair. What have we to do with 
the white men, who are evil?” 

“IT am broken like a poplar-tree beaten 
down by too strong a wind,” said Chawian. 
“ But I know that he will return, for he 
has seen thee. And on that day it will 
not be well with us.” 

But the days went by, and still Gus did 
not return. One morning, when the sun- 
shine was bright and hot on the sand, 
Chawian walked out of Manya’s wickiup. 
He held his head high, with his eyes wide 
open and looking straight ahead, but he 
was ashamed. 

He was maimed—-an insult to his people. 
They would not send him away, because 
they were under the heel of the white man; 
but they would despise him. That it was 
their enemy, the white man, who had hurt 
him, made no difference. They were In- 
dians, and a deformed thing is an eyesore 
and a mockery to their gods. 

The old men put down their pipes, and 
came out to look at Chawian; but they did 
not speak to him. The squaws wailed and 
hid their faces when he passed them; and 
the young braves went by with downcast 
eyes. The kueres kulalah watched from 
his lodge and sorrowed for his tribe, that 
was as children in the hands of that merci- 
less one, Washington. 

Chawian saw it a'l like a man in a 
dream, but he went on steadily with what 
he had planned. He brought a string of 
ponies, which he gave to old Manya; and 
she mourned as she put Lalta’s small hand 
in his own. Then Chawian and Lalta 
built a new wickiup, not near the others, 
as it should have been, but by the sand- 
dunes, which are on the edge of the desert. 

Of the three, Lalta alone was happy. 
She was even secretly glad that Chawian 
suffered; it kept him very close to her. At 
night, sometimes, when she lay awake be- 
side him, the tears in her eves were as much 
from gladness as from sorrow. For Cha- 


wian, cut off from his tribe, had more need 
of her. 
But one day it happened as Chawian had 
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said. Gus rode up in front of the wickiups, 
and called old Manya from her beads. He 
talked with her for a long time, and gave 
her some money. He told her that her 
daughter, Lalta, was the prettiest squaw of 
the Yumas, and that it was well to keep the 
white men friendly. 

As he was riding out of the reservation, 
he met Smith, the doctor. Smith gave Gus 
a quick look from under his eyebrows, 
then went by without speaking. 


V 


In the days that followed, Gus returned 
to the wickiups many times; and although 
it was Lalta that he watched, it was the 
old squaw, Manya, to whom he explained 
his business there. Each time he gave her 
money, and once he brought a handful of 
brass jewelry that twinkled in the sunlight. 
And one twilight, when Manya returned 
from Yuma, she had a fine gold tooth in 
place of one of her own. This was a 
possession for which she had long secretly 
pined. 

The tribe looked on, and waited. They 
had seen transactions of this kind before. 
They made no complaint; for they had 
learned, by experience, that it is not profit- 
able to oppose the white brothers. 

Finally, Manya went to her daughter. 
It seemed that Washington was angry with 
Chawian because he had tasted fire-water, 
and that Gus alone could save him from its 
terrible wrath. He was willing to do this 
for a suitable compensation, the nature of 
which Manya explained. He was to return 
that night for his answer. 

When Lalta heard this, she 
Chawian. 

“So he has been here many times, and 
I did not know?” he said. 

“Yes. And now he will take thee away, 
unless—” 

She buried her face in her hands and 
began to rock back and forth, crying like 
a child. 

“Ts it not better that we both go away,” 
she whispered, “out into the desert, by a 
road that we do not know, so that we may 
not return?” 

“We cannot,” said Chawian. “Else I 
would have gone before. Thou knowest 
that that is the one thing that the gods do 
not forgive.” 

“T know,” said Lalta. 
would be very wroth with our people, 
can bear no heavier burden.” 


went to 


“And the gods 
who 
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well that we may not go,” he 
answered. “For there is a thing that I 
must do. I have waited, but it is now 
time. Now, as it will please me, thou art 
to make thyself beautiful to-night, in the 
dress that is dearest to me; for I must 
leave thee, though I shall return.” 

So Lalta put on the yellow dress with a 
broad, dark band around the full skirt. 
She brought out her treasured moccasins, 
incrusted with talismans pleasing to the 
gods. About her neck she wore her heaviest 
beads, long ropes of them, looped around 
her neck and across her breast, and then 
falling straight and glittering to her knees. 

She shook down her hair, which was 
clipped even at the shoulders, as it should 
be, if it is to be thick and lustrous and to 
frame the face properly. She painted her 
lips very red with earth paint, so that her 
skin would seem clear and pale beside 
them. Then, bending above a copper bow], 
she drew two narrow lines of black across 
both cheeks and over the delicate bridge 
of the nose. These not only made her flesh 
seem warmer brown, but made her eyes a 
silky black, like the hearts of two desert 
poppies. 

Chawian was waiting for her before 
their wickiup. Behind him, the great cop- 
per sun rested on the rim of the desert, 
and the sand was like a sheet of beaten 
gold. 

“Thou art beautiful, Lalta,” he said. 
“T shall never forget thee. No matter what 
befalls us, I shall never forget thee. And 
I—what am I? I am like the dust under 
thy small feet. I am like my tribe, a 
broken thing. There is no longer a place 
for me among my people, even as there is 
no longer a place for my people among the 
white men.” 

He took her hand and led her past the 
wickiups, past the glowing fires where the 
smoke rose straight and blue, then past 
the kueres kulalah’s lodge, to a low hill 
that overlooked the desert. 

“See, beloved,” he said, “where there is 
a joining together of the sand and the sky. 
Beyond that, there are many tribes and 
many peoples who have gone ahead. And 
there, some day, I will be with thee again, 
of a straight body, without blemish, as a 
brave should be. Thou wilt not forget, 
beloved?” He looked at her a long time. 
“Whatever thing may befall us, thou wilt 
not forget?” 

“T will not forget,” said Lalta. 


“It is 
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“And thou wilt forever hate the white 


men? ‘They are evil, and will endure when 
we are no more, for they have stamped us 
out like grasses that are trodden down by 
the feet of the herds.” 

But Lalta could not answer, and he knelt 
down in the sand at her feet and comforted 
her. 

When she returned to the wickiup that 
night, she went alone for the first time. 
Chawian had other things to do. He went 
out to the gates of the reservation and lay 
with his ear to the sand, listening. 

When it was late, and the black, moon- 
less sky seemed to lie very close to the face 
of the desert, he heard the hoof-beats of 
Gus’s pony a long way off. He went up 
the road to meet him. 

Gus rode down on him, unknowing. 
The pony suddenly shied into the mesquit, 
neighing. Gus tried to pull him back into 
the road, but he would not go. He was 
breathing hard, and trembling under the 
girths. 

Gus got out of the saddle, swearing. He 
could see nothing, but he heard a soft 
sound like bare feet stealing along in the 
sand. Then, in the darkness, there was a 
white man’s oath, which ended in a kind of 
gurgle. 

The pony reared on his hind legs, and 
then, turning, bolted back toward the 
distant town. He cantered into the yard 
of the court-house, and because he wanted 
somebody to feed and corral him, he 
rubbed his nose against the office window. 

The sheriff came out. When he saw the 
empty saddle, he ran back into the room, 
yelling for other men to come with him. 
He rode out of the vard on Gus’s pony, 
with the others hard at his heels. 

The next day the town of Yuma heard 
that a voung Indian had murdered Gus, 
the deputy sheriff. One man went in to 
tell Smith, the doctor. 

“What are we coming to, Smith,” he 
said, “with them dirty Injuns killing off 
decent white men? It was Charlie John. 
They don’t seem to appreciate nothin’ we 
do for ’em. Mighty pretty squaw of his, 
too. Saw the sheriff pikin’ her off down 
at the reservation this morning.” 

“So Charlie John came back, after all!” 


said the doctor. “Now I wonder what 
Washington will have to say about this!” 
Then he mumbled something about 


children, and went out, closing the door 
sharply after him. 
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Lizzie Fogarty, once of the stocking-counter, now established on the vaudeville boards as 


Mazie Dean, one of the “ Dancing Deans.” 

When Joan announces her plan, her father 
earnings in betting on horse-races—turns her o 
resolves to seek help and counsel from Mazie D 
her—289 West Forty-Fifth Street—no one ans 
a serious situation. She has lost the little ro 
just eighty-two cents left. 

Before she can decide which way to turn, 
her evident distress, he offers to do what he c 
His manner is courteous, and Joan is incline 


IV (continued) 

UT what more specifically prepos- 
sessed Joan in the man’s favor, 
and what in the end influenced her 

to repose some slight confidence in him, 
was a quality conferred upon him by the 
girl herself. She chose to be reminded of 
that flower of latter-day chivalry who had 
once whisked her out of persecution into his 
taxicab and to her home. In fact, the two 
were vastly different, and Joan knew it; 
but at least, she argued, they were alike in 
this—both were gentlemen, rare beings in 
her cosmos. 

Withal, it was principally through 
fatigue and helpless bewilderment that she 
at length yielded and consented to precede 
him into the vestibule. He opened the 
inner doors, and Joan passed into a hall- 
way typical of the New York houses of an 
old order, now happily obsolescent. Its 
flooring was of tiles, alternately black and 
white —a hideous checkerboard arrange- 
ment. A huge hat-rack, black walnut 
framing a dark mirror, towered on the one 
hand; on the other rose a high arched door 


way, closed. 


* This story began in the December 
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a thriftless newsdealer, who wastes his scanty 
ut of her home, a shabby East Side flat. She 
ean; but at the address that Mazie has given 
wers her ring at the bell. This leaves her in 
ll of bills that was in her hand-bag, and has 


a man comes up the steps of the house. Seeing 
an to help her, and invites her to step inside. 


d trust him. 


Lo 


While the man made fast the street 
doors, Joan waited at the foot of a vast, 
gloomy stairway, its upper landing lost in 
shadows impenetrable to the feeble il- 
lumination of the single small tongue of 
gas that flickered in an _ old-fashioned 
bronze chandelier. 

Listening, Joan could detect no sounds 
in all the house other than those made by 
the young man at the doors. 

“If you'll be good enough to step this 
way 

He led the way to the rear of the hall, 
where, in the shadow of the staircase, he 
unlocked a door and disappe@red. The 
girl waited on the threshold of a dark, cool, 
airy chamber, apparently occupying the 
entire rear half of the ground floor. At the 
back long windows stood open to the night. 
The smell of rain was in the room. 

“Half a minute! Ill make a light.” 

He found his way through the shadows 
with the assurance of one on familiar 
ground. In the middle of the room a match 
spluttered and blazed. With a slight plup, 
a gas drop-light with a green shade leaped 
magically out of the obscurity, discovering 
the silhouette of a tall, slight figure bend- 
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ing low to adjust the flame; which presently 
grew strong and even, diffusing a warm and 
steady glow below the green penumbra of 
its shade. 

The man swung round with his quaint 
air of deference. 

“Now, if you don’t mind sitting down 
and waiting a little, I'l ask Mme. Duprat 
about Miss—your friend—” 

“Miss Dean—Mazie Dean.” 

“Thanks!” 

He left the room instantly, and she heard 
his footsteps deliberately ascending the 
stairway. 

Joan found a deeply cushioned arm- 
chair, and subsided into it with a sigh. 
The intensity of her weariness was indeed 
a very serious matter with her. Her very 
wits shirked the labor of grappling with the 
problem of what she should do if Mazie 
Dean were not at home. 

Wondering incoherently, she stared about 
her. The rich, subdued glow of the shaded 
light suggested more than it revealed. She 
was impressed by the generous proportions, 
of the room. The lamp stood upon a long, 
broad table littered with a few books and 
a great many papers, inkstands, pens, blot- 


ters, ash-trays, pipes—all in agreeable dis- 


order. Beyond this table was a smaller 
one, on which rested a typewriting-machine. 
Against the nearer wall she discovered a 
luxurious, if worn, Jeather-covered couch. 
There were two immense bookcases of black 
walnut. The windows at the back disclosed 
a section of iron-railed balcony. 

She was sensitive to an anodynous at- 
mosphere of quiet and comfort. 

Drowsily she heard a quiet knocking on 
some door above-stairs; a subdued murmur 
of voices; the closing of a door; footsteps 
descending the long staircase. As _ these 
last sounded on the tiled flooring, the girl 
spurred her flagging senses and got up in 
a sudden flutter of doubt, anxiety, and em- 
barrassment. The man entering the room 
found her so—poised in indecision. 

“Please do sit down,” he said quietly, 
with a smile that carried reassurance. 

Taking her compliance for something 
granted, he passed on to another armchair 
beside the long table. 

With a surprising docility and a total 
absence of distrust, she sank back into her 
chair, her eyes eloquent with the question 
that lingered unuttered on her parted lips. 

Her host, lounging, turned to her a face 
of which one-half was in dense shadow—a 
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thin, strongly modeled face with eyes at 
once whimsical and thoughtful, and a thin- 
lipped mouth of infinitely droll expression. 
He rested his elbow on the table and his 
head on a spare, sinewy hand, his slender 
fingers thrusting up into hair that was 
straight, not long, and rather light in color. 

“I’m sorry to have to report,” he said 
gently, “that ‘the Dancing Deans, Mazie 
and May,’ are on the road. So I'm in- 
formed by Mme. Duprat, at least. They're 
not expected back for several weeks. I hope 
you aren't greatly disappointed ?” 

Her eves, wide and dark with dismay, 
told him too plainly that she was. She 
made no effort to speak, but, after an in- 
stant of dumb consternation, moved as if 
to rise. He detained her with a gesture. 

“Please don’t hurry. You needn't, you 
know. Of course, if you must, I won't de- 
tain you; the door is open, your way clear 
to the street. But what are you going to 
do about a place to sleep to-night?” 

She stared in surprise and puzzled re- 
sentment. A warm wave of color tempo- 
rarily displaced her pallor. 

“What makes you so sure I've no place 
to go?” she demanded ungraciously. 

He lifted his shoulders slightly and 
dropped his hand to the table. 

“Perhaps I was impertinent,” he admit- 
ted, with becoming gravity. “I’m sorry. 
But you haven’t, have you?” 

“No, I haven’t,” she said sharply. “ But 
what’s that—” 

“As you quite reasonably imply, it’s 
nothing to me,” he interrupted suavely; 
“but I should be sorry to think of you out 
there, alone, in the rain, when there’s no 
reason why you need be.” 

“No reason!” she echoed. 

Without warning, the man tilted the 
green lamp-shade until her face was flood- 
ed with a broad, strong glow. A spark of 
indignation kindled in her while she en- 
dured his brief, impersonal, silent examina- 
tion. Sheer fatigue alone prevented her 
from rising and walking out of the room. 

He replaced the shade, and got himself 
out of the chair with a swift movement 
that seemed not at all one of haste. 

“T see no reason,” he said coolly. “I’ve 
got to run along now. I merely dropped 
in to get a manuscript. I think you'll find 
this room quite comfortable. The couch 
there makes an excellent bed, and there’s a 
good bolt on the inside of the door. Of 
course, it’s very unconventional, but I know 
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you'll be kind enough to overlook that, 
considering the circumstances. ‘To-morrow, 
after a good rest, you can make up your 
mind whether it would be wiser to stick to 
your first plan or—go home!” He smiled 
with a vague, disinterested geniality, and 
added: “Now don’t say no,” when he saw 
that the girl had likewise risen. 

“What makes you think I’ve left home?” 
she insisted hotly. 

“Well ”—his smile broadened—“ deduc- 
tive faculty—Sherlock Holmes—Dupin- 
that sort of tommyrot, you know. But it 
wasn’t a bad guess, now was it?” 

“I don’t see how you knew,” she mut- 
tered sulkily. 

“TI can’t quite tell, myself.” 

He ran his long fingers once or twice 
through his hair, in a manner of great per- 
plexity. 

“It wasn’t my fault,” she protested, with 
a flash of passion. “I lost my job to-day, 
and because I said I wanted to go on the 
stage, my father put me out of the house.” 

“Yes,” he agreed amiably. “Quite so! 
I fancied it was something like that. But 
there isn’t really any reason why you 


‘ 


shouldn’t go home to-morrow and patch it 


up, is there?” 

She gulped convulsively: 

“You don’t understand—” 

“Probably I don’t,” he conceded. “ Still, 
things may look very much otherwise in the 
morning. They generally do, I notice. 
One goes to bed with reluctance and wakes 
up with a headache. But if you'll listen 
to me a moment—why,-then, if you want 
to go, I sha’n’t detain you. My name is 
Matthias Gaunt—if I do look it myself. 
My trade is writing things—plays, mostly. 
I know it sounds foolish, but then I hate 
exercise. I live—sleep, that is—elsewhere 

down the street. This is merely my 
workroom; so your stopping here won’t in- 
convenience me in the least.” 

He snatched up a mass of papers from 
the table, folded them hastily, and thrust 
them into one pocket of his coat. “ That’s 
the manuscript I was after. Good night! 
I do hope you'll be comfortable.” 

And before the amazed girl could collect 
herself, he had his hat and hand-bag and 
was already in the hallway. She ran after 
him. 

“But, Mr. Gaunt- He glanced hasti- 
ly over his shoulder while continuing to 
fumble with the night-latch, “I can’t 
accept : 
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“Oh, but you must—really, you know!’ 

He had the door open. 

“But why do you—how can you trust 
me with all your things?” 

“Tut!” he said reprovingly from the 
vestibule. “ Nothing there but play scripts, 
and they’re not worth anything. Nobody 
will produce ‘em. I know, because I’ve 
tried!” 

He closed the inner door and banged the 
outer door behind him. 

Joan, on the point of pursuing him to 
the street, paused at the vestibule doors and 
stood for a moment hesitant. Then, with a 
bewildered look, she moved slowly back to 
the rear room, shut herself in, and shot the 
bolt. 

Outside the door, Mr. Gaunt delayed 
long enough to turn up his coat-collar for 
the better protection of his linen. He sur- 
veyed with a wry grin the slashing rush of 
rain through which he must needs paddle 
unprotected. 

“Queer thing for a fellow to do!” he 
.mused dispassionately. “Dare say I am a 
bit of an ass. I might at least have bor- 
rowed my own umbrella; but that would 
hardly have been consistent with the egre- 
gious insanity of the performance. I won- 
der why I do these awful things? If I 
only knew, perhaps I could stop!” 
Running down the steps, he set out at 
a rapid pace for the Hotel Astor, which in 
due time received and harbored him for the 
night. 


Vv 


AWAKENING at a late hour in a small 
bedroom bright with sunlight, Mr. Gaunt 
treated himself to a moment of incredulity. 
All that he saw proved strange to his 
drowsy preceptions, and his transitory emo- 
tions on finding himself in unfamiliar sur- 
roundings might be most aptly and tersely 
summed up in the exclamation of the old 
lady in the nursery rime: “ Lack-a-mercy, 
can this be 1?” 

Being, however, susceptible to a convic- 
tion of singular strength that he was him- 
self and none other, and by dint of sheer 
will power overcoming a tremendous dis- 
inclination to do anything but lie still and 
feel perfectly healthy, sound, and at peace 
with the world, he induced himself to roll 
over and fish for his watch in the pocket 
of the coat hanging on a near-by chair. 

He found the hour to be half past ten. 
He fancied that he must have been un- 
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commonly tired to have slept so late. Then 
he remembered. 

“One doesn’t need to get drunk to be 
daft,” was the conclusion he enunciated to 
his loneliness. “I hope to goodness she’s 
not poking round among my papers!” 

The perturbation to which this thought 
gave rise got him out of bed more promptly 
than would otherwise have been the case. 
None the less, he forgot it entirely in an- 
other moment, and had bathed and dressed, 
and was knotting his tie before a mirror, 
when the memory of the girl once more 
flitted darkly athwart the glass of his con- 
sciousness. 

“Wonder what it was that made me turn 
myself out of house and home for the sake 
of that girl, anyway? Something about 
her!” 

Try as he might, he could recall no 
definite details of her personality. She re- 
mained a shadow—a hunted, tearful, des- 
perate wraith of girlhood; more than that, 
nothing. 

He wagged his head seriously. 

“ Something about her! Must have been 


good-looking, or something!” 
With this he drifted off into an inconse- 
quent and irrelevant reverie, which enter- 


tained him exclusively throughout break- 
fast and his brief homeward walk. In his 
magnificent, pantoscopic, protean imagina- 
tion he was busily engaged in writing the 
first act of a splendid new play—some- 
thing exquisitely odd, original, witty, and 
dramatic. 

A vague smile touched the corners of his 
mouth; his eyes were hazily lustrous; his 
nose was in the air. He had forgotten 
his guest entirely. He ran up the steps of 
No. 289, let himself in, trotted down the 
hall, and burst unceremoniously into his 
room—not in the least disconcerted to find 
it empty — not, indeed, mindful that it 
might have been otherwise. 

His hat went one way, his hand-bag into 
a corner with a resounding bang. He sat 
himself down at his typewriter, quickly 
and deftly assembled three sheets of paper, 
with two sheets of carbon between, and in- 
serted these into the carriage of the ma- 
chine. Then he sat back at leisure, his 
gaze wandering dreamily out of the long, 
open windows, into the world of sunshine 
that shimmered over the back yards. 

A subconscious impulse moved him to 
stretch forth a long arm and drop his hand 
on the center-table. After a few seconds 
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his groping fingers closed round the bowl 
of an aged and well-beloved pipe. He 
filled it, lighted it, smoked serenely. 

Half an hour elapsed before he was dis- 
turbed. Then some one knocked impera- 
tively on the door. He recognized the 
knock; it was Mme. Duprat’s. Swinging 
round in his chair, he said pleasantly: 

“Come in.” 

Mme. Duprat entered, filling the door- 
way. She shut the door and stood in front 
of it, subjecting it to an almost total eclipse. 
She was tall and portly, a grenadier of a 
woman. The austerity of her severely 
classic countenance was somewhat moder- 
ated by a delicate, dark little mustache on 
her upper lip. Her mien was regal and 
portentous, sitting well upon the person of 
the widow of a great, if unrecognized, 
French tragedian; but her eyes were kind- 
ly, and Gaunt had long since decided that 
it needed a body as big as Mme Duprat’s 
to contain her heart. 

“ Bon jour, monsieur.” 

“ Bon jour, madame.” 

This form of salutation was invariable 
between them; but the French of Matthias 
rarely withstood much additional strain. 
He lapsed now into English, cocking an eye 
alight with whimsical intelligence at the 
face of the landlady. Madame possessed 
the gift—as if it were an inheritance from 
the estate of her late husband—of creating 
an atmosphere at will, when and where she 
would. That which her demeanor now 
created within the four walls of Mr. 
Gaunt’s chamber was something electrical. 
To this his wits were acutely sensitive. 

“Something’s happened to disturb ma- 
dame?” he hazarded. “What’s the row? 
Have we discharged our chef? Is it that 
the third-floor front is behindhand with his 
rent? Or has Achilles—that dachshund of 
heaven !—turned suffragette, and proved it 
with pups?” 

“The row, monsieur,”” madame checked 
him coldly, “has to do only with the con- 
duct of monsieur himself.” 

“Eh?” Matthias queried blankly. 

“You ask me what?” The hands of 
madame were eloquent of exasperation. 
“Ts it that monsieur is not aware he enter- 
tained a young woman in this room last 
night?” 

“Oh—that!” The cloud passed from 
Gaunt’s eyes. He smiled cheerfully. “ But 
it was quite proper, indeed, madame. Be- 
lieve me, I—” 
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And what is propriety to me, 

at my age?” madame de- 
manded indignantly. “Am I not aware 
that monsieur left my house almost im- 
mediately after entering it, and spent the 
night elsewhere? Did I not from my win- 
dow see him running up the street with his 
hand-bag through the rain? Am I to figure 
as the custodian of my lodgers’ morals?” 
The thought perished, annihilated by an 
ample gesture. “ My quarrel with monsteur 
is that he left the young woman here 
alone!” 

Matthias found the vernacular the only 
adequate vehicle of expression. 

“I've got to hand it to you, Mme. Du- 
prat. Your point of view is essentially 
Gallic.” 

“But what is the explanation of this 
conduct, monsieur? Am I to look forward 
to future escapades of the same nature? 
Do you intend to make of my house a 
refuge for all the stray unfortunates of 
New York? Am I, and my guests, to be 
left to the mercies of God-knows-who, 
simply because monsieur has a heart of 


“ Proper! 
if you please 


pity?” 

“Oh, here!” Matthias broke in with 
some impatience. “It wasn’t as bad as 
that. It’s not likely to happen again; and 
besides, the girl was a perfectly good, nice, 
respectable girl. Madame should know 
that I wouldn’t take any chances with 
people I didn’t know all about.” 

“Monsieur knew the voung 
then?” 

“Oh, yes; assuredly yes,” 
nonchalantly. 

By the happiest of accidents, his glance, 
searching the table for a box of matches 
wherewith to relight his pipe, encountered 
a sheet of typewriter-paper on which a 
brief message had been scrawled in a form- 
less, untrained hand. He read with relief: 


woman, 


Matthias lied 


DEAR Str: 
Thank you—Your friend, 
Joan Tuurspy. 


He found the matches, and employed one 
before looking up. 

“Miss Thursby,” he said coolly, “is the 
daughter of an eminently respectable fam- 
ily in reduced circumstances. Thinking to 
better her condition, she proposed to be- 
come an actress, but met with such violent 
opposition on the part of her father—a 
bigot of a man—that she was obliged to 
leave her home in order to retain her self- 
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respect. Quite naturally, she thought first 
of her only friend in the profession, Miss 
Mazie Dean, and came here to find her. 
The rest you may imagine. Was I to turn 
her out to wander through the rain, at two 
o'clock in the morning? Madame dis- 
credits her heart by suggesting anything of 
the sort!” 

Madame’s expression of contrition 
seemed to indorse this reproof. She hesi- 
tated with a hand on the door-knob. 

“ Monsieur is prepared to vouch for the 
young woman?” 

“Certainly,” he assented, with an im- 
perturbable countenance masking a creepy, 
crawly feeling that perhaps he might be 
letting himself in for more than he 
bargained. 

“Very good! I go, with apologies.” 
Madame opened the door. “ Thursday, you 
said?” 

He nodded affirmation, adding: 

“Joan Thursday.” 

“Barbarous names of these mad Amer- 
icans!” 

The door, closing, totally eclipsed the 
grenadier. 

With thoughtful deliberation, and smi- 
ling guiltily, Matthias tore Joan’s note 
into minute bits, and, dropping them into 
a waste-basket, dismissed her message and 
herself entirely from his mind. 

Five minutes later the typewriter was 
rattling cheerily; but its staccato chattering 
continued without serious interruption only 
for the time required to cover two pages 
and part of a third. Then came a long 
interval of smoke- soothed meditation, 
which ended with the young man cheerfully 
placing a fresh sheet in the machine and 
starting all over again. 

This time he worked more slowly, weigh- 
ing carefully the value of lines already 
written before recasting and committing 
them to paper; but the third sheet was 
covered without evident error, and a fourth, 
and then a fifth. Indeed, the type-bars 
were drumming heartily on the last quarter 
of the sixth page when suddenly the young 
man paused, scowled, thrust back his chair, 
and groaned as if from his heart. 

He sat for a space, teetering on the rear 
legs of his chair, his lips pursed, his fore- 
head deeply creased from temple to temple. 


Then, in a sepulchral tone uttering the 
single word “ Snagged!” he rose and be- 
gan to pace slowly to and fro between the 


door and the windows. 
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At the end of an hour he was still pa- 
trolling this well-worn beat, his way of 
torment by day and by night, if the thread- 
bare length of carpet were to be taken as 
a trustworthy witness. And there’s no tell- 
ing how long he might have continued the 
exercise had not Mme. Duprat knocked 
once again at his door. 

He was roused by that sound, and came 
suddenly out of profound speculations. 
Stopping short and bidding madame enter, 
he waited with his hands thrust deep in 
his trouser- pockets and his shoulders 
hunched high toward his ears, a cloud of 
annoyance darkening his countenance. 

Mme. Duprat came in with a “ Pardon, 
monsieur,” and a yellow envelope. Placing 
this last upon the table, she announced with 
simple dignity: 

“A telegram, if you please!” 

This said, she retired. Matthias strode 
to the table, and with an air of some sur- 
prise and excitement tore open the message. 
He found its import unusual in more than 
one respect. It was not a “day letter,” but 
it had been written with a fine, careless 
extravagance of feeling that recked naught 
of the ten-word limit. 


He conned its opening aloud: 
“* Beast animal coward ingrate poltroon 


, 


traitor beast—’’ 

At this point he broke off, to glance at 
the signature and observe thoughtfully: 

“Tf Helena’s going in for this sort of 
thing, I really must buy her a thesaurus. 
She’s used ‘ beast’ twice in two lines!” 

He continued to read aloud: 

“* How dared you run away last night? 
You promised; I was counting on you. I 
am disgusted with you, and never want to 
see your face again. Return at once. Per- 
haps you won’t be too late after all. 
Imperative. I insist that you return 
HELENA.” 

He said with considerable animation: 

“ But—confound it!—I don’t want to get 
married yet! I don’t see what I’ve done- 
Throwing back his shoulders and lifting a 
defiant chin, he announced with invincible 
determination: “I won’t go. That’s all 
there is about it. I will—not—go! Be- 
sides,” he argued plaintively, “I couldn't 
travel like this—clothes all out of shape 
from that drenching last night—no time to 
change!” Consultation of his watch gave 
flat contradiction to this assertion. “And 
besides, I’m just getting this thing started 
nicely.” 
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With another groan even more soulful 
than the first, he sat down at the table, 
seized the telephone in a savage grasp, and 
in prematurely embittered accents detailed 
a suburban number to the innocent central 
operator. In the inevitable three minutes’ 
wait for the connection to be put through, 
he found ample opportunity to lash him- 
self to a frenzy of exasperation. 

“Hello!” he roared suddenly. “ Hel-lo, 
I say! Who is this? Oh, you, eh, Swinton? 
This is Mr. Matthias. No, I say! No! 
Don't call Mrs. Tankerville. Haven't time. 
Just tell her I’m coming down on the six 
thirty. Yes. And send something to meet 
me at the station. Yes. Good-by!” 

VI 

Joan’s was an awakening of another or- 
der. Like the vividly healthy animal that 
she was, the moment her eyes opened she 
was vividly and keenly alive, completely 
acquainted with her situation, in full com- 
mand of every faculty. 

With no means of determining the time 
save by instinct, she was none the less sure 
that the hour was not late—not late, at all 
events, for people who didn’t have to be 
behind counters by half past eight. She 
lay still for many minutes, on the worn 
leather couch, listening intently. There 
was a great hush in the lodging-house; not 
a footfall, not a sound. Yet it was broad 
daylight—a clear and sunny morning. 

Her quick eyes reviewed the room in this 
new light, and realized the substance of a 
dream come true. She liked it all—the 
high and dusty ceiling, the immense and 
gloomy bookcases, the disorderly writing- 
table, the three somber and yellowing steel 
engravings on the walls, the bare, beaten 
path that crossed the carpet diagonally 
from door to window, the roomy and dilapi- 
dated chairs, even the faint, intangible, in- 
eradicable smell of tobacco that haunted 
the air, and the generous cushion beneath 
her head. 

Against this last she cuddled her cheek 
luxuriously, a shadowy smile softening her 
lips, her lashes low. She was enchanted 
by the atmosphere of this lofty and airy 
chamber, an atmosphere of studiousness 
and clear thinking. Her thoughts focused 
sharply upon her memory of the early 
morning hours, and especially upon the 
man who put himself out in order to 
shelter her. 

She was consumed with curiosity about 
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him and all that concerned him. In her 
inexperience she found it rather more than 
difficult to associate his courtesy, his solici- 
tude, his generosity, with his aloofness, 
abstraction, and detachment. The type 
was original, unusual, hard to classify. 

Was it true, then, that man—flesh and 
blood man as differentiated from the ro- 
mantic abstractions that swaggered through 
the chapters of the ten-cent weekly libraries 
—could be disinterested with woman, con- 
tent to serve rather than to be served, to 
give rather than to demand ? 

On the one side was the hero of the 
taxicab adventure, together with Matthias 
Gaunt. Arrayed against them stood a host 
composed of Ben Austins and Mr. Win- 
ters and men with knees—beasts of prey 
who stalked or lay in ambush along all the 
trails that webbed her social wilderness. 
Were they truly different, Matthias and 
that other one? Or were they simply old 
enemies in fresh disguises? How was she 
to know? 

A noise in the basement, the rattle of a 
kitchen range being shaken clear of ashes, 
startled the girl to her feet in a twinkling. 
However imperative her curiosity and her 
hunger to see and to know more of this 
man, she entertained no idea of lingering 
until he returned and found her in his 
rooms. 

After bolting the door on his departure, 
and before surrendering her tired body to 
the invitation of the couch, she yielded to 
the temptation to make a brief tour of in- 
quiry. The result had satisfied her that 
Matthias had lied in one particular, at 
least. Unquestionably this was his work- 
room, but no less surely the man lived as 
well as worked in it, for at least part of 
the time. 

In its eastern wall Joan found a door 
opening upon a small bedroom furnished 
with almost soldierly simplicity. And 
there were two large closets in the south- 
ern wall of the chamber; in one she found 
his wardrobe—a staggering array of gar- 
ments, neatly arranged, in sharp contrast 
to the confusion of his desk; the other was 
a bath-room completely equipped, a daz- 
zling luxury to her eyes, with its white 
enamel, nickel-plated, glass, and porcelain 
fittings. 

She refreshed herself there after rising 

-not without a guilty sensation of tres- 
pass. Then she returned to the larger 
room to complete her dressing — no great 
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matter, since she had merely laid aside 
skirt, coat, and shirtwaist and loosened her 
corsets before lying down. In a very little 
time she was ready for the street; but with 
her hands on the door-knob and bolt, she 
hesitated, looking back, reluctant to leave 
the place a thankless guest. 

Slowly she moved back to the center- 
table, touching with diffident fingers its 
jumble of manuscripts, typewriter-paper, 
memoranda, and correspondence. There 
were letters in plenty; a rack stuffed with 
them, others scattered like leaves hither and 
yon; one and all superscribed with the 
name of “Matthias Gaunt, Esq.” Many 
were in the handwriting of women; ‘a few 
were scented, but very faintly. 

Joan wondered about those women and 
his relations with them. Was he greatly 
loved, and by many? It would not be 
strange if he were, she thought. 

Her temper was curiously unsettled by 
these reflections. She stood for a long 
time, staring and thinking. Then a re- 
newed disturbance in the lower regions of 
the house sent her packing, but not until 
she had left that inadequate scrawl of 
thanks. She felt keenly its poverty and 
crudity. Why had she never learned to 
write a hand of delicately angular distinc- 
tion, to stand comparison with the hands 
that had addressed those immaculately cor- 
rect and impeccable notes? Envy stirred 
within her. 

The hallway was deserted. She let her- 
self hastily out, convinced that she had es- 
caped detection. 

Sunlight swept the street from side to 
side, a pitiless, withering blast. Already 
every trace of moisture left by last night’s 
shower had vanished, blotted up by an at- 
mosphere that quivered with the impetuous 
passion of those early slanting rays. 

As if every living thing had been driven 
to shelter, or dared not venture forth, the 
street was quiet and empty. In violent 
contrast, the tides of life surged brawling 
through Longacre Square on one hand, 
Fighth Avenue on the other. 

Toward the latter Joan turned, moving 
listlessly enough once she had gained the 
grateful shadow of its easterly sidewalk. 
A clock in the window of a delicatessen 
shop told her that the hour was half past 
seven. The.sight of the food unattractive- 
ly displayed proved a sharper reminder of 
breakfast-time. She had no other concern 
in the world, just then. It would be hours 
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before she could accomplish anything to- 
ward establishing her independence; and 
what steps she was to take toward that con- 
summation were altogether nebulous in her 
understanding. 

She had not gone far before a dairy 
lunch settled her doubts as to where she 
was to breakfast. 

It was a small, shabby, dingy place, its 
walls plastered with white tiling and mir- 
rors. Joan’s order comprised a cup of 
brownish-yellow liquid, which was not 
coffee, and three weighty cakes known as 
“sinkers.” These last might have been 
crude, childish models in putty of the 
popular American “hot biscuit”; but they 
were larger, and slightly scorched on top 
and bottom. When pried open, they re- 
vealed a composition resembling aerated 
clay. Joan anointed them generously with 
butter, and consumed them with evident 
relish. Her powers of digestion were mag- 
nificent. 

The price of the meal was ten cents. She 
went away with a sense of repletion and 
seventy-two cents. 

She turned northward again. An empty 
day of arid hours confronted her perturbed 
and questioning imagination. She was 
still without definite plan or notion of 
whither to turn for shelter. She knew only 
that the question must be settled before 
nightfall. She dared not trust to find an- 
other Matthias Gaunt, she could not sleep 
in the streets or parks, and she would not 
return to East Seventy-Seventh Street. She 
had her own exertions to rely upon—and 
seventy-two cents; the one as pitifully in- 
adequate as the other. 

Near Columbus Circle she bought a copy 
of the World for the sake of its “help 
wanted” advertisements, and strolled on 
into Central Park. 

Here was more suggestion of nature ri- 
sing refreshed from its overnight bath to 
join issue with the sun. The grass was 
nowhere scorched, and in shadowed spots 
still sparkled with rain-drops. The air was 
still, steamy, and heady with the fragrance 
of vegetation. A sky of robin’s-egg blue 
smiled benignly over this artificial, rect- 
angular oasis. 

A sense of peace and smiling fortune im- 
pregnated the girl’s being. Somehow she 
felt serenely sure that nothing untoward 
could happen to her. The world was all 
too beautiful and kindly. 

She found a remote bench. 
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down, she unfolded her newspaper and ran 
hastily through its advertising columns, 
finding one reason or another for rejecting 
every opening that seemed to promise such 
employment as she had theretofore known. 
There were no cards from theatrical firms 
in need of chorus-girls; and nothing else 
interested her. 

She was now obsessed by two fixed ideas, 
as they might have been the poles of her 
world — she was going on the stage; she 
was not going back behind a counter. 
Yet she must find a way to live until the 
stage should open its jealous doors to her. 

The morning hours ebbed slowly, with 
increasing heat. From time to time Joan, 
for one reason or another, would drift idly 
on to another bench. 

Once, as she sat dreaming with vacant 
eyes, she was roused by the muffled beat- 
ing of hoofs. She looked up in time to see 
a woman on horseback pass swiftly along 
a bridle-path, closely pursued by a man, 
likewise mounted. The face of the horse- 
woman burned bright with pleasure and 
excitement, and her eyes shone like stars 
as she glanced over her shoulder at her 
distanced escort. She rode well, and 
looked very trim and well turned out in 
her habit of light-colored linen. Joan 
thought her charming — and unspeakably 
blessed. 

Later, the two riders returned; but now 
their horses walked sedately side by side, 
and the woman was smiling softly, with 
her eves downcast, as she listened to her 
companion, who bent eagerly close to her 
and spoke in a low and intimate voice. 

For hours afterward Joan was haunted 
by the memory and rent with envious long- 
ing. A hundred times she pictured herself 
in the place of the horsewoman; and the 
man at her side wore always the manner 
and the aspect of Matthias Gaunt. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon she 
lunched meagerly on crackers and milk at 
another dairy establishment on Columbus 
Avenue, reducing her capital to sixty-one 
cents. Then, recrossing the park, she made 
her way back through the sweltering side 
streets toward her late home. 

She arrived in time to see her father’s 
burly figure lumbering heavily up _ the 
street. His gaze was to the sidewalk, his 
mind upon the poolrooms, his thick, pendu- 
lous lower lip quivered with their incessant, 
inaudible repetition of race-track names 
and records. He would not have recognized 
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Joan had he looked directly at her; and he 
didn’t look. 

She was safe, now, to make her final visit 
to the flat. Thursby could be counted on 
not to return before six o'clock. She 
hastened across the street and up the nar- 
row, dark, noisome stairway. 

VII 

SEATED at the dining-table, over an array 
of dishes discolored with the residue of the 
midday stew, her mother, seemingly more 
immaterial than ever, merely lifted her 
shadowed and apathetic eyes to Joan’s face 
as she entered. Edna, on the contrary, 
jumped up with a hushed cry of surprise 
not untouched by alarm. 

* Joan!” 

The girl assumed a confident swagger. 
It was borne in upon her, very suddenly, 
that she must prove a ready liar in answer 
to the storm of questioning that was about 
to break. 

“Hello, people!” 
“ How’s everything? 

“Didn’t the old man meet you on the 
stairs?” demanded Edna in a frightened 
breath. 

“Nope; I waited till he’d turned the cor- 
ner,” returned Joan defiantly. “Anyway, 
I ain’t afraid of him. What'd he say, last 
night, after I was gone?” 

Edna started to speak, stammered, and 
fell still, turning a timid gaze to her 
mother. 

“No more’n he said before you went 
out,” said the latter listlessly. “He won’t 
hear of your coming back—” 

“A lot I care!” Joan retorted with a 
fling of her head. “All I’m after’s my 
things. I’ve done enough for this family. 
Now I’m going to look out for number 
one!” 

The mother made no response. She 
seemed no longer to see Joan, whose bosom 
swelled and palpitated with a suddenly ac- 
quired ‘sense of personal grievance. 

“T’ve done enough,” she repeated mu- 
tinously. 

Edna said in a tremulous voice: 

“TI don’t know what we'll do without 
you—” 

“Do as I done!” Joan broke in hotly. 
“Go out and get a job and slave all day 
long, so’s your father won’t have to sup- 
port his family. Go on and try it; I’m 


she cried cheerfully. 


” 


sick and tired of it!” 
She turned and strode angrily into the 
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front rooms. Edna followed, awed but in- 
quisitive. 

Pulling their bed out from the wall, 
Joan disentangled from the accumulation 
of odds and ends beneath it a small suit- 
case of matting, in which she began to pack 
her scanty store of belongings; all in em- 
bittered silence, ignoring her sister. 

“Where'd you stay last night?” the 
latter ventured finally. 

“With a friend of mine,” Joan answered 
bruskly. 

“Who?” persisted the other. 

Joan hesitated over the lie not one in- 
stant; it was required to save her face. 

“Mazie Dean, if you got to know.” 

“Who's Mazie Dean? You never spoke 
of her—” 

“Lizzie Fogarty, then,” said Joan rough- 
ly. “She used to work with me at the 
stocking-counter. Then she went on the 
stage. Now she’s making big money.” 

“Ts she going to get you a job?” 

“Of course—foolish !” 

“Where’s she live?” 

“Down in Forty-Fifth Street, near 
Eighth Avenue.” 

“What’s the number of the house?” =. 

“What do you want to know for?” 

“Ain't you going back there?” 

Joan shut down the lid of the suit-case 
and began to strap it. 

“Yes,” she said, with a trace of re- 
luctance. 

“TI might want to write to you,” insisted 
Edna. “Anything might happen, and you 
not know.” 

“Oh, well, then,” Joan admitted, with 
an air of extreme ennui, “the number’s two 
eighty-nine. Catch that? Don’t forget!” 

“T won't.” 

“ Besides,” added Joan, lifting her voice 
for the benefit of the listener in the dining- 
room, “vou don’t need to be in a rush to 
think I ain’t ever coming back to see you. 
You got no right to think that of me, after 
the way I’ve turned in my pay week in and 
week out, right straight along. I don’t 
know what makes you think I’ve turned 
mean. I’m going to come and see you and 
ma every week, and as soon’s I begin to 
make money you'll get your share, all 
right, all right!” 

“ Joan—” the younger girl whispered, 
drawing nearer. 

“What?” 

“They had an awful row last night— 
ma and pa—after you went.” 
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“TI bet he done all the rowing!” 

“He” — Edna’s thin, pale cheeks col- 
ored faintly with indignation — “he said 
rotten things to her—said it was because 
you took after*her made you want to go on 
the stage.” 

“ That’s 
commented 
she say?” 

“Nothing. Then he lit into Butch, but 
Butch stood up to him and told him to 
shut his face, or he’d knock his block off!” 

“And he did shut his face, didn’t he?” 

Edna_ nodded vigorously: ‘“ Yeh — but 
he rowed with ma for hours after they’d 
went to bed. I could hear him grumbling 
and swearing. She never answered.” 

Reminiscences of like experiences of her 
own—long, white nights through which 
she had lain sleepless, listening to the end- 
less, indistinguishable monologue of re- 
crimination and abuse — softened Joan’s 
mood. 

She returned to the dining-room. 

Her mother’s head had fallen forward 
on arms folded amid the odious disorder 
of unclean dishes. Through a long minute 
Joan regarded with somber eyes that un- 
lovely and pitiful head, with its scant cov- 
ering of grayish hair stretched taut from 
nape to temple and brow and twisted into 
a ragged knot at the back, with its hol- 
lowed temples and sunken cheeks, its thin 
and stringy neck emerging from the collar 
of a cheap’and soiled Mother Hubbard. 
With new intentness, as if seeing them for 
the first time, she studied the dejected 
curve of those toil-bent shoulders, and the 
lean, red forearms and gnarled and scald- 
ed hands. 

Dull emotions troubled the girl, pity and 
apprehension entering into her mood to 
war with selfishness and obstinacy. 

This drudge that was her mother had 
once been a woman like herself, straight 
and strong and fashioned in clean, clear 
contours of wholesome flesh. To what was 
due this dreadful metamorphosis? To the 
stage? Or to man? Or to both? Must 
she in the end become as her mother was, 
a battered derelict of womanhood, hope- 
less of salvage? 

Slipping to her knees, she passed an 
arm across the thin, sharp shoulders of the 
woman. 

“Ma!” she said gently. 

The response was a 
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“ Joan!” 

Beneath her warm, firm arm there was 
the faintest perceptible movement of the 
shoulders. 

“Listen to me, ma. I ain’t going to 
forget you and Edna. I'm going to work 
hard and take care of you.” 

The mother moved her head slightly, 
turning her face away from her daughter. 
Otherwise she was wholly unresponsive. 
Joan might have been talking to the deaf. 

She divined suddenly something of the 
tragedy and despair of this inarticulate 
creature, who had once been as her daugh- 
ter was now. Before the girl’s mental 
vision unfolded a vast and sordid tapestry 
—a patchwork thing made up of hints, in- 
nuendos, and snatches of half-remembered 
conversations heretofore meaningless, of a 
thousand and one insignificant circum- 
stances, individually valueless, assembling 
into an intelligible whole — picturing in 
dim, distorted perspective the history of 
her mother, drab, pitiful, appalling. 

Abruptly, bending forward, Joan touch- 
ed her lips to the sallow and shrunken 
cheek. 

“Good-by!” she said stiffly. 
go now.” 

She rose. Her mother did not move. 
Edna stared wonderingly, as if a bystander 
in a scene of whose meaning she was 
ignorant. Joan took up her suit-case and 
went to the door. 

“So-long, kid!” she saluted her sister 
lightly. “Take good care of ma while 
I’m away. See you before long!” She 
hesitated again in the open doorway, with 
her hand on the knob. “And tell Butch 
I said thanks!” 

She was half-way down to the next 
landing before she became aware of Edna 
bending over the banisters. 

“ Joan!” 

“What?” The girl paused, looking up. 

“T ’most forgot—Butch said, if you was 
to come in, to tell you to drop around to 
the store this afternoon. Said he had 
something to tell you.” 

“What?” demanded Joan, incredulous. 

“T dunno. He just said that this 
morning.” 

“All right. Good-by!” 

“Good-by, Joan.” 

To eyes dazzled by ambition, the news- 
stand, shouldered on either side by a pros- 
perous paint-shop and a more prosperous 
and ornate corner saloon, wore a look un- 
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usually hopeless and pitiful; it was so 
small, so narrow-chested, so shabby. 

Its plate-glass show-window, dim with 
the accumulated grime of years, bore in 
block letters of white enamel—with sev- 
eral characters missing — the inscription: 
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In front of this a wooden newspaper- 
stand, painted red and black, advertised 
the one-cent evening sheet which furnished 
it gratis. A few meager and dusty stacks 
of papers ornamented it. The door was 
wide open, disclosing an interior furnished 
with dirt-smeared show- cases, which 
housed a stock of cheap cigars and tobacco, 
boxes of villainous candy to be retailed by 
the cent’s-worth, writing-paper in gaudy, 
fly-specked packages, magazines, and a 
handful of brittle toys, perenially unsold. 
The floor was seldom swept, and had never 
been scrubbed in all the nine years that 
Thursby had been a tenant of the place. 

As Joan had anticipated, the establish- 
ment was in the sole care of Butch. He 
sat in a tilted chair, his lean nose explor- 
ing the sporting pages of the Lvening 
Journal. Inevitably, a half consumed 
cigarette ornamented his cynic mouth. He 
greeted Joan with a twinkle of amusement. 

“"Lo, kid,” he said, and threw aside 
the paper. “What's doing?” 

“Edna said you wanted to see me.” 

“Yeh; that’s right.” 

Butch yawned liberally, and thrust his 
hat to the back of his head. 

“Well?” said the girl sharply. 
do you want?” 

Butch delayed his answer until he had 
inserted a fresh cigarette between his lips, 
relighted it from the old, and inhaled 
deeply. Interim, he looked her over open- 
ly, with the look of one from whom hu- 
manity has no secrets. 

“Djer land that job?” he inquired at 
length, smoke trickling from his mouth 
and nostrils, a grim smile lurking about 
his lips. 

“Haven't tried yet.” 

“But you’re going to?” 

“Of course.” 

“What line? 
the legit?” 

“I’m going to try to do anything that 
turns up,” she assented courageously. 


“What 
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“Try anything once, eh?” murmured 
the boy with profound irony. “Well, 
where you going to hang out till you 
land?” 

The lie ran glibly off h@ tongue this 
time: 

“With Mazie Dean —two eighty-nine 
West Forty-Fifth.” 

“That where you stayed last night? 

“Yes,” she faltered, already beginning 
to repent, and to foresee unhappy compli- 
cations in event Butch should try to find 
her at the address she had given. 

The boy got up suddenly and _ stood 
close to her, searching her face with his 
prematurely knowing eyes. 

“Look here, kid!” he said roughly. 
“Hand it to me straight now—on the 
level, there ain’t no man mixed up in 
this?” 

She was able to meet his gaze without 
a tremor. 

“On the dead level, Butch!” 

“That’s all right then. Only—” 

“Only what?” 

“ There'll be regular trouble for the guy, 


” 


if I ever find out you’ve lied to me!” 
“What business—” 
“ Ah, cut that!” snarled Butch. “ You’re 


my sister—see? And you’re a darned 
little fool, and somebody’s got to look out 
for you; and that means me. You go 
ahead and try this stage thing all you 
like, but duck the men, duck ’em every 
time!” 

He eyed her momentarily from a vast 
and aloof coign of vantage. She was dumb 
with resentment, oppressed by amazement, 
and a little in awe of the boy, her junior 
though he was. 

“Now, listen—got any money?” 

“No—yes—fifty cents,” she stammered. 

“That ain’t going to carry you far over 
the bumps. Who’s going to put up for 
you while you’re looking for this job? 
Your frien’ Mazie?” 

“TI don’t know—I guess so—yes. 
going to stay with her.” 

“Well, you won’t last long if you don’t 
come through with some coin now and 
then.” Without warning, Butch produced 
a small packet of bills from his trouser- 
pocket. “Djever see that before?” he in- 
quired with his mocking smile. 

“My money!” Joan gasped. 

“Uh-huh,” Butch nodded. “Fell out o’ 
your bag when you side-stepped the old 
man and beat it, last night. He didn’t see 


I’m 
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it, but I did, and I sneaked the bunch 
while he wasn’t looking. G’wan — take 
it, kid!” 

He thrust the money into her hand. Her 
fingers closed upon it convulsively. For a 
moment she choked and gulped, on the 
verge of tears, so overpowering was the 
sense of relief. 


“Oh, Butch!” 

“Ah, cut that out! It’s your money, 
ain’t it?” 

She began with trembling fingers to 


Butch tilted his head to 
with undis- 


count the bills. 
one side and regarded her 
guised disgust. 

“Say, you must have a swell opinion of 
me, kid, to think I'd hold out on you!” 

She stared, bewildered. 

“There's twenty - two 
Butch! ” 

Her hand moved out as if offering to 
return the money. With an angry move- 
ment he slapped it back and turned away. 

“That’s right,” he muttered sourly. “I 
slipped an extra ten in. I guess I got a 
right to, ain't 1? You're my sister, and 
you'll need it before you get through.” 

She lingered, stunned. 

“But, Butch, I oughtn’t to—” 

“Ah, can that stuff—and beat it. The 
old man’s liable to be back any minute.” 

Seizing her suit-case, he urged her none 
too gently toward the door. 

“It’s awful good of you, Butch—awful 
good—” 

“All right, all right; but can the gush 
till next time.” 

Overwhelmed, she permitted herself to 
be thrust out of the door. Then, recover- 
ing to some extent, she masked her excite- 
ment as best she could, and trudged away 
across-town——back toward Central Park. 

Blind instinct moved her thither. There 
she could find quiet and peace while she 
thought things out—a necessity which had 
not existed until within the last fifteen 
minutes. Before her interview with Butch, 
she had been practically penniless and 
planless; but now she found herself in cir- 
cumstances of comparative affluence and 
independence. Twenty-two dollars, care- 


dollars here, 


fully husbanded, ought surely to keep her 
fed and sheltered in decent lodgings for at 
least three weeks; by the end,of which time 
she would quite as surely have found em- 
ployment of some sort. 

It remained for her to decide how best 
to conserve her resources. 


On the face of 
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the situation, there was nothing to do but 
to seek the cheapest and meanest rooming- 
house to be discovered in the city. But in 
her heart of hearts she was quite deter- 
mined to return to the house of Mme. Du- 
prat, beyond her means though it might 
be, ostensibly to await the return of the 
Dancing Deans, secretly that she might be 
under the same roof that sheltered Matthias 
Gaunt. 

And in the end it was to No. 289 that 
she turned. At half past four she stood 
again on the brownstone stoop, waiting an 
answer to the bell. 

At the same time, Matthias Gaunt, hand- 
somely garbed in the best of his wardrobe, 
but otherwise invested with a temper both 
indignant and rebellious, instituted a dash 
from his room to his train, heavily handi- 
capped by a time-limit ridiculously brief. 

The front doors slammed at his back, 
and he pulled up smartly to escape colli- 
sion with the girl on the stoop. He looked 
at and through her, barely conscious of her 
pretty, pallid face and the flame of recogni- 
tion in her eyes. Then, with a murmured 
apology, he dodged neatly round her, 
swung down the steps, and frantically 
hailed a passing taxicab. 

Joan, dashed and disappointed, saw the 
vehicle swing in to the curb, and heard 
Matthias, as he clambered in, direct the 
driver to the Pennsylvania Station with all 
possible haste. 

She stared after the dwindling cab dis- 
consolately. He had not even known her! 

In another minute she would have turned 
her back upon the house and sought her 
lodgings elsewhere, but the door abruptly 
opened a second time, revealing Mme. Du- 
prat, a forbidding but imperative figure 
upon the threshold. 

Timidly, in her confusion, the girl made 
some disconnected inquiry as to the address 
of Miss Mazie Dean. To her astonishment 
and consternation, the landlady unbent and 
smiled. 

“Ah!” she exclaimed with unction. 
“ Mademoiselle is the friend of M. Gaunt, 
is it not? Very good. Will you not be 
pleased to enter? It is but this afternoon 
that the Sisters Dean have returned so alto- 
gether unexpectedly!” 

VIII 

ALONE in the body of a touring-car, 
Helena Tankerville, a slender and fair 
woman in white, as cool and fresh to look 
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upon as the day was hot and weary to 
endure, consulted her wrist-watch and 
shrugged her shoulders with impatience. 
She lifted her parasol an inch or so, to 
enable her to level an imperious stare at the 
point where the straight, shining lines of 
railroad-track debouched from the western 
woodland, as if by the very strength of her 
desire to conjure into sight the overdue 
train. 

She was very pretty, very prettily dressed, 
very sure of herself. There were evidences 
of temper and determination, together with 
impatience, in her manner. ‘There was 
no one in her present neighborhood, ex- 
cept possibly her chauffeur, of whose exist- 
ence she considered it worth her while to 
be aware. Nevertheless, she was quite con- 
scious that she was visible. 

A faint puff of vapor rose from behind 
the distant screen of pines. Immediately a 
far, mellow, prolonged hoot drew all faces 
to the west. A rakish and low-lying loco- 
motive, with a long tail of coaches, 
emerged from the woodland. Breathing 
forth vast volumes of smoke, and fleeing 
before a pursuing cloud of dust, it sped 
straight as an arrow to the station; where, 
panting with triumph and relief, as one 
having won a race, it drew in beside the 
platform. 

Incontinently more than two hundred 
people—most of them men in apparently 
comfortable circumstances, well-dressed to 
the standards of summer negligence — 
swarmed out of the cars and ran hither and 
yon, heedlessly bumping into one another 
and gabbling vociferously as they sought 
accommodations of the long rank of sta- 
tion-wagons, buses, surreys, smartly ap- 
pointed traps, and motor-cars. 

Helena, bending forward, overlooked 
them all with imperceptible disdain. The 
face she sought was not among those swim- 
ming in review beneath her. Presently, 
encountering an overbold glance, she drew 
back with a visible, if slight, frown of an- 
noyance. 

Already the throng was thinning. Con- 
veyances laden to the guards were drawing 
out of the rank, and rattling and rumbling 
off through stifling drifts of dust. No more 


passengers were issuing from the coaches, 
and already the parlor-car porters were 
picking up their stools and preparing to 
swing back aboard the train. 

The conductor waved his final signal. 
The bell tolled its warning. 


The locomo- 
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tive belched black smoke and cinders, and, 
amid stentorian puffings, began to move. 
The coaches followed, to their tune of 
clanking couplings. No sign of her re- 
fractory nephew! And still Helena hesi- 
tated to give the order to drive home. Mat- 
thias had telephoned; it wasn’t like him to 
be delinquent in such matters. 

The end of the last car was passing her 
when she saw him. He appeared suddenly 
on the rearmost platform, with a startled 
expression and the air of a jack-in-the- 
box; dropped his suit-case over the rear 
rail; ran down the steps; delayed an in- 
stant to gage the distance and speed; and 
with nice calculation dropped lightly to the 
ground. 

Pausing only to recover his luggage, he 
approached the motor-car with a sheepish 
smile for his handsome young aunt, who 
regarded him with an air of mingled be- 
wilderment and _ despair. 

“Well!” she exclaimed, as soon as he 
was near enough to hear. “Of all things!” 

“Right vou are,” he affirmed gravely, 
tossing his hand-bag into the car and fol- 
lowing it. “Kick along, Davy,” he added, 
with a nod to the chauffeur, and gracefully 
sank back upon the seat beside Helena. 

Purring, the car began to grope its way 
through the dust-fog. Matthias turned 
twinkling eyes to his aunt. She compressed 
her lips and shook her head helplessly. 

“Words inadequate, aunty?” 

“Quite,” she said. “What were you do- 
ing on that train, to come so near forgetting 
the station?” 

“ Thinking,” he explained; “ wrapped in 
profound and exhaustive meditation. I 
say, how stunning you look!” 

She gave him up—or he inferred as 
much from her eloquent gesture. 

“You're impossible,” she said in a tragic 
voice. “Thinking! While I had to wait 
there and be ogled by all those odious 
men!” 

“You must have been ready to sink 
through the ground.” 

She eyed him stonily. 

“You didn’t care—” 

“Even if I hadn’t been preoccupied, it 
would never have entered my head that you 
seriously objected to being admired.” 

She received this in injured silence. 
Matthias chuckled to himself, and settled 
more comfortably into his seat. 

The motor-car turned off the main road 
from the station to the village of Port 
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Madison, down which most of its predeces- 
sors had clattered, and found unclouded air 
on a well-metaled road bordered with aged 
oaks and maples. Through a funnel-like 
dip between hills, Matthias, looking past 
his aunt, caught a fleeting glimpse of the 
cluttered roofs of Port Madison, its shal- 
low, landlocked harbor with its little fleet 
of pleasure-boats, and beyond, the ineffable, 
burning blue of the distant Sound. 

“I presume —his aunt returned to the 
charge, disarmingly aggrieved—“ you think 
I ought to be grateful for your condescend- 
ing to return at all!” 

“Forgive me,” he pleaded, not altogether 
without sincerity. “I know it wasn’t right 
of me to run away like that, but I couldn’t 
help it.” 

“You couldn’t help it!” she murmured 
despairingly. 

“That’s just the way of it. Yesterday 
afternoon I got to thinking about a play 
I wanted to write, and—well, along about 
ten o’clock it got too strong for me. I just 
had to pack up and get back to my type- 
writer. You know how that is.” 

“TI? What do I know about your silly 
play-writing ?” 

Laughing, he bent nearer, and patted the 
gloved hand on the cushion beside him. 

“You know perfectly well, Helena dear, 
what it is to want to do something so much 
that you can’t help yourself. It’s the Gaunt 
blood in both of us. That’s why you ran 
off and married Tankerville against every- 
body’s advice. Of course, it turned out 
beautifully; but you didn’t stop to wonder 
whether it would or not when you took it 
into your head to marry him. The same 
with me—you’ve decided that it’s high time 
for your delightful sister-in-law to get mar- 
ried, and you look round and fix on your 
dutiful nephew for the bridegroom-elect, 
wholly because you want it to be that way.” 

“Don’t you?” she demanded sharply. 

He took a moment to think this over. 

“TI presume I do,” he admitted almost 
reluctantly. “ But—’ 

“You're in love with her!” Helena de- 
clared with spirit. 

“Quite true, but—” 

“Then why,” she begged, in tones of 
moderate exasperation, “do you object— 
hang fire—run away like a silly, fright- 
ened schoolboy every time I have every- 
thing carefully arranged for you?” 

“But, you see, I’m not in a position to 
get married yet,” he argued. “I haven’t—” 
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“How’s that—not in a position?” she 
interrupted testily. 

“You keep forgetting I’m the family 
pauper, the poor relation, whereas Venetia 
has all the money there is, more or less—” 

“There you are!” Helena turned her 
palms out expressively, and folded them in 
resignation. ‘What more can you ask?” 

“Something more nearly approaching an 
equal footing, at least.” 

“Matty ”’—she turned to him with a fine 
air of innocence—“ how much money have 
you got, anyway?” 

“ Thirty-six hundred per annum, as you 
know very well,” he returned. “ But, my 
dear, dear aunty—you’re one of the most 
beautiful creatures alive, and I’m awfully 
proud and fond of you—surely you must 
understand that no decent fellow wants to 
go to the girl he’s in love with, and make a 
proposition like this: ‘I’ve got thirty-six 
hundred, and you’ve got three hundred and 
sixty thousand; let’s marry and divide.’” 

“How long have you been writing 
plays?” 

“Oh, several years.” 

“And how many have you written?” 

“Quite a few.” 

“And how much have you made at it? 

“Next to nothing, but—” 

“Then why do you persist?” 

“ Because it’s what I want to do.” 

“ But you can’t make any money at it—” 

“T may make a lot before long. Mean- 
while, I like it.” 

“But if you’d only listen to reason, and 
let Tankerville—” 


” 


“With all the best intentions in the 
world, dear Helena, Tankerville couldn't 
make me a successful business man. It 


Permit me to muddle along 
in my own, wrong-headed way, and the 
chances are I’]] make good in the end. But 
once and for all, I refuse positively to give 
up my trade and try to make sense of Wall 
Street methods!” 

Helena moved her shoulders impatiently. 
For an instant she was silent. Then: 

“But marriage needn’t necessarily put 
an end to your play-writing. A good mar- 
riage —as with Venetia — ought even to 
help, I should think.” 

“But you persist in forgetting that I’m 
not a fortune-hunter.” 

“But,” she continued swiftly, 
bridge is.” 

“Oh, Marbridge!” he said, as if dum- 
founded. 


isn’t in me. 


“ Mar- 
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She smiled quietly, a very wise and 
superior smile. 

Up to this point the car had been con- 
stantly ascending. The noise of the motor, 
together with the frequent stutterings of its 
exhaust with the muffler cut out, had been 
sufficient to disguise the substance of their 
communications from the ears of the 
operator. Now, however, they surmounted 
the highest point, and began the more 
gradual descent to the Tankerville estate; 
and with lessened noise there was little 
talking on the part of the two on the rear 
seat. 

For this Matthias was not altogether 
sorry. He wanted time to think. He must 
think about Venetia Tankerville in the new 
light cast upon her by his aunt’s concluding 
remark—as affected by her friendship for 
Vincent Marbridge. 

In the natural swing of events, it would 
never have occurred to him to regard Mar- 
bridge’s attentions as worthy of serious con- 
sideration. Nobody ever took Marbridge 
seriously, he believed, aside from a few 
foolish women. 

The gates of Tanglewood swung open at 
their approach; the car slipped noiselessly 
through and down the mile-long avenue to 
the brow of the promontory. On either 
hand the grounds fell away in long, parked 
terraces to the water; to the left, the harbor 
of Port Madison; to the right, Long Island 
Sound. 

Matthias was barely conscious of these 
things. His mind was obsessed with an 
extraordinarily clear vision of Vincent Mar- 
bridge. Not tall, but by no means short; 
a trifle stout, but none the less a well-knit 
figure of a man, and tremendously alive; 
dark, with a broad, blunt, good-humored 
face and black eyes that were exceedingly 
handsome and expressive; keen-witted and 
accomplished, knowing almost every per- 
son and place and thing worth knowing; 
hedonist and egoist, strong, selfish, un- 
scrupulous, magnetic, fascinating. One be- 
gan to have intimations of the reason why 
Marbridge bore the reputation of a man 
dangerous to women. 

Matthias frowned thoughtfully. His 
aunt eyed him covertly, with a sly, semi- 
affectionate, semimalicious smile shadow- 


ing her mouth. 

Slackening its pace, the car took the 
wide semicircle of the drive sedately and 
slid smoothly to a dead stop by the car- 
riage-block. 


Matthias pulled himself to- 
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gether, jumped out, and gave his hand to 
his aunt. They turned toward the house. 

Tankerville’s pretentious marble palace 
crowned the brow of the headland with an 
effect as exquisite as a dream of an ancient 
French chateau realized in snow. For this 
its owner had his wife to thank. Helena, 
unable to curb her husband's desire for the 
most expensive and ostentatious place ob- 
tainable, had at least guided his choice of 
design. It was too magnificent, it was 
overpowering, but it was beautiful, and 
more than ever beautiful at this hour, with 
its walls in part bathed in the rose-pink 
light of sunset, in part shadowed as with a 
wash of violet, and its admirable propor- 
tions stark against the dusky sapphire of 
the Sound. 

An unwonted stillness clung about the 
place. Matthias wondered. 

“It might be the palace of the sleeping 
beauty,” he said. “Why this deadly and 
benumbing silence? What—” 

“Oh, simply that Tankerville decided 
this morning to take everybody down to 
Huntington for lunch. They got away 
quite early, in the Enchantress. Come out 
on the terrace; we'll watch for them.” 


They passed through the wide, cool, 
paneled hallway. 

“Why didn’t you go?” 

“You know I hate the water. Besides, 


I had a headache—at least, I had one until 
the Enchantress got under way. Further- 
more, I meant to stay at home and meet 
you and talk it out.” 

“Venetia went, of course?” 

“Of course—and Marbridge, and every- 
body.” 

He frowned thoughtfully. They de- 
scended to the terrace, which jutted airily 
out over the edge of the cliff, with a sheer 
drop to the beach of a hundred and fifty 
feet from the edge of its broad marble 
balustrade. 

Helena, dropping languidly into a wicker 
chair, motioned Matthias to the balustrade. 

“Any sign of the Enchantress, my per- 
turbed nephew?” 

He lingered there for an instant, marvel- 
ing with an inexhaustible wonder at the 
magnificent sweep of the view. Then, re- 
membering, he swept the waters until he 
discovered Tankerville’s power - cruiser 
standing in toward the dock from the 
bottle-neck mouth of Port Madison harbor. 

Returning, he reported, seated himself 
near his aunt, lighted a cigarette. 















“Why did you ask him here, anyway?” 
he demanded abruptly. 

“Whom?” she parried mischievously. 

“TI mean Marbridge, of course,” he ad- 
mitted, sulking in the face of her manifest 
amusement. 

“ Jealous, Matty? 

“Oh—if you insist!” 

She laughed. 

“The most encouraging symptom you’ve 
vet betrayed! I didn’t ask him. ‘Tanker- 
ville did. He likes him. The man’s 
amusing, after all.” 

“But you like him?” 

“He amuses me.” 

“ He’s not precisely a tame cat.” 

“Dear boy,” she laughed again, “I 
didn’t fetch you out here to worry about 
me. I’m fire-proof. Venetia’s quite an- 
other pair of shoes. Fret about her as 
much as you like.” 

“When does he leave—Marbridge ?” 

“Monday, I think. I think Tankerville 
asked him for this week only.” 

“And that’s why you asked me for this 
particular week?” 

“TI thought you would be an effective 
counter-irritant. I hoped you would come 
to your senses and secure Venetia against 
all Marbridges for all time to come. In- 
deed, Matty, you gave me to understand 
that you would.” 

“Pardon,” he corrected, a trifle stiffly; 
“TI admitted to you in confidence that I 
was in love with Venetia: I never promised 
to ask her to marry me this week.” 

“Well, that’s what I understood you to 
mean. Anyway, you’d better. Neither 
Tankerville nor I can control the girl; 
she’s her own mistress, and headstrong 
enough to be a good match for any Gaunt 
that ever lived. If Marbridge ever con- 
vinces her that she likes him—” 

She concluded with an expressive gesture. 

“Probably,” mused Matthias after pro- 
longed deliberation, “I should have lost 
my head before this if it hadn’t been so 
full of that play.” 

Helena smiled indulgently. 

“It’s not too late, I hope.” 

Troubled, Matthias got up, walked to 
the balustrade, jerked his cigarette into 
space, and returned. 

“ As between one fortune-hunter and an- 
other,” he said gloomily, “I’m conceited 
enough to think myself the safer bet.” 

His aunt smiled more openly. 
“See what Venetia thinks.” 


” 
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“T will!” said Matthias with a fine air 
of inalterable determination. 


IX 


SINCE it was her whim, and the winds 
indulged, Helena had ordered that the rite 
of the late dinner be celebrated by candle- 
light alone. Ten shaded candles graced the 
places. In the center of the table an an- 
cient candelabrum of silver added the mel- 
low illumination of its seven branching 
arms, whose small flames yearned upward 
ardently, with scarce a perceptible flicker, 
though every window was wide to the whis- 
pering night. 

A window facing Matthias framed a 
shimmering sky of stars and the still black 
shield of the Sound, on which the fixed 
and undeviating glare of a remote light- 
house was reflected darkly, a long unwaver- 
ing lane of light. Gaunt thought of a tall 
wax candle burning amid the sanctified 
shadows of some vast, dark, still cathedral. 

They were ten at table; from Helena’s 
right, Pat Atherton—Tankerville’s partner 
Mrs. Majendie, Marbridge, a Mrs. 
Cardrow, Tankerville at the head; on his 
right, Mrs. Pat Atherton, Matthias, Venetia 
Tankerville, Majendie. The latter and his 
wife were almost strangers to Matthias, 
having arrived only the previous afternoon; 
but he thought them as pleasant and hand- 
some people as any of those with whom the 
Tankervilles liked to fill their house. The 
Athertons were old friends; he had known 
them well long before Helena dreamed of 
marrying Tankerville. Marbridge was an 
indifferently familiar figure in the ways of 
Gaunt’s life; they belonged to the same 
clubs, and of late he had begun to en- 
counter the older man more and more fre- 
quently in his theatrical divagations. 

Remained Mrs. Cardrow, a widow, an 
acquaintance of a week’s standing. Card- 
row had been in some way connected with 
the enterprise of Messrs. Tankerville & 
Atherton—how, Matthias didn’t remember; 
a man of whom rumor said little that was 
good, until it began to say “ De mortuis- 
He had killed himself for no accountable 
reason. His widow seemed to have sur- 
vived bereavement with amazing grace. 

Matthias admired her greatly. Women 
he knew — Helena in their number — dis- 
trusted her for no cause perceptible to him. 
He liked her, thought her little less than 
absolutely charming. 

So, evidently, did Marbridge, whose at- 
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titude toward her this evening was a little 
more noticeably attentive than ever before. 
He seemed to exert himself to interest and 
divert the woman. His black eyes snapped. 
As he talked, his heavy body swayed slight- 
ly from the hips, lending emphasis to his 
animation. His laugh was frequent. 

She was a woman who smiled more than 
she laughed. She smiled now, inscrutably, 
her beautiful, insolent eyes half veiled with 
demure lashes, her head turned a trifle to- 
ward Marbridge, her chin a trifle high, 
bringing out the clear, strong lines of her 
throat and shoulders, which had the texture, 
the pallor, and the firmness of fine ivory. 
Her eves, when she chose to discover them, 
were brown, her eyebrows almost black, her 
hair dull gold, the gold of artifice, on the 
word of Helena. 

Perhaps it was to this odd coloring— 
ivory and brown, black and gold—that 
Mrs. Cardrow owed most of her strange 
and provoking quality. But there was 
something else, something that Matthias 
could not define, at once stimulating and 
elusive. It was less charm than allure—a 
nameless something which both attracted 
and repelled. 


These were thoughts set stirring by a 
dozen semi-indifferent glances at the wom- 
an, during pauses in his conversation with 


Venetia. He was, in fact, indifferent to 
Mrs. Cardrow; but he was tremendously 
interested in Venetia. It could not now be 
otherwise — since his talk with Helena it 
couldn't be otherwise. He was to marry 
Venetia. Amazing thought! 

She was adorable. Of the other women, 
none compared with Mrs. Cardrow; even 
Helena’s beauty paled in contrast. But 
Venetia was to the widow as dawn is to 
noon. One looked at Venetia and thought 
of a still sea at daybreak, mobile to the 
voung and fitful airs, radiant with sun- 
light, breathless with apprehension of the 
long, golden hours to come. One looked at 
Mrs. Cardrow and thought—of woman. 

Venetia was dark, and the other fair. 
Venetia was by no means a child, Mrs. 
Cardrow not yet thirty. The gulf that set 
them apart was not so much of years as of 
caste. They lived and thought on different 
levels, mental if not social. Matthias liked 
to think Venetia of the higher order. 

He was to marry her. Incredible! 

And to-night her eyes were warm and 
kind for him, and all for him. He could 
not see that there was anything of self- 
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interest in the infrequent glances she cast 
at those who sat opposite, playing their 
time-old game with such engaging candor. 

If she had thought much of Marbridge, 
surely she would have betrayed evidence of 
pique or chagrin. She was not blind; neither 
was she patient and prone to self-efface- 
ment. Matthias knew her long enough to 
have garnered vivid memories of her re- 
sentment of+slights, whether real or fancied. 
She was unique and wonderful in many 
ways, but, as he told himself in a phrase of 
the hour, she was essentially human. 

He could not have cared for a woman 
without temper. He cared intensely for 
this girl-woman whose rare loveliness 
seemed almost exotic in its singular scheme; 
whose skin, fine of texture and colorless as 
milk-white satin, was splashed with lips 
of burning scarlet; whose eyes of deepest 
violet were luminous in the shadow of hair 
of the richness and luster of burnished 
bronze. Those eyes were luminous and 
kind to him; he dared to hope greatly of 
their sympathy. 

Through dinner she had entertained him 
with a mirthful, inconsecutive narrative of 
the adventures of the day. Now, as an ice 
was served, her interest swerved suddenly 
and found a new object in himself. 

“Why did you run away last night?” 

“You really noticed it?” 

Light malice trembled on her lips. 

“Not till this morning.” 

“You were so busy”—an imperceptible 
nod indicated Marbridge—“I felt myself 
becoming ornamental. Whereas, utility’s 
my proudest attribute. So I left you dan- 
cing, sneaked away, packed my bag, and 
skipped by the light of the moon.” 

“Not really?” 

‘I assure you—” 

“Put out with me, I mean?” 

He sought her eyes again, and found 
them veiled and downcast. 

“Not the least in the world.” 

“Then, again, why?” 

“T wanted to get to work again. Besides, 
I had a little business with a manager.” 

And so he had; but until this moment he 
had forgotten it. 

“Play business?” 

“T’m afraid I don’t know any other.” 

“Ts something new to be produced?” 

Matthias nodded. ° 

“Goes into rehearsal in August. A melo- 
drama I wrote some time ago—* The Jade 
God.’” 
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“Who produces it?” 

“ Rideout.” 

“Who’s he?” 

“A foolish actor. Played a sketch of 
mine in vaudeville for two years, and, be- 
cause that got over, thinks this must.” 

“But it will, won't it?” 

“T hope so; but I’m glad it’s not my 
money.” 

“And where will you open?” 

“Heaven and the Shuberts only know. 
Rideout books through the Shuberts, vou 
understand.” 

“I’m afraid I don't.” 

“The Shuberts are the independents— 
the opposition to the syndicate headed by 
Klaw & Erlanger. You see, practically all 
the theaters of this country are controlled 
by one combination or the other. If you 
want booking for your show, you've got to 
take sides—to serve God or Mammon.” 

“And which is which?” 

“The difference is imperceptible to the 
undressed eye of the innocent bystander.” 

“But you'll let us know—” 

“If we open within motoring distance 
of town—rather!” 

Tankerville, edging his plump little body 
forward on his chair, maneuvered his round 
and sun-scorched face in vain attempts ‘to 
catch his wife’s eye beyond the intervening 
candelabrum. Helena, however, divined 
his desire. 

“ Coffee in the card-room, George?” 

“For mercy’s sake!” Tankerville bleat- 
ed plaintively. 

There was a concerted movement from 
the table. Venetia lingered with Matthias. 
“ Auction to-night. Shall you play?” 

“"Fraid Ill have to. So will 
Helena, you know—” 

“Of course. We must. 
sighed, petulant— “I'd rather not. I'd 
rather talk to you.” 

“Heroic measures!” he laughed. “ But 
—consolation note—we’re two over two full 
tables. Therefore we shall have to cut in 
and out. That will give us a little time to 
ourselves.” 

“Yes,” she agreed; “but it will be just 
our luck to be disengaged at different 
times.” 

He paused in amused incredulity. 

“Do you really want to talk to me so 
badly as all that?” 

She nodded, curtaining her eyes. 

“Very much,” she said softly. 


you. 
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They entered the card-room, and were 
summoned to different tables. Matthias 
cut, and edged Mrs. Cardrow out by a 
single pip. How Venetia fared he did not 
learn, more than that she was to play, 
while Marbridge was to stay out of the first 
rubber. 

Matthias played more indifferently than 
usual, with a mind distracted. Venetia’s 
new attitude, pleasant as had been all their 
association, was a development of discon- 
certing abruptness. Or was it that he had 
been witless and blind beyond belief? How 
could he say? He was so frequently mis- 
led by faculties befogged with dreaming, 
which overlooked the obvious when they 
did not flatly deny it. It was possible that 
Helena had been more wise than he. 

A sense of strain handicapped his judg- 
ment—whether atmospheric or bred of his 
own emotion, he could not tell. And yet, 
plumbing the deeps of his being, he dis- 
covered nothing there more exacting than 
bewilderment, more exciting than hope. 

On the other hand, he could fix upon 
nothing in the bearing of these amiable 
people to lead him to believe that the feel- 
ing of tensity to which he was susceptible 
was not the creation of his own fancy. 
They all played with a certain abandon 
of enjoyment, intensely absorbed in their 
diversion—with the exception, of course, 
of those waiting to cut in. 

Looking past Venetia, at the other table 
—Venetia, slender and tall and worshipful 
in a black gown that rendered the white- 
ness of her flesh still more dazzling—he 
could see Mrs. Cardrow and Marbridge at 
the piano in the drawing-room. 

The woman sat all but motionless, only 
her white arms moving graciously in the 
half light as her deft hands wandered over 
the keyboard. Marbridge, his arms folded, 
lounged upon the piano, his back to the 
card-room. The eloquent movements of 
his round, dark head, its emphatic nods 
and argumentative waggings, seemed to in- 
dicate that he was bearing the burden of 
their talk; but the music, hushed as it was, 
covered his accents. The woman was look- 
ing up into his face, with an expression of 
quick and pleased interest. 

It did not occur to Matthias to wonder 
about the substance of their communica- 
tions; but fora sure clue to the intrigue of 
Venetia’s heart—-and his own—he would 
have given worlds. 


(To be continued) 
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ARTLEY CHUBB abandoned a 
H useless effort to convince himself 
that he was almost asleep. He 
sat up stiffly on the edge of his bed, his 
stocky figure lightly but appropriately clad 
in pink and purple pajamas, and his bare 
feet beating a disgusted tattoo on the bare 
floor. 

Pale moonlight pensively illuminated 
him. With equal pensiveness it revealed 
the ghostly shapes of shrouded furniture; 
the daily garments of Mr. Chubb himself, 
which he had conveniently hung on the 
open door of his closet; and the solid bulk 
of his large trunk, locked, strapped, and 
labeled, on which lay a railway time-table, 
a box of crackers, an open tin of potted 
meat, a package of cigarettes, and a half- 
filled suit-case. 

From the area below his window the 
long, plaintive yowl of a nocturnal cat 
leisurely split the silence; and then a dozen 
other ambitious felines all yowled together. 
Mr. Chubb glanced hopelessly about his 
apartment. Everything that could possibly 
be thrown at a cat had been conscientiously 
locked up by Mrs. Chubb before she went 
away for the summer. 

He got up with a solemn kind of pa- 
tience, pattered to the window, and peered 
down the fire-escape into a well of darkness 
whose lower depths even the August moon- 
light failed to penetrate. Above, below, 
and on either side of him the Duke of 
Burgundy Chambers—designed for families 
with not more than two children—reflected 
the moon in apparently endless rows of 
empty windows. 

Under ordinary circumstances no cat, no 
combined orchestra of all the leading cat 
vocalists in New York, could have kept 
Hartley Chubb awake. He was one of 
those square-jawed and rather bullet-head- 
ed young Americans who have thus far 
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escaped the alarmists who insist upon wri- 
ting startling essays about the nervous con- 
ditions of American civilization. He had 
a good digestion, a good conscience, a good 
wife, a good little daughter, and a good 
position in a substantial law firm whose 
senior partner had known him ever since 
he was a baby. 

To-morrow, he hoped, he was going to 
join Mrs. Chubb at their seashore cottage 
for a well-earned vacation. But at ten 
o'clock that morning Mrs. Chubb had tele- 
graphed desperately for a new cook and 
housemaid, and had added one more item 
to the thousand and one trifles that make 
the last day before a vacation a severe test 
for any disposition. 

To put the matter briefly, the whole won- 
derful machinery of our civilization—tele- 
phones, automobiles, and messenger-boys— 
had broken down and failed to meet the 
emergency. The success of Hartley Chubb’s 
vacation hung on the meager hope of better 
luck in the morning. Much as he loved 
his wife, he knew that it was not for him 
to appear before her cookless and house- 
maidless. 

These cats in the area constituted one 
large and final straw, and the back of the 
camel began to bend under it. Hartley 
Chubb leaned far out of the window and 
shouted : 

“Scat! Scat! Scat!” 

The bitter, indignant cry floated away in 
the vast spaces of the city—and with it 
floated away the last remnant of Hartley 
Chubb’s customary placidity. His vocal 
effort, if it had been noticed at all, seemed 
to have been taken for enthusiastic en- 
couragement. Figuratively speaking, he 
was a broken-backed camel. 

Arming himself with a walking-stick, 
Hartley Chubb grimly stepped out on the 
fire-escape and began a rapid descent. His 
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apartment was only on the eighth floor of 
the Duke of Burgundy. Summer had prac- 
tically depopulated that magnificent home 
of two-children families, save for a few 
stray men like himself, and nobody was 
likely to observe a descent which, despite 
its necessary and serious object, might 
easily be regarded as lacking in personal 
dignity. 

Dwarfed and insignificant against that 
gigantic precipice of windows, the pink and 
purple pajamas descended, flight by flight, 
toward the cat-haunted darkness, until an- 
other apartment hotel cut off the moonlight, 
and Hartley Chubb was only two flights 
removed from his destination. He peered 
ahead to see where he was going, and dis- 
covered that the window below him was 
dimly illuminated. ; 

The cats were still busy, all unconscious 
of. approaching vengeance, and the de- 
termined Chubb in no mood to stop short 
of the bottom. He came down more cau- 
tiously. Then he stood still and peered in 
through the open window. 

It was an apartment geometrically simi- 
lar to his own, and shut up for the summer. 
But the coverings had been removed from 
the bureau; the drawers had been ran- 
sacked; and on the top of that piece of 
furniture, cheerfully regardless of its 
polished surface, burned the stub of a 
candle. It illuminated the eccentric spec- 
tacle of a man dressing himself, without the 
usual formality of taking off the clothes he 
already had on, in garments that he was 
taking out of the closet. 

He was a thin, narrow-chested indi- 
vidual, and the garments had evidently 
been made for a large, stout man. Evident- 
ly, too, they were this large, stout man’s 
winter garments. The sheet with which his 
thoughtful wife had covered them lay on 
the floor, and a familiar odor of moth-balls 
penetrated as far as the window; but here 
was a moth against whose violence Hartley 
Chubb, in his pink and purple pajamas, 
was the only available moth-ball. 

The back of the narrow-chested indi- 
vidual was turned toward the window. 
Both his arms were inserted in the sleeves 
of a coat that went on with difficulty over 
his own ill-fitting jacket. 

The cats still sang in the area, but the 
watcher had momentarily forgotten them. 
He stepped noiselessly through the window, 
caught the coat by its collar, and turned it 
down and back so expeditiously that the 
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arms of the would-be wearer were promptly 
and tightly pinioned. 

The captive wriggled violently, and 
stared in haggard surprise over his left 
shoulder; but the firm grip of Hartley 
Chubb seemed to take all the fight out of 
him. He soon stopped wriggling, and the 
two stood silent, one holding the coat tight 
down over the other’s arms, and that other 
staring dejectedly into the closet from 
which he had taken it. 

It is surprising, under some circum- 
stances, how much thought can be packed 
into a minute. Never before had Hartley 
Chubb captured a burglar, and, now that 
he had one, he was seriously puzzled to 
know what to do with him. 

He might, to be sure, hang on and shout 
for assistance—but the more he thought of 
it, the less he liked the idea. If nobody 
heard him, it would be a silly waste of 
effort. If anybody did hear him, he would 
have to explain, and explain publicly, how 
he had happened to be on the fire-escape. 
And then it would get into the newspapers. 
The very head-lines presented themselves 
vividly to Mr. Chubb’s imagination: 

“Thought He Was Care — Started Out 
in Pajamas to Kill Cat, and Caught 
Burglar! ” 

With illustrations! 


Willing as he might 
be to accept the fame of having captured a 
burglar single-handed, the idea of being 


nicknamed “Care” by jocular associates 
did not in the least appeal to Hartley’s 
personal dignity—of which quality he per- 
haps had more than he actually needed. It 
began to appear to him that it was not his 
business to police the Duke of Burgundy; 
that he was not personally acquainted with 
the gentleman whose winter garments he 
was protecting; and that this burglar, after 
all, had done nothing to him. It was he 
who had butted in and disturbed the 
burglar. 

In his perplexed state of mind he shook 
his captive vigorously. The wretched 
criminal was so weak and _ unresisting 
under his hands that the whole proceeding 
began to seem unsportsmanlike, as well as 
ridiculous. 

“Why the dickens,” exclaimed Hartley 
Chubb disgustedly, “don’t you fellows 
work for a living, like the rest of us? 
You’re a nice kind of burglar, you are— 
making war on society by stealing clothes 
that don’t fit you! In which pocket do 
you conceal the usual deadly revolver?” 
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The burglar shuddered. 

“TI never owned a pistol in me life, sir,” 
he replied in a kind of whimper. “I never 
shot one of ‘em off, sir. I don’t like the 
explosion. I’ve been a thief, all right, sir,” 
he added desperately; “but if you'll just 
look at me with that candle, sir, I think 
you'll see that I’m not a member of the 
criminal At least not by me own 
wish, sir.” 

Puzzled as he was, there seemed to 
Hartley Chubb to be something sincere and 
convincing in this pitiful outburst. He 
shook the burglar again, on general prin- 
ciples. Then he pushed him toward the 
bed and gave him another shake by way of 
emphasis. 

“You sit down and keep still,” he ad- 
vised firmly, “or you'll get worse than a 
shaking. Understand me!” 

As the man collapsed, sitting on the edge 
of the bed, Hartley Chubb stepped back- 
ward toward the bureau and secured the 
candle. The illumination, brought nearer 
to the burglar’s dejected features, revealed 
a thin, commonplace face with wet eyes that 
blinked in the candle-light. Black hair 
straggled over a narrow forehead, and a 
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prominent Adam's apple worked nervously 


above the burglar’s untidy collar. But the 
features thus disclosed were wretched and 
miserable, rather than criminal; and Hart- 
ley Chubb had never heard of such a thing 
as a burglar who wept when captured. 

He put the candle back on the bureau. 

“If you're not burgling,” he said sternly, 
“will you be kind enough to satisfy a young 
man’s natural curiosity? Are you collect- 
ing the rent?” 

The burglar’s eyes glittered. A passing 
anger seemed to stir in him, and to be 
snuffed out immediately by his complete 
dejection. 

“Tf you was as hungry as I am,” he re- 
plied bitterly, “I guess, sir, that this situa- 
tion wouldn't seem so merry, sir.” He had 
& queer manner of speaking, this burglar, 
interlarding his sentences with “sirs” in a 
way that struck his listener as somehow 
reminiscent of somebody he had met else- 
where. “I haven't any food or lodgin’, 
sir, and no money to buy ’em. And I 
haven't been able to pick up work, sir. 
That’s what makes criminals, sir—yielding 
to temptation once and getting caught, and 
not having another chance, sir, to get honest 
employment. I guess a man has a right to 
live. Anyhow, sir, I’d climbed over the 
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fence outside, just to get a place to sleep, 
and when I see that the house was closed 
for the summer, I thought, sir, as I might 
find a window open and maybe somethin’ 
tinned in the pantry.” 

“T dislike to remind you of it,” said Mr. 
Chubb, “but this isn’t the pantry; nor are 
the garments you are now wearing properly 
to be described as tinned.” 

“No, sir. I know that, sir. But I'd 
been through the pantry. Nothin’ in it, 
sir—not even a breakfast food. I haven't 
had a meal in me stomach these two days, 
sir, and anything I could pawn would get 
me a breakfast. I’m a thief, all right; but 
I don’t want to be, sir. I’ve tried it once, 
and I guess I got what I deserved, sir. I 
fell down once, and let temptation walk 
away with me, because it looked so easy. 
Now I've tried it again under force of cir- 
cumstances, sir—but I always get caught! 
It don’t pay, sir. You see, I was working 
in a hotel as extra man and one of the 
guests, sir, went off and forgot a ten-dollar 
bill. I put it in me pocket, sir, instead of 
turning it in at the office. I hated meself 
for havin’ done it, sir, and when they 
caught me I was trying to sneak it back 
where I found it. But I went to jail for it, 
sir, and I guess that’s the end of me. You 
can believe me or not, sir, but if I’d been 
able to get any kind of work since I came 
out of prison, I wouldn't be here, sir. I’m 
not cut out for it, sir.” 

“You don’t seem to be cut out for a 
criminal career,” admitted Hartley Chubb 
thoughtfully. “At least not in the grand 
manner. Nor I for a plain-clothes man. 
I don’t put on enough plain clothes—and, 
by Jove, vou put on too many! I may be 
a fool, but I'll be hanged if I know what 
to do with you. What is an extra man in 
a hotel, anyway?” 

“He helps evervbody,” explained the 
burglar. “He's a little bit of everything, 
sir, from cook to chambermaid. He goes 
where he’s needed, sir, all over the shop, 
sir. He and he makes the beds, 
and he works in the dining-room—” 

Hartley Chubb took a thoughtful prom- 
enade back and forth across the apartment. 
When he again looked at the burglar, that 
despondent criminal had got his arms out 
of the coat, and sat with his hands between 
his knees, staring moodily at the dusty 
carpet. Certainly nobody could accuse 
him of looking dangerous, and his last 
words—“he cooks, and he makes the beds, 
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and he works in the dining-room ’—re- 
peated themselves over and over in Hart- 
ley’s inner consciousness. 

He took another turn across the apart- 
ment. Vast possibilities of freedom from 
the servant-girl problem began to open be- 
fore him. Why not, he asked himself— 
especially with a vacation coming in which 
to watch the beginning of the experiment? 

“See here!” he said suddenly. “Can 
you cook?” 

The burglar looked up. He seemed for a 
moment to forget that he was a burglar. He 
spoke proudly and with an air of authority. 

“Me father was a chef, sir, and me 
mother a chambermaid. They brought 
me up with a proper knowledge of both 
branches of the profession. I picked up 
the dining-room work meself, sir. What's 
the use of punishment, sir, if you don’t 
get a chance to profit by it, sir?” 

Hartley Chubb yawned cheerfully. Out- 
side the window the cats still yodeled, but 
Hartley, now that he had reached a deci- 
sion, began to feel sleepy. 

“Omitting ethical discussion,” he said, 
“would you mind restoring this room to the 
condition in which you found it?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the burglar briskly. 
“Done immediately, sir!” 

He set promptly about 
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stout gentleman’s winter garments went 
back into the closet; the sheet went over 
them. The burglar spat on his finger, skil- 
fully removed the candle-grease from the 
bureau, and restored its wrappings. And 
Hartley Chubb, sitting in the window, 
watched him with increasing satisfaction. 

“T guess you'll do,” he remarked ap- 
provingly. “Now, listen to me. If you'll 
agree to give up burglary, I'll agree to give 
you seventy-five dollars a month as cook 
and housemaid in a private family—sub- 
ject, of course, to Mrs. Chubb’s approval.” 

The burglar stared, and his Adam’s 
apple worked desperately. Hope gleamed 
in his eyes, and he touched his forelock. 

“Thank you, sir,” he said huskily. 
“T’ll do my best, sir.” He hesitated. “It 
would be better, sir, under the circum- 
stances, sir, if the missus didn’t know how 
you came to engage me, sir—at least not 
till I’ve made good, sir.” 

“That’s wise, too, come to think of it,” 
agreed Hartley Chubb. “Not a word to 
the missus till you’ve made good. And 
now that’s settled, if you'll follow me up 
the fire-escape we will eventually reach a 
box of crackers and a can of potted beef at 
the eighth story. I’m just starting on my 
vacation, and you can begin work in the 
morning by packing my suit-case!” 
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return ! 


Bring back thine opal skies 


And 


far-sown dews that wink and hurn 
Where morning’s mz 


agic lies 


On grassy slopes and meadows pied 
With slender bluets starry-eyed. 


For there, by waters slipping down 
Past coverts cool and green, 
*"Mid birchen shoots and thickets brown, 
With sunny isles between, 
Sweeter than whitethroat’s strain, | heard 


The music of a whispered word. 


And suddenly the world was bright 
With bloom, and pulsing wings, 


All blue and gold, flas 
While tender growit 
From moist, dim 1 


hed through the light; 
ig things, 
100k and leafy tent, 


The fresh, wild breath of spring outsent. 


Still in the old loved haunt I dream; 
Hushed are the ritornelles 


Of mating birds, and t 
Muffles its silver bel 
Yet all my soul to 

By memory of tha 


he choked stream 
Is; 

song is stirred 

t whispered word! 


James B. Kenyon 
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OLONEL ROOSEVELT is alive to- 
(C— day because he happened to have 
fifty sheets of tough paper and a 
steel spectacle-case in his pocket on the 
night of October 14 last, when John 
Schrank shot him in front of the Gilpatrick 
Hotel in Milwaukee. The paper was the 
manuscript of the speech he was to deliver 
that evening in the Milwaukee Auditorium. 
The sheets were folded once, so that in fact 
the bullet passed through one hundred 
thicknesses of paper. That extra resistance 
may have saved the colonel’s life. 

When Colonel Roosevelt started for the 
Auditorium, he left his room on the second 
floor of the hotel, and walked briskly down- 
stairs and out to the automobile waiting at 
the curb in front. Members of his party 
walked beside him. He wore his heavy 
army overcoat; the manuscript was in the 
right-hand inside breast pocket of his coat, 
and his spectacles in his upper right-hand 
waistcoat pocket. 

A crowd stood in the street, waiting for 
him to appear. The police had a thin line 
on guard, holding the crowd away from the 
automobile. The street was poorly lighted; 
the lights in front of the hotel were not 
very bright, and the waiting line beyond the 
automobile loomed dark, like a solid .wall. 
Individuals were not easily distinguishable. 

The right side of the automobile was 
next to the curb. It was a seven-passenger 
touring-car, with the top down. The en- 
gine was running, and the driver was in 
his place, ready to start at the word. 


Colonel Roosevelt, of course, always rode 

in the right-hand rear seat. 
Always, on such occasions, one or more 
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MARVELOUS 
ESCAPE FROM DEATH 


A FOLDED MANUSCRIPT AND A STEEL SPECTACLE -CASE 
SAVED HIS LIFE FROM 


AN ASSASSIN’S BULLET 
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members of his party entered the auto- 
mobile first. In Milwaukee, Henry F. 
Cochems was the first to enter. He stepped 
to the left side of the car and sat down. 

Colonel Roosevelt followed him into the 
car. Philip J. Roosevelt, a young cousin 
of the colonel, stood at the door, with one 
foot on the step, ready to enter. Elbert E. 
Martin, one of the colonel’s stenographers, 
was just at Philip’s left. Behind Martin 
stood Fred Luettich, a member of the staff 
at the Progressive headquarters in Chicago. 
Near the hood of the car stood Colonel 
Cecil A. Lyon, of Texas, who was in 
charge of the traveling arrangements for 
Colonel Roosevelt. 

As Colonel Roosevelt stepped up into the 
automobile, the dark human wall in the 
street beyond him broke into cheers. The 
colonel lifted his hat with his right hand, 
and turned to acknowledge the greeting. 
That, and nothing more, had happened a 
thousand times before. 

Then out of that dark, solid wall, a man 
moved forward one step, swiftly raised his 
right arm and fired a revolver pointblank 
at the colonel. The distance could not have 
been ten feet. 

Martin, beside the open door of the auto- 
mobile, saw that arm come up and saw 
the revolver before it flashed. Literally on 
the instant, he sprang directly across the 
big automobile at the assassin. He does not 
know to-day how he got across. He is a 
powerful chap, strong of arm and leg, and 
every muscle that would help propel or pull 
him over undoubtedly went into play. 

At any rate, over the car he went, and 
landed: full on the assassin before the trig- 
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ROOSEVELT’S MARVELOUS ESCAPE 
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where in peace or in war could you find two American ideals 


lived up to more than they were li in the history 
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of those two families. On one felon after a Light in Cuba 


I promoted five men for gallantry. Afterwards I happened to 
learn that of those five men two were Protestants, two Catholica 


and one a Jew, and that of the Catholics one had been horn in 


Ireland and of the Protestants one had been born in Germany. 
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I did not pmancsethem-with the slichtest triewtedge of where 
they had been born or what creed they professed. I did not 


caree I should have promoted them just the same if all five 





had been Jews, or all five Catholics or all five Protestants, 


and if every one of them had been born abroad or evéryone of 







them born at home. I was not intrested in pnything except 


the fact that they were first olas 
So understand, friends, 


and dead game men. 
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foreigners. I appeal to you as my folloyenaertoans. I have 
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hand. Then, realizing blindly that Colo- 


ger of the repeating gun could be pulled a 
nel Roosevelt had been shot, and frantic 


second time. And behind Martin, by the 





same route, followed Fred Luettich, land- 
ing full on Martin and Schrank as they 
went down together. As he fell, the as- 
sassin twisted the gun under his left arm 
and tried to fire again; but Martin caught 
the weapon and wrenched it out of his 
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with the fear that it was mortal, Martin 
got his arm under Schrank’s chin, and 
straightened back in the desperate effort to 
break the man’s neck then and there. 
The blow fairly staggered Colonel 
Roosevelt, and for a fraction of a second 
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he sank back in the automobile. To 
Cochems’s anxious question he replied: 

“He pinked me.” 

Then he stood up again, so quickly that 
at first even those close to him did not 
realize that he had been off his feet. 

Now the sluggish police were coming into 
action, driving back the curious crowd that 
was frantically milling around the auto- 
mobile, those in front trying to get away, 


those behind struggling to get forward. 
Lyon, automatic revolver in hand, was 


dancing around the spot where Martin and 
Luettich were holding the struggling as- 
sassin, vainly seeking a way to get a shot 
at him without hitting his own men. 

That was what Colonel Roosevelt saw as 
he stood up again in the left. side of the 
automobile. Immediately he comprehended 
what was going on. 

“Stop!” he called to Martin. 
hurt him! :” 


“Don’t 
Bring him to me! 

Slowly Martin got to his. feet, dragging 
the assassin up with him. First he passed 
the murderous revolver up to Colonel 
Roosevelt. Then, with his left hand under 
Schrank’s chin, he forced the 
head back, so that Colonel Roosevelt could 
look full into the face of the man who had 
tried to kill him. 

Just for an instant the assassin and his 
victim faced each other. Then Schrank 
was turned over to the waiting police, and 
Colonel Roosevelt sank back into his seat 
in the corner of the car. 

“Now let’s get to the hospital,” ex- 
claimed Cochems. 

“You get me to that speech!” ordered 
the colonel. “It may be the last one I 
shall ever make.” 

There was an almost savage emphasis in 
his tone that told every man in the car of 
his determination. 

The crowd was forced back from around 
the car, and it started for the Auditorium. 
At intervals every man in the party took 
turns urging Colonel Roosevelt to go to the 
hospital. Dr. Terrell, his physician, who 
had traveled with him throughout the cam- 
paign, insisted that at all events the colonel 
must not proceed with the speech until he 
had submitted to an examination. 

But “Heigh-ho!” said Colonel Roose- 
velt, and plucked curiously at the hole in 
his overcoat where the bullet entered. 

Down through the crowded streets, lined 
with cheering throngs, went the automobile. 
Nobody knew that Colonel Roosevelt had 
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been shot, and none noticed that he did not 
respond to the greetings as freely as usual. 

In an anteroom at the Auditorium he 
consented to a brief examination. Three 
or four local surgeons joined Dr. Terrell. 

“It’s nothing at all!” said the colonel, 
when he saw the wound. Then he expelled 
his breath, and, with his fingers on his 
chest, drew a deep inspiration, filling his 
lungs to the utmost. “It’s all right, doc- 
tor,’ he said to Terrell. “It didn’t go 
through.” 

They made a bandage out of a clean 
handkerchief, and in another minute Colo- 
nel Roosevelt was on the stage, responding 
to the thunderous greeting of the great audi- 
ence that as yet had had no word of what 
had occurred. 

Cochems made the introduction, and re- 
ferred very briefly to the attempted as- 
sassination. The audience did not seem to 
comprehend that a serious effort to kill 
Colonel Roosevelt really had been made. 
But when the colonel, after asking them to 
keep very quiet so that he could speak, 
drew his manuscript from his pocket, a 
gasping shudder ran around the vast hall, 
as that bullet-torn paper gave ocular proof 
of the assassin’s work. 

Then, for the first time, Colonel Roose- 
velt himself seemed to comprehend how 
close the call had been. He knew the stop- 
ping power of paper. For a moment or 
two even his indomitable will seemed un- 
able to make his mind obey orders, and his 
sentences strayed a little from the prede- 
termined path. Then it was over, and he 
went straight on to the end of his speech. 

Almost every page of the stenographic 
notes of that speech shows where some 
member of his party strove to have him 
stop, or some friend in the audience begged 
him to cease speaking and submit to ex- 
amination. But not until he had covered 
the last page did he stop. Then, as the 
cheers burst out on the conclusion of his 
peroration, he turned to Terrell and said: 

“Now I'll go with the doctors.” 

It was not until the hospital was reached 
that it was found that besides passing 
through those one hundred sheets of tough 
paper, the bullet had penetrated three flaps 
of the steel spectacle-case. A_ half-inch 
either way from the line it actually fol- 
lowed, and Colonel Roosevelt would have 
been dead in the automobile before any 
help could have been possible. It was a 
marvelous escape. 
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THE REMARKABLE WORK OF THE SERVICE WHOSE EMBLEM IS 
THE ANCHOR AND CADUCEUS 
BY JUDSON C. WELLIVER 
” ING GEORGE III, albeit he didn’t those contributions of bad manners and 


k realize the fact, did a good deal 
for the United States. He is not 
likely to get extensive credit with the av- 
erage American of to-day for good inten- 
tions. Nevertheless, entirely aside from 
610 


blundering management through which he 
succeeded in inspiring the thirteen colonies 
to set up in business on their own account, 
he did some things for which we can well 
be grateful. 
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For instance, he gave us the anchor and 
caduceus as the emblem of the oldest divi- 
sion of the entire government service, and 


he created that service. It dates back into 
colonial times, and has an unbroken history 
from the early years of his reign down to 
to-day. 

King George got his device from still 
farther back. In fact, it came from Apollo 
and Esculapius; Apollo furnished the 
caduceus, and George merely added the 
anchor to it. The combination became the 
insignia of the Marine Hospital Service, 
created by King George before the Revo- 
lutionary War, and preserved even to this 
day. 

Ihe service has changed its name twice, 
but never its emblem, save in one minor 
First it was the Marine Hospital 
Service. Then it became the Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service. Now, by 
act of Congress, it has become simply the 
Public Health Service. Names may change, 
but the emblem of the anchor and caduceus 
goes on forever. 

Apollo, it appears, being out for a con- 
stitutional one day, met two snakes fight- 
ing. He planted his winged rod in the 
road between them, and thereupon they 


respect. 
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climbed upon it and coiled themselves there 
in sign of amity, peace, and the suspension 
of their malicious activities as purveyors of 
poison. Esculapius, the first family doctor, 
made this design of the serpents and the 
winged rod the symbol of the healing arts; 
which, by the way, shows that Esculapius 
had a mighty good idea, for he conceived 
that the medical art should consist in rid- 
ding the system of poisons, rather than ex- 
orcising evil spirits out of it. 

King George compounded, with this ca- 
duceus emblem, a fouled anchor—that is, 
an anchor with its chain wound around its 
shank, which has traditionally been the 
sign of a sailor in distress. In testimony of 
royal indorsement, he surmounted the ca- 
‘duceus with a crown; and this compound 
of Apollo, Esculapius, and the house of 
Hanover he made the official badge of the 
Marine Hospital Service of the British 
colonies in America. 

Later, when the colonies had yielded to 
certain prejudices against crowns on their 
armorial bearings, they deftly struck off 
the crown, but left the rest of the device; 
and if you will send a letter to-day to the 
Public Health Service, telling it about 
typhoid fever, hookworm, smallpox, yellow 
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jack, or any other disease in your town, you 
will get an answer written on a letterhead 
bearing this design—always and emphatic- 
ally minus the crown. 

That isn’t all you will get, however. If 
you ask it, you can get the practical and 
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community will be well started on the way 
to fame as a Spotless Town. Incidentally, 
its mortality rate will be so low that peo- 
ple will have to die of old age for want of 
any better excuse, and its undertakers will 
be clamoring for a change of administra- 
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highly efficient aid of the service in ridding 


you of the disease. Engineering and sani- 
tary experts will study your water-supply, 
survey your sewerage system, poke into 
your garbage-disposal methods, lecture your 
people about bad plumbing, or utter ab- 
sence of plumbing, and in general wise you 
up on the real causes of your epidemic, and 
how to remove them. 

If these finicky gentry of the anchor and 
caduceus once get the ear of your authori- 
ties and the interest of your people, your 


tion in the hope of bettering business con- 
ditions. All other interests will be pleased. 


A FORCE THAT IS ALWAYS AT WAR 


The Public Health Service is Uncle 
Sam’s one military force that is always at 
war. It holds letters of marque to carry on 
the never-ending struggle against disease, 
plague, and human ailments of every sort. 

Abroad, it maintains its agents to head 
off the hosts of disease from starting for 
our shores—a sort of diplomatic branch of 
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the national sanitary organization. At our 
ports, through control of immigration in- 
it the first line of defense 
against these invasions. Throughout the 
country it is always at work, policing 
against domestic irruptions of epidemic and 
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spection, 


pestilence. 
Military in its plan of organization, it 
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navy, imposes such rigorous conditions of 
fitness and preparation upon applicants for 
its commissions. Of hardships, discom- 
forts, uncertainties, and dangers, no gov- 
ernmental assignment insures so many. Yet 
until last August the compensation allowed 
its officers was less than that of the army 
and the navy! 
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commissions its officers, not a few of whom 
have offered up their lives on the battle- 
fields of their service. Their vocation 
so notoriously hazardous that few insurance 
companies will issue policies on the lives 
of these crusaders in the warfare of public 
health. 

No service, not even the army or the 
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In its beginnings, the Marine Hospital 
Service was organized to succor diseased 
sailors stranded in American ports, and to 
prevent the spread of diseases which they 
brought from foreign parts. Of course, its 
founders and early chiefs knew little of 
what modern science has taught us about 
these things. They fought ghosts, supersti- 

















tions, ancient traditions about the pesti- 
lences that were so dreaded in their day. 
Of the origin of diseases, their prevent- 
ability, their relation to sanitation, they 
were almost wholly ignorant. Working in 
the dark, they did their heroic best. 

It has only been in very recent years that 
science and research have come to the aid 
of our medical crusaders. To-day, no body 
of men in the world makes a more impor- 
tant or constant contribution to the sum of 
this kind of knowledge than this same Pub- 
lic Health Service. Nowadays, the war- 
fare is carried on in daylight, but it calls 
for its heroes and martyrs just the same as 
in the times of ignorance and darkness. 
Let us go back to the yellow fever epidemic 
of 1878, and see what it meant to battle 
against disease in ambush. 

It is the height of that fatal summer. 
The pestilence stalks over the land. Com- 
merce throughout the South, from New 
Orleans to Cairo, from Raleigh to Key 
West, is absolutely paralyzed. ‘Towns and 
cities are emptied of all who have been 
able to get away. Governors, mayors, 
business interests, are all appealing to the 
Federal government to step in and some- 
how stay the scourge. 

The government, taking account of its 
resources, finds that it has thirty-five men 
in the Public Health and Marine Hospital 
Service, with whom to organize and officer 
its fight to stem the tide of death. They 
are ordered to the front. When count is 
taken of them, it develops that all but four 
of them are immunes. The service hgs 
given them the gruesome privilege of forti- 
fying themselves against the terrors of the 
disease by enduring and surviving it! 

This little band is sent to organize the 
campaign. ‘They go singly, just one to a 
community; always to the centers of utmost 
danger and difficulty. It is their business 
to organize the terrorized people, check 
panic, and try to restore sanity. 

Remember, at that time it was not known 
that there would be no yellow fever in our 
latitudes if there were no mosquitoes to 
transport its germs. It was not yet the 
warfare of science, but the struggle of 
heroic ignorance against that which still 
denser ignorance conceived to be the scourge 
of God. 

These men had to sneak past shotgun 
quarantines, to hurl themselves from mov- 
ing trains, to smuggle themselves by what- 
ever means afforded, into the towns and 
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cities. They took charge of stocks of goods 
that were deserted and locked, opened 
books of account between these abandoned 
stores and the Federal government, and is- 
sued supplies to save the people from star- 
vation and anarchy. They fed the well, 
nursed the sick, comforted the dying, and 
buried the dead. 

Of the four who were not immunes, all 
contracted the disease. By good luck, three 
of them recovered; but one, Surgeon Will- 
iam A. Waldo, died while fighting the 
plague at Cairo, Illinois. 

To-day, such a display of heroism is not 
needed, simply because we know what yel- 
low fever is. We drain the marshes, oil the 
stagnant waters, administer the gentle ki- 
bosh to the mosquito—and forget to thank 
the Public Health Service for the splendid 
progress which, substituting scientific effi- 
ciency for splendid heroism, has made the 
plague only a horrid memory to the country. 

Contrast with that fearful experience of 
1878 the sacrifice, a few months ago, of 
one of the best officers in this same service, 
and you will know that though science has 
added to our knowledge, it has not taken 
from the corps its privilege of martyrdom. 

The dreaded and till recently mysterious 
Rocky Mountain spotted fever had broken 
out in the Bitter Root Valley of Montana, 
and Passed Assistant Surgeon T. B. Mc- 
Clintic was sent to study it. He was in- 
structed to camp on the trail of the insect 
that serves as host to the disease, and find 
out how to suppress it. He went without 
hesitation, carried on his fearfully danger- 
ous experiments in the effort to learn more 
about the malady and its remedies, became 
infected, and fell ill. He was hurried 
East, in the hope that the lower altitudes 
of the Atlantic coast might benefit him; 
and he arrived—-only to be overtaken with- 
in a few hours by the black messenger. 

Between Waldo and McClintic, between 
1878 and 1912, there have been fifteen 
deaths, in this little corps, of men who 
sacrificed their lives in the combat with 
pestilence. Yet to-day, with a larger per- 
sonnel than ever before, there are only one 
hundred and thirty-five officers in it. 


AN ARDUOUS COURSE OF TRAINING 


For the sake of assuming such risks and 
undergoing such hardships, candidates for 
these commissions must fit themselves by 
the longest and most arduous course that 
is prescribed for any government service. 
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First, the novitiate must be a graduate of 
a high-class medical college; must have 
served a year in a hospital, or two years in 
private practise; and must be between 
twenty-three and thirty-two years old. 

All this being certified, a board of com- 
missioned officers takes him on for two 
weeks’ examination, six hours a day—the 
severest test of the sort known in the coun- 
try. It includes a physical examination, 
which must be passed with a certificate of 
approximate bodily perfection. All school 
and college branches, as well as _profes- 
sional, are included in the examination. 

If he survives all this, the candidate is 
sent to prove himself by practical work, 
first in a hospital, then in the great hygienic 
laboratory at Washington. Making good 
there, he is finally commissioned as an as- 
sistant surgeon. In a recent examination 
of nine candidates, one passed; in another 
class of fifty-six, eight passed. 

The commission has made only an ap- 
prentice. He is sent away to a big station 
—probably to a marine hospital—to learn 
government business methods. Then he 
goes to a quarantine station, and is taught 
enough about sailing to help him in 
Next a 


emergencies that may require it. 
period at an immigration station gives him 
opportunity to study the diseases that he is 
most likely to have to combat, and to learn 


to recognize them ata glance. This faculty 
becomes almost instinct with these men. A 
course in the hygienic laboratory for special 
training winds up the preparatory process, 
and at the end of two or three years the 
beginner is recognized as qualified to ren- 
der some rude, elemental services! 

After four years, another rigorous ex- 
amination, and, if it is passed, a commis- 
sion as passed assistant surgeon. Then 
eight more years of continuous service, and 
—if he is alive—there is the final examina- 
tion which leads to the commission as sur- 
geon. After that, promotion goes by seni- 
ority, except to the rank of surgeon-general, 
head of the entire corps, which is by ap- 
pointment. 

The corps includes the surgeon-general, 
six assistant surgeon-generals, ten senior 
surgeons, and about one hundred and 
twenty assistant surgeons, together with 
pharmacists, pilots, engineers, and so forth. 
Its total number is about two thousand men. 

This corps conducts all the national 
quarantines, both in the continental United 
States and in the insular possessions; main- 
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tains consular officers abroad, to prevent 
the shipment of disease hither; and con- 
ducts twenty-six marine hospitals for the 
care of the men of the merchant marine. 
These, by an act of the present Congress, 
have been made public health hospitals, in 
which sufferers from various diseases are 
observed and closely studied. 

Thus, pellagra is now being studied at 
the Savannah hospital, hookworm at 
Charleston, tuberculosis at the great sana- 
torium at Fort Stanton, New Mexico, and 
typhoid, typhus, and other diseases at vari- 
ous places set aside and equipped for the 
special function. When an epidemic breaks 
out anywhere, the corps is thrown into the 
fight. 

At the head of this organization is Sur- 
geon-General Rupert Blue, commander-in- 
chief by right of merit. When yellow fever 
made its last stand in this country in 1905, 
at New Orleans, Blue was first assistant to 
Dr. J. H. White, who was sent to clean out 
the town. New Orleans has had no yellow 
fever since. The experts say that we shall 
never have another outbreak approaching 
the proportions of an epidemic, because the 
lesson of prevention has been too well 
learned. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST BUBONIC PLAGUE 


Dr. Blue’s greatest achievement was the 
suppression of bubonic plague in San 
Francisco, in 1906 and 1907. It was 
known, when that fearful Oriental malady 
appeared at that time, that it was carried 
about the world by rats, which serve as 
hosts to the flea whose bite inoculates man. 
Rats are great travelers; no ship at a wharf 
is safe from them, unless extraordinary pre- 
cautions are taken. Fighting the bubonic 
plague, then, resolved itself into a question 
of destroying the rats. 

Dr. Blue set about devising measures to 
do this. Local authorities gladly cooperated. 
The campaign divided itself naturally into 
three parts—to keep rats from landing, to 
destroy those already in and about the city, 
and to make the town “rat-proof ’’—liter- 
ally, to reform construction and sanitation 
so that there would be nothing on which 
rats might live. 

All this involved the use of poison, traps, 
dogs, cats, ferrets, as destroyers; the en- 
forcement of very strict regulations to pre- 
vent rats landing from ships; the reform of 
construction methods, largely by use of 
cement, so that it should be impossible for 
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rats to enter places where food might be 
found; the most absolute care in keeping 
all garbage in metal receptacles and under 
metal lids. 

It was a herculean task, but Dr. Blue 
accomplished it. He won his war against 
the rat, only to find that another common 
rodent — the squirrel—was an equally 
dangerous host to the flea. The squirrel, 
moreover, would carry it into the country 
districts, where to find and guard against it 
was vastly more difficult. A supplemental 
campaign in the country was made neces- 
sary, and a broad “squirrelless” zone was 
established about the city. 

This fight against the squirrel is still go- 
ing on in California, but the battle of San 
Francisco has been won; and its winning 
brought Dr. Blue to such recognition as 
dictated the fitness of his promotion to be 
surgeon-general when the lamented Walter 
Wyman died and left the post vacant. 


WORK OF THE HYGIENIC LABORATORY 


Along with such activities as these of 
New Orleans and San Francisco, the corps 
examines all vaccines, viruses, and anti- 
toxins, and issues licenses for their manu- 
facture. The regulations governing this 
business are strict almost beyond belief. 
Plants are inspected at short intervals, and 
without previous announcement. 

From every lot of goods sent out, the gov- 
ernment, identifying it by a system of serial 
numbering, buys a sample in open market. 
The specimen is examined for sterility or 
excess of antiseptic. If it fails at any point, 
the establishment sending it out is instantly 
closed. Explanations and reforms come 
later. 

That’s why people’s arms don’t swell, 
and worse things follow in some cases, 
when they are vaccinated. It’s why anti- 
toxin for diphtheria does its work so nearly 
perfectly. These precautions, insuring that 
only safe and trustworthy preparations can 
be used, have saved many thousands of 
lives. 

All this examining is done at the hy- 
gienic laboratory in Washington. There, 
too, is produced the antirabic treatment, 
which is a government benevolence. It is 
distributed free to the States, making pos- 
sible the treatment of thousands of cases of 
rabies each year. 

All antitoxins are examined in this 
laboratory, and it has established strict 
standards of strength. It covers a vast field 


of experiment and investigation. For ex- 
ample, only a few years ago, it proved that 
measles is not spread by the scaling of the 
patient’s skin, but by nasal secretions. So 
seemingly simple a fact, about so common a 
disease, was entirely unknown, and a false 
hypothesis universally accepted. 

Again, it was long supposed that we did 
not have, in this country, the dreaded 
Brill’s disease. Lately the laboratory has 
proved the identity of Brill’s disease and 
typhus fever. We have altogether too much 
typhus fever in various sections. 

Naturally, the next thing was to trail 
this plague to its lair; to learn its cause, 
and then the remedy. The laboratory has 
found the cause. It is the louse! When 
the louse is eradicated, typhus fever will be 
no more. 

The mention of such discoveries will 
suggest the character, but not the extent, of 
the work thus constantly carried on by the 
service. This particular work of investiga- 
tion and research is under the charge of 
Dr. John F. Anderson, in charge of the hy- 
gienic laboratory, and Dr. John W. Kerr, 
chief of the division of scientific research. 


WAR ON THE FOES OF MANKIND 


Within the year, the service’s efforts to 
determine the cause of the dreaded infantile 
paralysis have been rewarded with success. 
It has been found that the common stable- 
fly communicates it to man. The stable- 
fly is smaller than the-ordinary house-fly, 
and has a piercing proboscis. Beyond the 
fly that carries it, the cause of the disease 
is not yet fully understood. It is merely 
known that the fly carries around, and in- 
jects into humans whom it bites, a virus not 
unlike that of hydrophobia. So, now, the 
service is working out plans for extermina- 
ting the stable-fiy. 

These involve, first of all, an absolute 
knowledge of the insect, its life history 
and habits. To prevent its propagation is 
the problem. It is declared, as a result of 
studies, that manure must not be allowed 
to lie in streets, alleys, and stables; that it 
must be cleaned out at least twice weekly, 
and deposited in bins from which flies are 
screened out. Uncovered garbage-cans 
likewise afford breeding-places; so they 
must be screened against the fly as well as 
the rat. 

In their war upon these minute enemies 
of mankind, the officers of the service do 
things that make the performances of 
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veteran soldiers on the battle-field look like 
child’s play. 

Joseph Goldberger, passed assistant sur- 
geon, accumulated experience with yellow 
fever at Tampico; suffered from dengue at 
Brownsville, on the Mexican border; 
sampled typhoid fever in Florida. Then, 
having a notion that typhus fever needed 
investigation, he went to Vera Cruz, con- 
tracted it, studied his symptoms, and final- 
ly proved its identity with Brill’s disease, 
which is well known in this country. After 
that, he developed the part that the louse 
plays in transmitting it. There is no an- 
nouncement, up to the date of writing, as 
to what dangerous disease Goldberger may 
be expected to acquire next in order that he 
may see how it feels and concentrate his 
thought on the reasons why it exists and the 
means for its eradication. 

Here is another story of heroism in the 
cause of science. W. W. Wightman, 
passed assistant surgeon, was sent to 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, to aid the government 
of that country in stamping out yellow 
fever, smallpox, and bubonic plague, in or- 
der that our Canal Zone might be safe 
from the invasion of these maladies. He 
contracted yellow fever, and died of it. 
There was not even a government fund to 
bring home his body, and it was buried 
there, the officers of the corps raising a 
fund among themselves to place a tablet 
over his grave. 

Yet it isn’t all tragedy, even in this corps. 
Before Wightman, another officer had been 
sent to Guayaquil, in 1903. He was Dr. 
B. J. Lloyd, and he did his work so well, 
and established such excellent standing with 
the community, that before he left Ecua- 
dor he had married the daughter of the 
president of the republic. They live in 
Seattle now; and between the efforts of 
Lloyd, of Wightman, and of others who 
have followed them in Ecuador, that coun- 
try is now quite a model of sanitary pro- 
priety, the pestilences which once claimed a 
fearfully large toll of life year by year be- 
ing thoroughly under subjection. 

Like the Constitution, these humane ac- 
tivities of the Public Health Service have 
followed the flag. Some cynical folks dare 
to allege that they have done more good 
for the people, where they have gone, than 
the Constitution has been able 
to do. 

Take Allan J. 


sistant surgeon. 
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McLaughlin, passed as- 
He was in the Philippines 
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in 1909 and 1910, during the cholera out- 
break, and had charge of the great sanitary 
campaign in the islands. His work pro- 
duced marvelous results— results which 
justify the hope that one of the greatest 
triumphs of American colonial policy 
which the future may claim will be that 
our health service actually made it possible 
to immunize a populous and not very high- 
ly enlightened country against cholera. 


FOR THE HEALTH OF OUR CITIES 


Dr. McLaughlin has recently been de- 
voting himself to a study of the pollution 
of streams and city water-supplies in the 
United States. He has made a sanitary 
survey of the Great Lakes region, rendering 
it possible for any town or city in that 
region to know just what dangers surround 
its water-supply, and how to guard against 
them. A like survey of the Missouri River 
valley has been undertaken. 

These activities are merely typical. All 
over the country similar work is being 
done. Local authorities are coming more 
and more to recognize the desirability of 
understanding the sanitary conditions and 
problems of their States or their cities, and 
of dealing with them in enlightened man- 
ner. They are constantly applying to the 
Federal service for expert advice and aid. 

Thus Chicago requisitioned Surgeon G. 
B. Young, and made him municipal health 
commissioner. Dr. Young looked over the 
city, observed that it needed a good deal 
done, and convinced the authorities that he 
could do the work if they would give him 
the money and the authority. They did; 
and the reforms that he has set on foot have 
far more than justified all expectations. 

Milwaukee, likewise, two years ago bor- 
rowed an officer from the service—Dr. W. 
C. Rucker. He studied the situation and 
the needs of the community, laid out a com- 
prehensive plan for sanitary betterments, 
and then turned the health administration 
over to local authorities. 

New York State borrowed Passed As- 
sistant Surgeon T. W. Salmon, to serve as 
an expert on its commission in lunacy. 
Later he was commandeered by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, to direct its re- 
searches in the cause of preventing insanity. 


AN INVADER FROM THE DARK CONTINENT 


There is no story of the public health 


establishment more intensely interesting, 
or more entirely typical, than that of Pro- 
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fessor C. W. Stiles, who discovered the 
American hookworm, necator Americanus 
—literally, the American murderer. 

This parasite is found in only two places 
in the wide world—the west coast of 
Africa, whence our slaves were brought, 
and the black belt of the South, with the 
adjacent islands, whither they came. It is 
the newest-discovered curse that slavery 
fastened upon us. Without doubt the good 
ship Jesus, which brought the first cargo of 
slaves to this continent, brought also the 
first consignment of hookworms. 

At any rate, in due process of time, Dr. 
Stiles located the hookworm, found out how 
to treat sufferers afflicted with it, and then 
enlisted the Rockefeller almoners in finan- 
cing a campaign for its eradication. To 
his researches, zeal, and capacity for or- 
ganization the South owes that campaign, 
the most far-reaching and effective crusade 
for rural sanitation that the world has ever 
known. 

One day, it is hoped, the untiring work 
of these devoted scientists will do for 
typhoid, for infantile paralysis, for typhus 
fever, for malaria, for various other 
diseases, what has been done already for 
yellow fever and hookworm. Passed As- 
sistant Surgeon W. H. Frost is devoting 
himself to the study of infantile paralysis 
at Buffalo, while other investigators are 
putting the microscope and the acid of 
scientific analysis upon bubonic plague in 
Porto Rico. 

When Dr. McClintic lost his life, a 
sacrifice to his investigations of Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever, as already told, 
four other men volunteered to take his 
place! Passed Assistant Surgeon L. D. 
Fricks was chosen. There are always more 
volunteers for the most dangerous service 
than can be used. 


A SERVICE TO AMERICAN COMMERCE 


Recently: the International Congress on 


Hygiene and Demography met in the 
United States, for the first time in its more 
than half-century of existence. One of the 
features of the gathering was to be a great 
exposition of sanitary appliances—of those 
mechanical contrivances in which America 
has the rest of the world distanced, such as 
bath-room equipment, dental lavatories, 
railroad-car paraphernalia, and the like. 
Dr. J. W. Schereschewsky, passed assistant 
surgeon, was loaned to the congress to pre- 
pare this exhibit. He brought to bear a 


“different matter. 
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deal of practical and ccmmercial sense, 
and when the hundreds of delegates from 
all over the world gathered for the sessions, 
they were so captivated with the display of 
sanitary appliances that it proved difficult 
to get them to attend lectures. 

One result is that the export trade in 
these contraptions which make the meanest 
flat in an American city an abode of luxury, 
is already assured an unprecedented expan- 
sion. The foreigners simply couldn’t get 
over the realization that it was possible for 
an ordinary person in America to bathe as 
often as he liked, in an enameled tub, with 
hot and cold water always ready for him! 

If you would ask whether the Public 
Health Service produces actual, tangible re- 
sults in the way of suppressing or exclu- 
ding disease, two illustrations may be cited 
as characteristic answers. 


HOW WE ARE PROTECTED FROM CHOLERA 


In 1911, Asiatic cholera was epidemic 
throughout the Mediterranean countries. 
Russia was scourged with it; Turkey was 
beridden; Italy numbered its cases by the 
hundreds in several different cities. Could 
the disease be kept from gaining a footing 
in the United States? 

The Public Health Service was put on 
the job. Thousands of people were enter- 
ing our ports every week from the infected 
regions. To shut them out entirely might 
keep the plague away, but that was an im- 
practicable solution. The interference with 
commerce and communication was not to 
be thought of, save as a last resort. The 
government’s doctors believed that they 
could use their system with such effect as 
to accomplish the same end, and they did. 

For many weeks, an average of two 
thousand persons daily were examined at 
the port of New York alone. Just as rigor- 
ous and intimate an investigation was made 
at every other port on our eastern coast. The 
acute cases, actually developed, and show- 
ing the symptoms, were easy enough to 
handle; but to identify and send back the 
“carriers” of the disease was quite a 
Yet so perfect was the 
system, so searching the inquiry, that not a 
single case of cholera was landed in the 
United States. 

All this was achieved without any inter- 
ference with commerce, without real inter- 
ruption of immigration, and without the 
remotest suggestion of panic in any seaport 
city. Considering what the terrors of 
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cholera used to be in this country, and what 
they still are in some of the southern coun- 
tries of the Old World—their latitudes and 
climates corresponding to those of our coast 
—it is not difficult to credit the Public 
Health Service’s claim that it has attained 
an efficiency which only a few years ago 
would have been esteemed miraculous. 

Even now the service is on the cholera 
firing-lme, again, manning our forts against 
the menace of an invasion of the scourge, 
which has added the most fearful of all 
horrors to the war in Balkania. A genera- 
tion ago, the daily reports of the spread 
of cholera in Turkey would have raised 
an echo of terror all over our land. To- 
day nobody stops to worry—nobody save 
the ever-ready “ P. H. S.” 

Journey now, for another 
demonstration, to the other side 
country. 

The town of North Yakima, Washing- 
ton, had a typhoid fever outbreak. Local 
authorities, discouraged with their failure 
to cope with it, appealed to the service for 
aid. Dr. L. L. Lumsden, passed assistant 
surgeon, was sent. He found that it ‘s a 
problem in sanitation on a large scale. An 


efficiency 
of the 


entire county needed to be “cleaned up,” 


and in order to get it done there had to be 
cooperation of the medical profession, the 
business interests, the city and county ad- 
ministrations, and the State government 

It is not necessary here to explain the 
circumstances of this remarkable outbreak. 
When Dr. Lumsden was ready to show 
what was wrong, his next task was to con- 
vince the people, and to enlist the various 
influences that have been enumerated. He 
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set about a politico-sanitaty warfare, or- 
ganized the local forces, instructed the peo- 
ple, put an end to typhoid, and made North 
Yakima a model town in a sanitary way. 

It is the theory of this corps of scientific 
crusaders in the cause of human life that 
most of the disease from which people 
suffer is traceable to very simple causes. 
Forever trailing the animal and vegetable 
parasites that attack man—the ticks, fleas, 
flies, mosquitoes, lice, bedbugs — and ex- 
terminating the animals that serve as their 
hosts; draining the marshes, killing or 
starving out the rats, dosing the hookworm 
patients with a proper physic, teaching 
tubercular patients fhe need of fresh air 
and right living—this is the whole creed of 
the Public Health Service. 

No other government has an organiza- 
tion quite like it. In a present-day sense, 
in the light of modern scientific under- 
standing of disease causation and preven- 
tion, its real work is in its infancy, despite 
the fact that the service is older in years 
than the American republic. 

One of the most encouraging things 
about this service is the general and in- 
creasing interest of the public in it. Cities, 
counties, States, philanthropies, lend their 
enthusiastic cooperation and unite with the 
national government in bearing the ex- 
penses of the work. Indeed, sanitary 
science is become something like a fad. 

It is one fad that is pretty certain not 
soon to be overdone; for the devoted corps 
of the anchor and the caduceus is always 
ready to furnish sense, science, and leader- 
ship to keep it within the bounds of use- 
fulness and efficiency. 


PITYING HEART 


Tue heartache of the world is mine to-day; 
No matter where | go, or what I do, 
In glaring head-lines bold it stands and true 
That sorrow leads in life’s dramatic play. 
Dear God, is there no other, better way 
To train us for the recompense, than rue? 
Must tears besprinkle al! the journey through? 


Was not Thy sacrifice enough? 


I pray, 


Give me no many mansions there, no throne, 


But just a lonely bit of sky, or star, 
Where I may not look down and see my own, 


That follow after, 


suffering, from afar; 


Or grant me power to go from place to place, 
And heal some spirit wandering through space! 


Florence Earle Buek 
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SIMPLIFY THE MACHINERY! 


ORE than fourteen per cent of the ballots cast in a typical precinct 

in a Western city, at the recent Presidential election, were thrown 
4 out for irregularities. In Buffalo, more than six thousand people 
lost their votes for President by failing to pull down the “ national ticket 
pointer” of the voting-machine. Whether a complicated ballot be used, or a 
complicated mechanism, the fatalities seem about the same. 

Our national voting paraphernalia have been getting more complex and 
unmanageable ever since we adopted the very excellent principle of the so- 
called Australian ballot. It has become so difficult that ominous murmurs are 
too often heard against the whole system of secret balloting. 

Because it would be sensible, as well as because this danger to a good 
principle is disturbing, there ought to be an overhauling, a simplification, and a 
standardization of voting methods all over the land. Fourteen-foot ballots, 
puzzling machines, involved statutes, crisscross court decisions, and a conse- 
quent weariness that keeps two or three million people away from the polls, 
are by way of losing the grain of “ voter’s intent” in a ballot-boxful of legal 
and mechanical chaff. Organs of the Short Ballot League please copy! 





NEW WORK FOR A CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


HAT energetic and highly useful institution, the chamber of commerce, 
has added a new service to its growing list of constructive activities. 
In addition to being business booster and advance agent of communal 
prosperity, it has become a mentor and conserver of the political morale, as 
the case of the chamber at Plattsburg, New York, shows. 
For years it has been a matter of common repute that there was a large 
“ floating vote” in Clinton County, of which Plattsburg is the capital, and 
that bribery and corruption were rampant at the polls. Under the leadership 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the best citizens of the community, regardless 
of party affiliation, did a fine piece of house-cleaning last November. The lead- 
ing political managers—we will not call them “ bosses ”—signed a compact 
formulated by the chamber to eliminate the “ floater.” The county chairmen 
of all three parties and their henchmen pledged themselves to abide by its 
terms, and five hundred other citizens backed them up with their signatures. 
Then the chamber waged a publicity campaign in support of the move- 
ment. On the Sunday prior to the election, every minister in Clinton County 
preached a special sermon on the evils of political corruption. A special term 
of the Supreme Court was convened for the day after the polling, to hear com- 
plaints and issue warrants. The chamber offered money rewards for evidence 
of election frauds, and arranged to station two special representatives as 
watchers at each polling-place. 





NOTE—AU editorials in this department were written before the end of November. 
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The net result of this splendid campaign was the practical elimination of 
the tainted vote. The election was conducted decorously and honestly, and the 
people of the whole district have more respect for one another and a larger 
pride in the community they live in. The Plattsburg Chamber of Commerce 
has established a precedent which may well be followed by similar organiza- 
tions everywhere. Here is an agency which, combined with other measures of 
electoral reform, may do much to make our elections a clean and wholesome 
expression of a democracy’s wishes. 





A FEDERAL INCOME TAX IN SIGHT 


EFORE this glad new year goes the way of all other years, it is more 
than likely that an income-tax law will have been spread upon the stat- 
ute-books of the United States. At the time of writing, thirty-four 

States have ratified the constitutional amendment granting Congress power to 
pass the law. The assent of only two more States is needed to give the nec- 
essary majority to our national legislative tribunal. 

Ten States have not considered the amendment at all, but the Legislatures 
in more than half of these will meet early in 1913, and it is tolerably certain 
that several of them will take favorable action. Although two more assenting 
votes will complete the necessary thirty-six—three-quarters of the whole num- 
ber of States—Secretary of State Knox will not issue the proclamation until 
there is a safer majority. There is a possibility that some State might 
rescind its approval of the amendment, and this, if it reduced the number of 
assents below thirty-six, would open up an awkward constitutional question, as 
it has never been decided whether such a reversal would or would not invali- 
date a previous assent. 

A sane and sensible income tax is a step in the direction of a more equi- 
table distribution of the burdens of citizenship. But there are two features that 
we would urge as essential to a satisfactory statute. The rate of taxation should 
be low, in order that no payer should be too heavily burdened; and the amount 
of exempt income should be small, in order that as many citizens as possible 
should have a stake and a share in the fiscal system of the state, each paying 
according to his means. 


LET THE FACTS BE MADE AVAILABLE 


N a generation of quickened social consciousness and intensified economic 
inquiry, it is scarcely necessary to suggest the tremendous value of the 
statistical information afforded by the Federal census. It is official, dis- 

interested, and generally very accurate; the one nation-covering congeries of 
data from which the broadest generalizations may safely be drawn. 

There are manifold needs for every bit of information that can be drawn 
from this source. In the past, delays in publishing the compilations have 
detracted much from their value. There never was so much need for infor- 
mation of this sort, or so much appreciation of it, as now. 

\t the last session of Congress, the Census Bureau asked for a million 
dollars to do new work and to expedite that along old lines. Congress cut the 
requested appropriation in half, which means that the new work will have to 
be dropped, unless the mistake is corrected. 

The census is taken because the Constitution requires it, and because we 
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need to know about ourselves. Millions are spent in getting raw material, 
which is worthless without compilation and digestion; yet it is proposed to 
waste much of the value of the millions, in order to save a few hundred thou- 
sands. That is a narrow-minded, short-sighted policy. The population could 
be counted at very small expense. If that’s all the census is for, save the rest 
of the money; don’t spend it getting material for extensive statistics, and then 
forbid publication of the really valuable results. 


AN EXAMPLE IN JUDICIAL EFFICIENCY 


HE direct and businesslike methods of Mr. Justice Goff. and District 
Attorney Whitman made both a failure and a success of the trials of 
Lieutenant Becker and the four so-called “ gunmen” involved in the 

notorious Rosenthal case in New York. The court proceedings were a failure, 
so far as concerns the expected production of a long-continued crop of rich, 
juicy, and sensational “‘ copy”; a success as an example of judicial efficiency. 

How great the reform thus marked, may be determined by contrasting the 

recent trials with the travesty on judicial methods which not long ago paraded 
another celebrated criminal case through nauseating months of unedifying 
sensation-mongering. 


se 


These trials demonstrated that no “system” of pull, corruption, and 
political alliance can break down the processes of the law when those processes 
are set relentlessly at work, and when a just verdict, rather than a holiday bar- 
becue of a trial, is the real purpose. Reform in judicial procedure, it appears, 
may be achieved by the lawyers and the judges, if they decide to have it. 


The community's interest in criminal cases, and the litigants’ interests in 
all others, demand prompt determination of issues. Justice unduly delayed is 
not all of justice; justice frustrated through entangling methods, through tech- 
nicalism and delays, is a too common reproach of which we ought to be rid. 


SYSTEMATIZING STATE FINANCES 


ISCONSIN, a cradle of progressiveness and a pioneer in many 

phases of emancipation and reform, has set a constructive prece- 

dent for all her sister commonwealths by establishing a board of 
public affairs which shall censor the State’s finances and create an adequate 
and uniform accounting system for every department. It will do for the State 
in a big way what various “ bureaus of efficiency ” have done, or have striven 
to do, for municipalities. But there is the difference that these city bureaus 
are maititained by private subscription, while the Wisconsin body is officially 
established by law. 

The campaign which led to the creation of the new board disclosed the 
somewhat startling fact that our Federal departments, our States, and our 
cities, without exception, keep only cash accounts — that is, records of cash 
paid in and out. They have no standardized balance-sheets, no statements of 
assets and liabilities or of income and expenditure. What would happen if 
business concerns maintained such slipshod methods? This is what set cer- 
tain people in Wisconsin to thinking. The result is found in the establish- 
ment of a board whose task is to see that the citizens of the State get value 
for every dollar they spend, whether it be for a good road, an insane asylum, 
an agricultural college, or a prison. 
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There is real danger in the undue elahoration of governmental machin- 
ery. It would be foolish to heed every cry for a commission to regulate this 
public activity, or a board to inspect that branch of business. But it would 
seem worth while to set up some central financial authority in each State, and 
in each great city, on the general plan of the Wisconsin experiment. 





SOME GOVERNMENTAL ECCENTRICITIES 


7 OU can’t manufacture a gallon of alcohol for power except under rigid 
conditions laid down by the Federal government — as, for instance, 
that it must be branded, inspected, and “denatured.” But you can 

make a barrel of nitroglycerin—also quite a power-producing concoction— 
without anybody especially concerning himself. 

Wrap up a stick of tobacco-leaves into a cigar, and internal revenue author- 
ity will be on your trail momentarily, counting, stamping, taxing, boxing. But 
make a stick of dynamite, and you can carry it about in your vest-pocket or suit- 
case, and nobody thinks of maintaining enough supervision to protect either 
you or your neighbors from your foolishness. 

Sell a gallon of moonshine whisky, and you're likely to be in trouble. But 
you can sell a keg of giant powder to a malefactor who wants to blow up 
a sky-scraper, and not be embarrassed. Some curious regulations we have! 

The confession of a nation-wide dynamiting conspiracy has been shocking 
the country; yet if we hedged about the traffic in these frightfully dangerous 
things with half the precautions that surround the cigarette, a dynamiting con- 
spiracy would be impossible. Revolvers, deadly, and easily concealable, are to 


be bought without difficulty almost everywhere. They blaze a bloody trail of 
cowardly crime all over the land every year. 
Why not some regulation and supervision where it is most needed? 





AGAIN THE DIVORCE PROBLEM 


BRITISH royal commission on divorce recommends, by a majority of 
nine votes to three, that five new grounds for absolute divorce be writ- 
ten into law. Absolute separation is now allowed, in England, on 

only one ground. It is admitted that the proposed loosening of restrictions 
would largely increase the number of divorces; but the majority of the com- 
missioners, after detailed study, are bold enough to think that there are good 
reasons for making divorce easier. 

In England, less than two marriages in the thousand end in divorce; in 
the United States, about one hundred in the thousand. The three dissenting 
commissioners point with horror to this contrast, and oppose greater liber- 
ality; but the majority refuse to be affrighted. They believe that very real 
evils have developed within the marriage relation, for which the best cure, in 
many cases, is a legal dissolution of that relation. They take, in short, the 
view that some modification of the rigor and stability of the marriage tie is 
“an incident,” as Professor George Elliott Howard says, “ in the mighty proc- 
ess of spiritual liberation, which is radically changing the relative positions 
of men and women in society and in the family.” 

Advocates of divorce-restriction in this country may well be concerned to 
see such a view so seriously advanced in England. Comparison of our high 
divorce-rate with the low British figure has been a chief means of enforcing 
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the argument that things are all wrong here. Now, to see the deliberate and 
weighty verdict of a royal commission declare in favor of a considerable step 
toward our easy American methods cannot but bring shock and agitation to 
the antidivorce reformers. 

No doubt, however, they will find encouragement in the vehement protests 
with which the commissioners’ report has been received by the pulpit and by 
influential organs of the press in England. It would seem premature to con- 
clude that the liberalizing recommendations of the majority will be accepted 
by Parliament. 





GIVING THAT DOESN’T HELP 


ISDIRECTED giving to universities, as to individuals, may be any- 
thing but real charity. A college president, whose institution received 
gifts exceeding two millions of dollars last year, points out that dona- 

tions whose use is limited to some special purpose may easily impose an actual 
burden, compelling the initiation of work which the fund provided is inade- 
quate to sustain. Yet it is dangerous to reject the gift, lest other possible 
donors should misunderstand and conclude that money is not needed or wanted. 

This spokesman of the universities urges that those who wish to aid the 
cause of education should give to the general endowment funds, and trust the 
authorities most effectively to use the money. In that way, he adds, the millions 
bestowed annually would accomplish far more than they do. 

Don’t try to endow your fad. It may be a good fad, but your university 
probably generates enough fads without having others imposed on it. 


THE AMERICAN AS FOREIGN ADVISER 


HE recent visit to his home country of Henry Willard Denison, the 

American adviser of the Japanese Foreign Office, serves to emphasize 

the important part that the expatriated Yankee has played in shaping 
the destinies of some of the most ancient lands of the Old World. 

There has been a goodly list of these diplomatic soldiers of fortune — 
using the term in no unfavorable sense. The case of Mr. Denison is one of the 
most remarkable, both in the length of his career and in its distinguished use- 
fulness. He has been a resident of the Mikado’s empire since 1869, and, with 
the possible exception of the late Lafcadio Hearn, he is said to have grasped 
the peculiarities of Japanese thought and temperament better than any other 
foreigner. 

The Japanese appreciation of American counselors was also shown in the 
long service of Durham White Stevens, who was murdered by a Korean 
fanatic in San Francisco four years ago. Mr. Stevens was for many years 
legal adviser of the Japanese Legation at Washington. At the time of his 
tragic death he filled the same capacity for Marquis Ito, then serving as vice- 
roy in Korea. 

Frederick Ward, organizer of the force with which General Gordon sup- 
pressed the Taiping rebellion in China; Henry G. Prout, on whom Gordon 
afterward leaned in the Sudan; and, more lately, Morgan Shuster in Persia 
—these are merely illustrations of the way in which Americans have served 
remote and alien governments. With all his sense of democracy, the Yankee 
fits well into the scheme and scope of the imperial vision. 








OUT OF THE STORM 


BY MULLOY 


FINNEGAN 


AUTHOR OF “ SCRUB-BUCKET HILL,” ETC. 


HUGGINS, Nevada, was having one 
of its three-day winds. Rain start- 
ed in, too, and blew with every- 

thing else. Tin cans went tumbling ‘over 
one another down Golden Street, gathering 
up beer-bottles as they went along, the 
swishing rain driving everything loose be- 
fore it. 

At the upper end of Golden Street—and 
then back up the slope a bit—in her little 
dry-goods-box of a house, made from sev- 
eral boxes, dry-goods and otherwise, Phil 
Martin’s wife lay listening to the clattering 
procession, and wondering where all the 
tin cans came from. The little house itself 
rocked like a ship at sea, and, but for the 
friendly shoulder of the hill it leaned 
against, might have joined in the mad pro- 
cession, as some of its scattered neighbors, 
less fortunately anchored, occasionally did. 

Phil Martin’s wife raised herself on an 
elbow and tried to look out through the 
rain-splashed window beside her bed. A 
little dog came from somewhere and tried 
to look out, too. 

“No, Monk,” she said, in answer to the 
inquiring cold nose he turned against her 
arm. “He is not coming yet!” 

She shaded her eyes with her hand, to 
keep out the bleary streaks of light that 
reached up at her, from down-town, through 
the wet darkness—the better to see in an- 
other direction, at right angles with them; 
only darting back when a sudden flash of 
lightning obliterated them entirely, illumi- 
nating the surrounding mountains and ma- 
king them quiver in the bellowing thunder 
that followed. 

All at once she spied a tiny light—like 
a far-away star. It was what she was look- 
ing for. She knew it came from the lantern 
carried by her husband on his way home 
from the Bonnie Bell mine, where he was 
working on the night shift. 
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“Here he comes now!” she said, spring- 
ing from the bed and stepping into the felt 
slippers beside it. 

“Row, row, row!” said the little dog, 
who was still very young, scratching at the 
door to be let out to meet his master. 

“Not yet,” said his mistress, shaking her 
head and its long brown braid, and throw- 
ing a warm wrapper over her night-dress. 
“He’s not near enough yet.” 

Then she turned up the wick in the coal- 
oil lamp, and busied herself making things 
comfortable. 

She put some wood and paper in the 
sheet-iron stove, and soon had a lively fire, 
which roared with the wind in the polished 
stovepipe that ran straight up through the 
low ceiling. When she had the coffee-pot 
on, she drew up the one comfortable arm- 
chair. She placed across it some flannel 
pajamas, and, in front of it, a pair of warm 
slippers 

“Let’s see,” 
something else. 
when he comes in out of that storm. 
cook him some ham and eggs.” 

She talked to the dog —a little black 
fellow with a white cross on his chest. 

He had retreated from the door, at her 
bidding, and was playing with one of the 
slippers before the fire, never so intent on 
the pastime that his ears did not prick at 
attention for a sound of his master’s ap- 
proaching footstep. 

“ Gr-r-r! Woof!” 

He dropped the slipper and bounded for 
the door, but his mistress finished breaking 
the eggs in a bowl and covering them over 
with a saucer before she answered his im- 
perative demand to open it. 

Hardly had she slipped the bolt than the 
door flew back against her, and a man’s 
form came in with it out of the night and 
the storm. 


she said, trying to think of 
“He'll be pretty hungry 
Let’s 
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OUT OF 

“Down, Monk!” she commanded. 

The dog was making great leaps at the 
stranger, who, although he slammed the 
door quickly behind him, in the face of the 
resisting wind and rain, brought plenty of 
them in with him. 

“He'll not bite you,” she said to the 
half-drowned man. “Just wants to make 
friends.” 

It had not occurred to her to be afraid 
till she saw the stranger lock the door and 
put the key in his pocket. Then he shot 
the bolt. 

“Who else is here?” he demanded in a 
husky voice, taking in at a glance the one 
room of the cabin. 

The eyes he turned back on her through 
the drippings that trickled from his pulled- 
down slouch-hat made her hesitate, as she 
answered : 

“ Nobody—not now.” 

“Not now?” he repeated, as if to get 
her meaning. “Oh!” he exclaimed, as his 
gaze lighted on the coffee-pot and egg- 
shells, and, taking in the slippers and pa- 
jamas, traveled to the rumpled bed. “ You 
mean somebody was here and has just gone 
to work. I know they change shifts over 
at the Bonnie Bell about this time. Is 
that it?” 

“ Yes,” she answered, falling into the lie 
intuitively. 

Past him, through the little window, she 
could see the light coming down the side 
of the mountain. It was still very small. 
Of course, it had the storm to fight—but 
oh, why didn’t it hurry? 

“Then,” the man was saying, “we're not 
apt to be disturbed for some eight hours? 
Am I right?” 

And again she lied: 

oat ag 

He removed his hat and shook the drip- 
pings into the wood-box; then, unbuttoning 
his khaki coat, threw back its collar and 
turned down the collar of the double-breast- 
ed blue flannel shirt underneath, the flying 
moisture sizzling against the tiny stove. 

“Then, for mercy’s sake, fix me up some- 
thing to eat!” he said. “I’m starved!” 

He dropped into the chair before the fire, 
and let his head fall between his hands, 
as if able to hold up no longer. 

As she pushed back some sewing things 
on the table to make room for the dishes, 
she watched the nervous fingers digging in 
the thick, unkempt hair. They belonged to 
the hands of a working man, but one who 
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STORM 


had been estranged from soap and water for 
some time, excepting what the rain fur- 
nished. What she could see of the face told 
the same story, and needed shaving, be- 
sides. The steam-emitting khaki clothes 
looked as if he slept in them. 

He dragged a chair to the table and 
started eating before she was ready for him 
—munching bread till she got the ham and 
eggs to his plate, and then hurrying them 
down his throat, with great swallows of 
coffee, which he drew, with a swishing 
sound, through his mustache. 

“TI don’t want to harm you, ma’am,” he 
said, gulping down a final chunk of bread 
and slipping back his chair; “but I want 
to get a couple of hours’ sleep before day- 
light. All you’ve got to do is keep quiet. 
It wouldn't do you any good hollering, any- 
how, in this storm—even if your neighbors 
weren't so far away; and whoever comes 
in that door, I'll blow his brains out!” 

He reached around to his hip-pocket and 
drew from it a six-shooter. The frightened 
woman knew he wasn’t only talking. 

She watched him stagger toward the bed 
she had so recently vacated and tumble into 
it, wet clothing, boots, and all. 

“ Better turn down the light,” he drowsi- 
ly ordered, adjusting his hand over the gun 
on the coverlet. “Same as you had it be- 
fore it attracted me this way. It might at- 
tract somebody else. Better turn it out al- 
together.” 

Hardly done, before his snores vied with 
the outside elements. 

Noiselessly Phil Martin’s wife tiptoed to 
the door and drew back the bolt; but the 
lock was locked for keeps. 

Then she turned to the little window. It 
was in a side wall of the cabin, at right 
angles with the one containing the door. If 
it was large enough to admit her, she would 
have to climb over the snoring man to get 
to it; and even then she would be obliged 
to lift the sash and break through the screen 
tacked on from the outside. 

One of the muddy yellow boots slipping 
to the floor startled her, but the snores 
didn’t miss a beat. 

The firelight revealed the figure on the 
bed, lying on its back, the slipped boot 
dragging on the floor. Should he sit up 
suddenly, he would be facing the door, and 
she could well believe that he would keep 
his word about the gun. 

Across him she could see the light com- 
ing down the mountain. How it was grow- 
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ing! Her lips moved in prayer as she 
watched it—a desperate prayer that its 
bearer might stumble and turn an ankle, 
or even break an arm. It would be better 
than having his brains blown out in his 
own doorway! 

Should she risk her life and scream when 
he got nearer? Willingly, willingly; but 
that would only hurry him on, not drive 
him back. Then she prayed again. 

And all this time the light was getting 
nearer and larger! 

It could not have been more than a block 
away when something brought her gaze 
back to her surroundings. The room about 
her was quite dark. The fire had almost 
died out! 

A new terror seized her. She groped her 
way to the wood-box, and stooped to get 
some fuel to replenish the dying fire, when 
she felt the little dog settling himself on 
her skirts. 

She put out a hand to pat him, thankful 
for his nearness, but it stopped in the 
middle of the caress as a drop of moisture 
fell on the back of it. 


Even in the dark the natural instinct 
was to look up to see where the water 
came from. A sudden flash of lightning 


revealed a crescent-shaped opening, like a 
new moon—a thin slice of the stovepipe 
hole. 

Then it was dark again. On the heels 
of the thunder-clap that followed, she 
could hear the outside chimney, which some 
merciful wind had blown off, go clattering 
over the roof and off it, to join the other 
tin things rolling down Golden Stréet. 

With a sudden inspiration she snatched 
the dog to her,‘and hunted around in the 
wood-box for the empty egg-crate. She re- 
membered throwing it there. 

Then she remembered her sewing-basket 
on the table, and blindly made her way to 
it, knocking over the lately used cup in its 
saucer when she got there. 

Frightened, she paused for develop- 
ments; but the noise it made was such a 
slight one compared to the surrounding bed- 
lam that it caused no perceptible difference 
in the snores issuing from the bed. 

The sewing-basket located, she fingered 
around in it for a piece of blue tailor’s 
chalk which she always kept there. When 
she found it, she unlocked the cardboard 
strips of the egg-crate and selected one. 
Then she seated herself at the table. While 


the dog, cuddled in her left arm, affection- 
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ately licked her neck where it rose out of 
the wrapper, with her right hand she blind- 
ly traced what ought to read: 


Don't come unarmed. Bring help. 


She folded the strip of cardboard and 
refolded it, and, wrapping the little bunch 
in her pocket-handkerchief, tied it securely 
to Monk’s leather collar. 

They both trembled as she climbed up on 
the chair, feeling along the still warm stove- 
pipe till she came to the crescent-shaped 
opening. 

With a handful of her wrapper she 
shoved the pipe further aside. Taking the 
shivering dog in her two hands, she reached 
up and tried to force him through the en- 
larged stovepipe hole. His head once out, 
he slipped from her hands so quickly that 
she almost lost her balance. 

She knew that Monk had seen his master 
and recognized him. Once out, it was an 
easy thing for him to run along the roof 
and down the side of the hill into which it 
was built. 

When she could recover her breath, she 
pushed the pipe back in place and descend- 
ed to firmer footing. 

The light was so near that she almost 
screamed! She held her breath when she 
saw it approach the ground, as if its bearer 
was stooping—to pat the dog, for instance. 
Then her heart came up in her throat and 
stuck there while she waited for it to move 
on again. 

When it did, it took another direction. 
It went down-town. 

“Thank God!” she breathed. 

She began to feel cold. She drew her 
wrapper about her and huddled, with her 
feet tucked up under her, in the big arm- 
chair before the dead fire. 

Once the man on the bed stirred and 
mumbled something incoherent, but his 
words died away in gurgles as his big snore 
again filled the dark room. 

She waited —she knew not for what. 
Even if the man woke, he would never 
guess what she had done. He might think 
she had fallen asleep and let the fire die 
out. Even-if he knew that the wind blew 
the chimney off and the rain put it out, it 
would make no difference. 

She got up and looked across him again, 
but all that she could see was the streaky 
light from down-town. If there was any- 
thing on its way to her, it was lost in those 
streaks. 
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Returning to the chair, a drowsiness 
came over her. She wasn’t anxious about 
Phil any more. She was even wishing that 
the man on the bed would finish his sleep 
and go. She was so tired—and the cabin 
wasn’t a cabin any more—it was a boat. 
She liked the rocking—and the splashing 
of the waves on its sides— 

A sudden crash brought her to, as the 
door burst in and a flash of light revealed 
the gun in the hand of the man on the bed. 
She uttered a piercing scream which al- 
most drowned the report that followed! 

But it came through the little window; 
and the extended arm dropped helpless 
while the gun clattered to the floor. 

Men came from everywhere. 

“So it’s you, Buck Hennessy, is it?” 
said Casey, the sheriff; snapping the brace- 
lets on the wounded man’s wrists. “ Sorry 
we couldn’t let you finish your sleep, but 
they want you right bad over at Goldfield 
for holding up Jim Breen, paymaster of 
the Gold Bar, and putting him out of busi- 
ness. Maybe you'll be able to tell them 
what you did with the two sacks of cur- 
rency you got away with— you see, the 
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miners would like their pay. Been hiding 
around in our nice hills here about three 
days now, haven’t you, and thought you’d 
get over to Beatty and catch that train in 
the morning? Not this trip, Buck! Just 
walk on ahead of me. Make room for him, 
gentlemen! ” 

When the cabin was cleared of the 
crowd, made up mostly of men from the 
Seventy-seven saloon, where Phil Martin 
found them killing the lonely hours of the 
wet night with poker, roulette, faro, craps, 
and a few other innocent amusements, the 
big oilskin-coated miner put his arms 
around his little wife and let her cry on his 
shoulder. 

“Poor little girlie!” he crooned, patting 
the heaving form in the _ soot-streaked 
wrapper. “ You’ve had a night of it!” 

As he tried to tell her about the five 
hundred dollars’ reward that was coming to 
her, the little dog was bouncing around 
them, yelping and barking for attention. 

“You, too, Monk,” he said, picking him 
up from the floor and holding the little 
black bundle tenderly against his face. 


» 


“You get a nice gold collar! 


THE PURPLE POOL 


CoME with me at twilight-time— 
There is just a little climb 

To this pleasant orchard crest; 
Then we dip adown the west 
Through the scented laurel lane, 
By a field of bending grain, 
Under oak and buckeye shade, 
Down this alder-shadowed glade, 
By the brookside, willow-cool— 
We have reached the purple pool! 


Hush! Dream spirits, dusky, dim, 
Rise like bubbles to the brim 

Of this purple chalice set 

Deep in emerald amulet; 

Sails are hoisted, shallops float 
On and on to realms remote; 
Fancies, visions, fantasies 

Drift beyond low-bending trees, 
Drift away, afar, afar 

To the Land of Evening Star. 


Let us linger yet awhile 

Where the starlit waters smile; 
Some late dream may hither dart, 
Make its haven in our heart; 

Some stray vision, shadow-frail, 

In our harbor furl its sail— : 
Come, the gold moon gilds the sky! 
Purple pool, good night, good-by! 


Clarence Urmy 
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WITH A DRAWING BY GEORGE GIBBS 


keen is my passion that I have been led 

by it to pay as high as twenty cents 
—yes, twenty-five cents—for a treasure. 
Usually, however, I keep a cool head, and 
the price will range from three to twelve 
cents. 

For two cents, to illustrate, I procured 
that startling brochure “ The Care of Spin- 
ach in Western Maryland”; but I was 
obliged to pay ten for the annual report of 
the Boston School Board for 1861, a volume 
which gives an account of the song festival 
arranged for the gentleman who was at that 
time Prince of Wales. The volume “ False 
Theories Concerning the Angora Goat” 
will soon be in my possession. I long for, 
and I have my eye on, a copy of “ Helps to 
Young Shorthand Writers in Reporting 
Welsh Hymns.” 

If you saw my library, you would con- 
sider it not only erratic, but the evidence 
of a sadly misspent life. I beg you to con- 
sider, however, that just as each person in 
the world knows some one thing that none 
other knows, so every book that I have col- 
lected has supplied some information fresh 
to me. 

After which due apology I shall present 
an extract from one of the gems of my col- 
lection—‘“ Vacation Thoughts and Reminis- 
cences of a Lady of Pensacola, Florida,” 
published by John Entsor & Co., at New 
Orleans, Louisiana, 1863. 

It will save your time and the printer’s 
to condense the fore part of the journal. 
The author, a Mrs. W.—that is the only 
name by which I know her—spent these 
vacations in Suffolk County, Long Island, 
at what seems to have been, in the quarter- 
century before the Civil War, a hotel con- 
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ducted more or less on the lines of a club. 
It was inland, but on a hill which com- 
manded a view not only of the Sound, but 
of the Great South Bay. There are several 
such hills in Suffolk County, and I shall 
not identify this one—not because it took 
my time and patience to find it, but be- 
cause I would not have the closing years 
of an old man intruded upon by useless 
curiosity. 

Mrs. W. seems to have been a veteran of 
the piazza of the Two View Inn. She and 
her husband, an army officer, had been 
summer guests for many years, and after 
his death she continued the custom of a 
Northern flight in May. 

The inn held its clientele through the 
years. It appealed to Southern people, 
and there had always been a goodly sprink- 
ling of army folk — officers and retired 
officers, widows and daughters of officers, 
young and gay lieutenants, sober captains, 
and solid, sometimes gay, colonels. Late 
in the summer the more affluent would go 
to Saratoga. 

If you had a file, as I have, of Godey’s 
Lady's Book for the dozen years before the 
war, you could let the colored plates help 
you out in imagining what the busy, gos- 
siping, fashionable ladies at the Two View 
Inn looked like. And if you had clipped 
the column of humor from the Waverley 
Magazine for that period, you would know 
just what jolly stories they had to tell at 
dinner-time. 

But I shall not detain or delight you 
with Mrs. W.’s reminiscences before 1860, 
for it is of the events of that year, mo- 
mentous in our political history, that the 
present story is to speak. 

Let us read part of her diary—for the 
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hook is practically a record of the Pensa- 
cola lady’s daily life. 


II 


May 12.—How dull it is here this sum- 
mer! Mr. Ponton, the proprietor, looks 
worried, and openly expresses fear that he 
will have a losing season. Half of the 
ladies who have always come here from 
the South are absent, and a roll-call of our 
old-time company of army men is pathetic. 
Most of them are detained in the South 
“on business.” We all know, but refrain 
from saying bluntly, what that business is. 
It is the business of waiting to see which 
way the cat will jump. 

We of the South are puzzled. The men 
here say that if Lincoln is nominated, he 
will be elected, for the Democratic forces 
are hopelessly divided; and that Lincoln’s 
election will mean disaster to the fortunes 
of the South. Of course, I should like to 
see Mr. Breckinridge elected, but Major 
Williams, who seems to know a great deal, 
says that Douglas has the better chance to 
win. 

Major Williams pretends to scoff at the 
talk about a war between the South and 
the North, but I notice that when he is 
alone he is apparenty worried. ‘This sur- 
prises me, for it has always been my foolish 
woman’s idea that soldiers long for war. 
But the major is on a furlough, and per- 
haps he does not wish to have it inter- 
rupted. Then, again, he is in the engi- 
neering arm of the service, and perhaps a 
war would bring him a great deal of work, 
but not much glory. I observe that, wor- 
ried or not, he has some time to spend 
with the pretty Miss Allison, who is re- 
puted to have a great deal of money. 

May 23.—In this out-of-the-way part of 
the world we get our news slowly. Mr. 
Lincoln, it seems, was nominated for Presi- 
dent at Chicago about a week ago. When 
Major Williams heard it, he went to his 
room, and did not appear again for three 
days. Now he has gone away, but not for 
good, because he took hardly any luggage 
with him. How observing we women are, 
under certain circumstances! If the ma- 
jor’s affair with Miss Allison were not so 
interesting, he might fly off to the moon 
without attracting the notice of an old 
widow like me. 

Will Hallock, who works for the local 
liveryvman, told me that he drove Major 
Williams lickety-split to Riverhead, a good 
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seven miles by the winding road, and that 
the major embarked there in a sloop, which 
sailed as soon as he went aboard. I fancy 
the major must be going to Washington. 
I know that my poor dear John once took 
that route when he was called to the capital 
in haste. He told me afterward that it 
Was a nasty voyage, but the quickest way. 

Juty 6.—Major Williams has returned, 
and I suppose I shall lose the companion- 
ship of the charming Miss Allison. She 
is a delightful girl, and I rather dread to 
see her captured by the major. He is hand- 
some, and is reputed to be well off, though 
no one, not even Miss Allison, seems to 
know just what his holdings are. 

Jury 21.—Major Williams has disap- 
peared. I don’t mean that he has run off, 
leaving his luggage behind. I mean really 
disappeared. ‘To explain how absolute the 
mystery is, I must tell you something of the 
lay of the land. 

rhe view east of the inn is a smooth 
slope, part lawn and part sheep-meadow. 
It ends at the edge of a farmstead, which 
contains an old house surrounded by trees 
and shrubs. 

Almost in the center of the meadow, and 
about six hundred yards from the inn, are 
three great flat-topped rocks, each about 
six feet in diameter and four feet high. 
They are perhaps ten feet apart, and they 
form the points of an almost perfect tri- 
angle. Some say they are cromlechs, or 
Indian monuments, while others aver that 
they were the sacrificial altars of tribes that 
antedated the Algonquins. At all events, 
they are pointed out to newcomers as nat- 
ural curiosities. Large rocks are so scarce 
in this part of Long Island that one larger 
than a man’s head is likely to be regarded 
as a curiosity. 

Last night Miss Allison and I sat on the 
east veranda with two or three other guests 
of the inn. The young moon was high; 
and its light so brightened the sloping field 
that a mouse could scarcely have crossed it 
without being seen. The three rocks stood 
sharply outlined against the face of the 
field. Beyond them the field ran bare to 
a row of pine-trees that shields the side 
of the farmhouse. 

Major Williams, who had kept to his 
rooms all day, with a servant frequently 
bringing him pens and paper and whisky, 
came out of the inn about eight o’clock, 
and walked slowly down the slope toward 
the three rocks. He wore a cape, though 
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the evening was not cold enough to chill a 
man. When he was half-way to the three 
rocks, another man entered the field, but 
from the south, where the road runs. 

What this man looked like I cannot tell, 
and I doubt whether any one ever will tell, 
for he, too, has disappeared as completely 
as Major Williams. 

As if they had timed their pace, the two 
men arrived at the rocks at almost the same 
moment. They went to the east rock, which 
lies farthest from the inn, but which can 
be seen plainly between the other and nearer 
rocks. The east rock has a flatter top than 
the rest, and the men leaped to the top of 
it and sat down together. The grass all 
about was covered with dew, and I sup- 
pose they wished to avoid the dampness. 

It seemed a strange meeting-place for 
men. The rocks have been convenient for 
lovers’ meetings, but, in all my experience, 
men have usually preferred to confer in 
bars, perhaps for the reason that there they 
are safer from women. 

Yet the circumstances did not occupy a 
great deal of our minds at that time. In 
fact, we soon lost all interest in the major 
and his companion, for Mr. Ponton came 
hurrying out of the inn to call our atten- 
tion to a wonderful sight in the sky. 


“The comets!” he cried. 
They were not comets at all, as we 
learned, but meteors, flung from some 


profligate star. There were three of them, 
flying in a procession eastward, and so 
near the earth that their light not only 
illuminated the sky, but seemed actually to 
make the moonlight paler. For five min- 
utes the veranda was in a hubbub over the 
vagrant bits of star, which finally disap- 
peared in the east, seeming to sink lower 
and lower, as if they must soon find their 
death in the Atlantic. 

It was then we noticed that the east rock 
was vacant. While we had been looking 
at the sky, Major Williams and his com- 
panion had disappeared. We thought they 
must be in the shadow of the rocks; but 
we were soon rid of that idea. 

Mr. Ponton happened to remember that 
he had a message for Major Williams, and, 
thinking that it might be urgent, he sent 
one of the men servants down to the rocks 
to deliver it. The man was back in ten 
minutes with word that no one was at the 
rocks. 

Joe, a lazy old Indian who makes fancy 
baskets for the guests, happened to be at 
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the bar door, imploring the barkeeper for 
a taste of his wares. Joe has a reputation 
as an expert hunter and tracker, and Mr. 
Ponton—partly, I think, for the purpose of 
getting rid of the Indian—gave him the 
letter and directed him to go to the rocks 
and thence follow the major by trail. 

“Hurry,” said Mr. Ponton, “and no 
excuses! A child could trail any one in 
that dewy grass.” 

We watched Joe lope down the slope to 
the rocks and run hither and thither, stoop- 
ing and peering at the ground. We were 
guessing that the two men might have gone 
from the rocks to the farmhouse beyond; 
but the Indian did not take a step in that 


direction. He came quickly back to the 
inn. 
“Two trail come to _ rocks beside 


Hiram’s”—the man servant’s—“ but they 
not go away,” said Joe. 

He stood his ground on that, even when 
Mr. Ponton called him a drunken old fossil. 
But we went to bed, not worrying much 
about the missing men. 

This morning, however, things are more 
serious. Major Williams has not returned, 
nor has anything been heard of him. Miss 
Allison is very nervous. Mr. Ponton, who 
entered the major’s room, says he found no 
indication of flight. The room was lit- 
tered with scraps of drawing-paper, torn to 
bits. 

Mr. Ponton has sent for Ezra Hallock, 
a constable near here, who has a dog 
trained to follow human trail. I think I 
shall watch him at work. 

Jury 22.—Constable Hallock came, and 
with him the dog, a foxhound of such 
melancholy features that some ancestor not 
far back must have been a bloodhound. 
The dog was first permitted to smell of one 
of Major Williams’s boots, and then was 
led to the gravel path at the point where 
the major was last seen to leave the veranda. 
He is a good dog, for he trailed straight 
along the line which the major took in his 
walk down the slope. He passed around 
the south stone, as the major did, and came 
to a stop two feet from the east stone. But 
although Hallock took him around and be- 
tween the stones, crying “ Man! Man!” the 
hound took no more trails, but looked up 
at his master as if to say: 

“T have come to the end.” 

Hallock sent for Caleb Shelby, who lives 
in the farmhouse east of the three stones. 
Shelby says that, looking from his win- 
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dow on the night of the meteors, he saw 
the two men meet at the stones. 

“The last I saw of them,” he said, 
“they were still sitting there. They did 
not come to my house, or even toward it.” 

So that is the mystery which neither man 
nor dog seems able to solve. I was not 
surprised at the failure of the men to solve 
it, but I did have hopes of the dog. 


Ill 


I WENT, as you might guess, in search 
of the Two View Inn and the three rocks. 
I did not hope to find Mr. Ponton, for | 
had an idea he must long ago be dead of 
Bright’s disease, which carries off so many 
jovial hostelers; but I had a faint notion 
that I might find the place in the hands of 
a son of a head waiter, for head waiters 
have a trick of acquiring these rural inns. 

I was as certain that I would find the 
three rocks as I was that I would not find 
the scenting dog. To Caleb Shelby I gave 
no thought at all. Him, therefore, I found. 

Your real adventurer fares forth alone, 
and so I rolled away. from the city in my 
little motor-car with no one beside me to 
pester me with remarks about the scenery, 
the cost of living, or the advantages of six 
cylinders over four. My car has only four, 
but it thrummed along the roads of Queens 
Borough as fast as one would care to travel 
on these outrageous highways, and into the 
well-kept turnpike that makes every way- 
farer speak well of Nassau County. 

Toward the close of my Saturday after- 
noon I was far out in the scrub-oak region 
of Long Island, which is an unknown 
country to most of us New Yorkers. It is 
a solitary land, with few drinking-places 
and no policemen. After I had passed 
Artist Lake, I saw no one for miles. 

It was nearly sunset when, following the 
meager directions given in Mrs. W.’s 
reminiscences, I came to the hill where the 
inn had Nothing was left of it 
but the stone foundation, with a rank 
growth of weeds in the cavity where Mr 
Ponton had kept his pet wines. 

I looked eastward, saw the three rocks, 
and realized then what a mystery indeed 
it was that two men could have gone from 
the shadow of the great stones when ther 


bare 


stood. 


Was no way of going exgpt across the 
fields; for they were still as bare 
must have been fifty years before. 

Some light was still left, and I hurried 
down the slope, perhaps on the major’s very 


1 
as they 


HIS 





Or 
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HAND 


path. I was curious about the rocks. I 
felt sure that they were not a cromlech, but 
a dolmen, and that they had been used by 
tribes before the Algonquins to mark the 
places of their dead. So I looked them 
by one. When I came to the 
east rock, the one upon which Major Will- 
iams and his companion were described as 
having sat, I used my lens on the stone, 

id lighted a match to aid the dying sun- 
light. 

It may have been the match-light that 

ttracted his attention. At all events, Caleb 

Shelby came out of his farmhouse, walked 
down to the fence at the row of pines that 
bounded his farmstead, and stood watching 
me. I was as certain that it was Caleb 
Shelby as I was that the sun was setting 
behind me. 

I walked to him. He was a tall, bearded 
man, well bevond seventy. Evidently the 
half-century had been kind to him, for his 
clothes bespoke means, and taste, too. He 
was not at all the unsanitary and unkempt 
farmer of the cartoons. 

“Are you Mr. Shelby?” I 
functorily polite. 

“Ves,” he said. 

I explained that I was Joseph Griffiths, 
real-estate dealer and rover. 

‘I am only roving to-day,’ I added, 
‘and not seeking to turn beautiful farms 
into hideous settlements. I should like to 
know whether there is an inn this side of 
Riverhead that will food and 
shelter for the night.”’ 


he direct east road is very bad,” said 


over, One 


asked, 


T = 
per 


‘ 


give me 


Caleb Shelby. “You would have to go 
back seven miles to the fork, and take a 
north road. I can make you comfortable 


for the night, and you can put your car 
in the stable. I think you want to ask me 
a question.” 

“TI do,” said I. “I want to ask you why 
vour initials are not on the east rock.” 

\ grim smile came to his old pink face. 

“Supper will be ready in twenty min- 
he said. 


It was a zood supper, too, with chops of 


young pig, potatoes fried in the German 
ST) le, a salad of hotbed lettuce it was 
early Mav—cream cheese, crackers, and 


offee. Also there was brandy. 

“Seventy years old,” I guessed, holding 
ny glass to the lamplight. 

“Seventy-five,” he corrected. “In 
twenty-five years more it will begin to 
deteriorate.” 
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“So shall I,” said I. 

“ And I,” he said, “shall be beyond that 
unpleasant stage. This brandy,” he con- 
tinued, “came from the cellars of the inn 
on the hilltop. Fire took everything ex- 
cept the wine-cellar.” 

That made an opening for me, and I 
told him of Mrs. W.’s reminiscences. I 
had them in my pocket. He appeared to be 
quietly interested. 

“TIT came out,” I said, “to find out 
whether the rocks formed a cromlech or a 
dolmen.” 

“IT am not a geologist,” said Caleb 
Shelby. 

I confessed that I was an humble ama- 
teur; that I knew that a cromlech was a 
circle of standing stones, often inciosing a 
dolmen or other monument; and that a dol- 
men was a megalithic sepulcher, such as 
the prehistoric Indians erected. 

“Now that you have seen the rocks,” 
asked Caleb Shelby, “what is your 
opinion ?” 

“When I saw them from a distance,” 
said I, “I thought that they were the three 
stones of a dolmen, but I have changed my 
mind.” 

“Why?” asked Caleb Shelby. 

“ Because the east rock is entirely differ- 
ent, except in shape, size, and general color, 
from the other rocks. I mean that it is not 
of the same geologic formation or period. 
Incidentally, I could not find your initials 
on it. They are on the north and south 
rocks, boldly enough.” 

“More than sixty years ago I did that,” 
said Caleb Shelby with a smile; but he had 
not answered my implied question. 

“When a man,” I continued, “puts his 
initials on two of three great rocks that 
stand together, why does he not put them 
on the third?” 

“He does,” said Caleb Shelby. 

He had the volume of reminiscences in 
his hand, and was going through the book, 
page by page. Save for the crackling of 
the old book-leaves and the snapping of the 
brushwood fire, the night was intensely 
still. The old man finished his reading 
and laid the volume down. 

“The lady’s account is remarkably ac- 
curate,” he said. 

“And was that the end of it all?” I 
asked. “If you have lived here ever since, 
you must have heard something more of 
the disappearance. Were the Indian and 


the dog wrong in their tracking?” 
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“No,” he answered, “they were not 
wrong. That was the end of it all.” 

He gazed across the table at me for a 
long time, watching my eyes. 

“Thank you,” he said at last. “You 
have had me on trial for several minutes, 
and just now your brain has brought in 
two verdicts—that I did not kill the men 
and obliterate their tracks, and that I am 
peculiar, but not insane.” 

I laughed, and must have reddened. 

“ That is true,” I told him. 

IV 

CALEB was silent for minutes. Then he 
began abruptly. 

“Major Williams was a traitor,” he said. 
“He was a rotten traitor, without the ex- 
cuses that Iscariot or Arnold may have had 
to offer. He had his place in the army, and 
he had a fortune such as would content 
most men at that time. But he was crazy 
about money, and in 1858, in partnership 
with a Southerner, he invested a large part 
of his fortune in a project for reestablish- 
ing the African slave-trade. Early in 1860 
he saw that his crime—for crime it must 
have appeared to a man born, as he was, in 
the North—was about to bring its own 
punishment. The slave-trading enterprise 
had not been profitable, and Lincoln had 
showed his irrevocable opposition to sla- 
very. Williams saw his own fortune fading 
just as surely as he saw Lincoln’s shadow 
falling on the Presidential chair. 

“In May, Williams’s partner summoned 
him South, that they might brew some 
scheme for the redemption of their losses. 
Certain men in the South, preparing at that 
time for what they knew must come, found 
a useful and willing tool in the major. 
They wanted ships, and they wanted plans 
of certain fortifications. Williams and his 
partner offered their vessels and the plans 
for three hundred thousand dollars. The 
offer was accepted. 

“Some of the plans had to be drawn 
from memory, and Williams hurried back 
to the Two View Inn, where he could work 
on them without fear of discovery or inter- 
ruption. He agreed to deliver them here 
to his partner on July 20. The partner 
was to return by sea from Riverhead to 
Norfolk, deliver ever the plans and the 
ships, receive the money, and join Will- 
iams in Canada. 

“All this I learned years later from a 
Southern man who came here to look for 
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Williams, to collect money that Williams 
owed him for services on one of the slaving- 
vessels. But I knew on the night of July 
20 that Williams was a traitor. If you will 
sit on the east rock to-morrow, with your 
back toward the hill, and whisper, I, sit- 
ting at this window, shall hear what you 
say. The other stones seem to form an 
angle that reflects the slightest sound. 

“T was sitting at the window that night. 
I saw Williams walk down from the inn, 
and I saw the other man come to the rocks 
from the road. Williams threw off his 
cloak, and I saw that he had a bundle, as 
of papers, under his arm. He flung his 
cloak on the east rock and leaped up after 
it. His partner followed him, and they sat 
side by side. Williams unwrapped his 
parcel and unfolded maps. The moon was 
so bright that they needed no other light. 

“Sitting there at the window, I heard 
more than the treason of selling ships and 
maps to plotters. I -heard talk that made 
me tremble for the safety of the man who 
had said that a nation half free and half 
slave could not endure. I will not tell 
you what the talk was, for that would be 
vain now, but I will tell you that I took 
down my musket from the chimneypiece, 
saw to it that the cap was right, and aimed 
it at Major Williams’s heart. I was a 
young man, full of blood. Besides, I had 
known Williams from his boyhood, and 
knowing him made me hate him worse. 

“Then the night, bright though it had 
been, suddenly became brighter as the three 
meteors came sailing across the sky. But 
I had no eyes for meteors, nor any mind 
except to kill Williams. I do not know 
why I did not pull the trigger, but I knelt 
at the window watching the tableau of the 
traitors. 
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“Observing the increased light, they 
looked up toward the sky. The traitor from 
the South said something, and the traitor 
from the North laughed. And the next in- 
stant the tableau was gone, and the scene 
was the scene you see to-night.” 

Caleb Shelby led me to the window and 
pointed to the rocks, bare in the light glow 
of the moon. 

“YT do not understand,” I 
while. 

“The books will tell you,” he said, “ that 
there were but three meteors that night, 
that they were glowing and furious in their 
speed, and that they went out to sea. There 
was a fourth meteor that night. It was as 
black and silent as death, and as swift and 
cold as justice.” 

“Tt fell there?” I whispered. 


said after a 


“God made a hell for the traitors,” said 
Caleb Shelby. “Why should He not drop 
a pebble from His hand for us poor 


wretches’ sake? ‘That nearest rock is the 
meteor, and under its tons is the real east 
rock, with my initials on it, and the cap- 
tain’s cloak on it, and his maps and his 
own foul bones and his partner’s.” 

“The dice of God!” I quoted, feeling 
that there was something to be said. 

“Aristotle was more dignified 
Emerson,” said Caleb Shelby. “‘ 
does nothing in vain.’” 

We walked out into the spring night. I 
wanted long breaths of the cool air. Some 
few clouds in the southwest had lifted, and 
we could see the great comet of 1910 searing 
its way along its unhindered, infinite path. 
Caleb Shelby pointed his cane at the Halley 
marvel. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “perhaps, in some 
other world, some other age, that flame may 
kill a traitor, too!” 
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Nature 


A MEMORY 


Is the sky blue? Are the leaves green? 


sO old— | 


| grow 


cannot 


see: 
] 


1 only know—her eyes were blue, 


That I loved her, that she 


loved me. 


I know the sky was blue that year, 


And green the leaves; t 
The color of each night 


And | 


remember 


Had never lain so white 
As on the grave where 
There in each other's 
Embraced—without 





that the 


0 well | know 
and day; 
] snow 


ind deep 
Death and 


’ 


arms asleep, 


she, 


a thought of me 


Richard Le Gallienne 
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A DAY-DREAM If he, for hose, could lend his Neck, 

a And save Brown's Store from flames and 
‘ WHat mellow sound is this that rises wreck. 
: clear 
: Above the roar of traffic in the street? How came the beast to be so throaty ? 





Along the stony ways so harsh and drear 
: It tells a tale of something far and sweet— 
Of sprinkled sun, and song, and dancing 
’ feet; 


Of meadows, hills, and groves where dreams 
of old 
Lend charm to make their loveliness com- 
plete ; 
Of dim cathedrals lit with rose and gold 
From storied panes, and fitled with mellow 


chanting rolled 


Ah, Italy! Thy tale the music tells! 
And | am borne away upon its flow 
To where a warm blue ocean sparkling swells 
To meet a stately city. There I go 
When all those airy towers are aglow 
With sunset bloom, and glide along its lanes 
Of burnished water till the shadows grow 
To perfumed night, gold-lit where lamplight 


rains 

In rippled paths, and sweet with music's 
melting strains. 

Ah me! How gladly would I further fare 


Along that land where loveliness has sway! 
Alas, the mellow sound that bore me there 
Is altered, and I can no longer stay! 
Would like an echo it had died away, 
And left but sorrow and regretful thought! 
For now resentment rises to inveigh 
Against it, near, with vulgar message fraught: 
“Banan’! Pineap’! Strawber’! Mushmelon, 
two fer quart’!” 
Gorton Carruth 


IN NATURAL HISTORY 


STUDIES 


THE GIRAFFE 
HE lank Giraffe must often wonder 
If he’s not some creative Blunder; 
For instance, would he water swil! ? 
The poor thing has to drink Up Hill! 


He must be, spite of looks so queer, 
No mean Hydraulic Engineer, 

To take in water and then haul it 
Up fourteen feet or so of gullet! 


I've known a village Fire-Brigade 
Who'd profit by this creature’s aid, 
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Perhaps A. Humboldt or Pierre Loti 
Has answered this perplexing query; 
I've puzzled on it till I’m weary. 


It may be that his Legs’ ambition 
Aroused his Neck to competition, 
And so, from their desire for glory, 
His Head rose to the seventh story. 


But ‘twixt the two—oh, what a riddle !— 
His Body hung there in the middle; 

It must have felt a grave misgiving 
When Legs put up the Cost of Living! 


And ‘tis indeed a fate most hard 

To be a lean Camelopard, 

Hung helpless ‘twixt inordinate pins 
And neck thrice longer than his shins. 


Those legs, like Labor, stand on ground; 
That head, like Capital, is found 
Browsing aloft; while, wellaway, 
The People shift as best they may! 
George Jay Smith 


ANIMALS I HAVE 


SLICED KNOWN 
HIS is the well-known roast of beef; 
Before it thus did come to grief, 
Its pleasant moo and tinkling bell 
Procldimed to us “ The cow is well!” 
How fortunate for us that we 
Are arbiters of fate, not she! 


This fragrant viand is the chop; 
How gladsomely we watched it hop, 
In spring, upon the verdant lea! 

Or if, perchance, it were a he, 
Then ours the capers, his the mirth; 
They're his again—for what they're worth! 


The succulent and pungent ham 
Erstwhile was one who scorned to sham; 
To eat his constant, dear delight, 
Morning and afternoon and night. 

Oh, consummation fit that he 

Fulfils his fate to fill full me! 





In fragrant cutlets I delight. 

And yet it was a joyous sight 

To see the frolicsome young bossy 
Cavorting through the meadows. Was she 
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Aware how fleeting was her round 
Of life—or what she'd bring per pound? 


Here's food for thought, a burning question, 
\ meaty problem for digestion; 

Bossy or beefsteak, sheep or chop, 
Intact or sliced, in field or shop; 
Answered by rote, by 
De gustibus 


rule, at random— 


non disputandum! 
Susan Blake 
THE WRONG PLACE 
M* hostess fair was pouring tea; 
How could a man resist her? 
She was a maid of high degree, 
And no one e’er had kissed her! 
[ watched her dainty lips until 
i madly cried: ‘ Oh, miss, 

[ pray thee all my dreams fulfil, 
And grant me just one kiss!” 
\ly hostess ceased not pouring tea; 

\ blush suffused her face. 
“I'm not that kind of girl,” said she; 
* Besides—it’s not the place! : 
Handa May 
THE INFORMATIVE “FILLUM” 


is every where conceded 
That a matter to be heeded 
the motion-picture movement 
sweeping o’er the land; 
lor disseminating knowledge 
Neither pulpit, press, nor college 


Is which is 


Is a factor any longer, now the 
are at hand. 


‘movies ” 


They edify the masses 
\nd they entertain the classes; 
Their polemic possibilities admittedly 
great; 
And for sciences inductive 
\ny method instructive 
Than a “ movie” is a matter you can hardly 
estimate. 


are 


more 


\s an aid to education, 

In pursuit of information, 
You are sure to strike the picture of a ped- 
ler-wagon chase— 

the chap who’s paid to stumble, 

\t, say, fifty cents a tumble, 


OF 


In the water as a finish to a most exciting 


race. 
Every night sweet Laughing Water, 
Kicking Horse’s dusky daughter, 


Perched behind her cowboy lover gallops 
down the mountain track; 
(nd although you feel the thunder 
Of the flving hoofs, you wonder 
Why the mountain so resembles one along 
the Hackensack! 
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Then a lovely maiden poses 
With a wreath of purple roses 
On her saffron-tinted 
up above; 


tresses as slic gazes 

\\ hile a voice, somewhere or other 

In the dark, sobs: “ Next to mother, 
Who "—not “ whom "—don’t mind the er: 


mar !— do you really, truly love?” 


in- 


lf attentive and discerning, 
\ll these priceless gems of learning 
Can be gathered from the flicker of the mo- 
tion-picture screens; 
And if not, you'll always tind you 
Have a kindly soul behind you, 
Who'll complete your education by explain- 
ing what it means! 


Frank Hill Phillips 


THE WAIST-LINE 


S HE- “ Dressmakers have met in convs 
. tion again, 
(And issued an edict or two; 
They've doomed the Directoire, and goodness 
knows when 
I'll catch up with the styles that are new! 
They turn to the fashions of centuries gone 
The tenth and the twelfth, so they say— 
\nd the new style of hat with the vegetables 
on 


Goes clear back to Charlemagne’s day!” 


lir—* But the waist-line 


the waist-line! Oh, 

where will that be? 
Che hat and the trimmings don’t interest me.” 
Sur—" The waist-line? There was one a few 


years ago, 
\nd we used to wear even a belt; 
It seems so ridiculous now, don’t you know, 
| hardly recall how it felt. 
The waist-line’s 
man; 


abolished, you poor foolish 
It rose to the shoulders last year, 

ind they are decreeing—believe if you can— 
It sinks to the knee now, my dear! 


lir—* The waist-line’s abolished ? 
in poor taste; 


But oh, if they’d just put an end 


That seems 


waste! 
Francis Whiteh 


THE RIVALS 


\IONG her chosen favorites—those 
That near unto her heart have dwelt— 

1e of the closest, | 

Is Marion's belt. 


)) suppose, 






\nd vet who knows? Why speak in haste? 
Rivals there are; this belt has one, 
Who now and then has clasped the waist 


Of Marion! 


Eugene C. Dalson 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THRIFT 


A WORD TO EVERY MAN OR WOMAN WHO EARNS—HOW TO SAVE, 
AND HOW TO SAFEGUARD AND INCREASE YOUR SAVINGS 


BY HUGH 


URING the past twelve months, the 
1) writer has traveled from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, studying the 
financial captains of various typical Amer- 
ican cities, and especially the sources of 
their wealth. One of the striking revela- 
tions of this experience was the fact that, 
almost without exception, an early appreci- 
ation of thrift was the principal equipment 
of most of the men who amassed millions. 
I suppose I have asked more than two 
hundred millionaires the question: 

* How did you begin? ” 

The well-nigh invariable response has 
been: 

“I began to save early,” or “I learned 
the value of thrift.” 

What is true of the millions is also true 
of the thousands and the hundreds. They 
all begin with the conservation of the 
pennies. 

Thus there is nothing uncanny or mys- 
terious about the beginnings of riches. 
Thrift, combined with vision and the reali- 
zation and capitalization of opportunity, is 
the simple formula of vast estate. 

Thrift lies at the very foundation of 
material success. It is the mate of saving, 
full brother of frugality, first aid to pru- 
dence and economy. The nations of the 
world that have prospered owe their prog- 
ress to thrift, because the sum of small 
savings forms the unshakable fabric of na- 
tional credit. The countries that neglect 
it do so at the price of permanent pros- 
perity. 

What, then, is this quality which has 
been the bulwark of Holland, the very 
backbone of France, the simple key to so 
much million-making in our own country? 
In the answer lies a significant and helpful 


THOMPSON 


lesson for all the people. For, at a time 
when the cost of living is taxing the public 
purse so heavily, and when the struggle to 
live is an acute problem with so many, no 
quality is in such need of encouragement 
as this homespun trait which requires 
neither caste nor creed to become the asset 
of every man. 


THE MEANING OF THRIFT 


To write about thrift is to write about 
saving. Here you touch at what has been 
well named the symbol and instrument of 
man’s independence. It is even more than 
this, for it means the very corner-stone of 
wealth and the beginning of all investment. 

There is a big difference between saving 
and hoarding. Stowing away money in 
fear of the traditional rainy day at the ex- 
pense of comfort and self-respect becomes 
mere hoarding, and as such defeats the 
very. fundamental purpose of thrift. Sa- 
ving, in its better aspect, means character. 
When money is saved and employed for a 
definite purpose, it becomes the most con- 
structive agency of human progress. 

It is easy to see the vast gap between 
miserliness and investment. The money 
that a miser puts away in a stocking, in a 
tin can, or at the bottom of a trunk is inert 
wealth, and accomplishes nothing save the 
selfish gratification of its owner. To be 
useful, and to perform the best function of 
saving, money must work so that it will 
make more money. This is the sum and 
substance of all investment told in its sim- 
plest terms. The moment you put your 
funds, no matter how small, out to labor 
in safety, regardless of the medium chosen, 
you become an investor, because your capi- 
tal is earning something. 
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All capital really begins with small sa- 
vings. Almost without exception — save 
only in those isolated instances where men 
have discovered a fabulous mine, and be- 
come rich overnight—the great fortunes in 
the United States originally grew out of 
small accumulations of savings. It was 
these that provided the nest-egg, or the 
nucleus, which was available at that su- 
preme moment when opportunity poked its 
head in at the door. 

A great many people make the mistake of 
thinking that thriftiness necessarily means 
self-denial. No error could be more costly. 
In former days, especially in New England, 
it was easy to lay down a general rule for 
thrift, which meant to save all you could, 
even at the expense of personal appearance 
and physical comforts. This became a 
habit, and in time an instinct, which de- 
scended from father to son, even unto the 
third and fourth generation. But this thing 
also happened—people became blind to all 
sense of money values. They became, as I 
have pointed out before, hoarders rather 
than constructive savers. 

In the mean time, money values have 
undergone a tremendous change, so that to- 
day, in addition to thrift, the average man 
and woman must also be taught the value 
of money, which is just as important as the 
saving sense. If people realized the value 
of money, they would be much less extrava- 
gant. To get a proper sense of this, we 
have only to quote the old Western philoso- 
pher who remarked ruefully, after his last 
stake had been wiped out: 

“You never know the value of money 


” 


until you ain’t got any more! 





HOW TO SAVE 

All this_leads to the big question, how 
can people save? 

At a time of soaring prices, the average 
man naturally regards such a question as 
somewhat humorous; but, as a matter ot 
fact, every man and woman who earns any 
sort of wage can save, if he or she only has 
the désire to do so. 

The whole approach to lies 
through some very simple rules. Chief 
among them are these three—spend less 
than you earn; buy for cash; and keep 
some account of what you earn and spend. 
Such is the formula for all thrift and 
economy. Unfurl these maxims from the 
very masthead of your life, and you are not 
likely to know want or care. More than 


saving 
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this, they mean, when properly followed, a 
competency of some kind for old age, or 
at that time of life when disease, accident, 
or other misfortune removes the means of 
earning a livelihood. 

Many men say: 

“How can I save when I am barely ma- 
king enough to live?” , 

The answer to this is that all saving may 
be reduced to a system. It is not the 
amount of money that you save, but the 
fact that you have begun to save, that in- 
vests the whole performance with a certain 
moral influence, which, properly encour- 
aged, becomes stronger and stronger all 
the time. 

The way to save lies through order. Ap- 
ply the same intelligent effort to your money 
that you expend on the time, energy, or 
material with which you work. 

When you take up the concrete helps to 
saving, or the means by which small sums 
may be laid aside, you are, perhaps, start- 
led at the consequences. For example, 
everybody who works or earns money in 
some way can put aside five cents a day. 
This seems a very trivial and insignificant 
sum—a single car-fare, or the price of a 
glass of soda-water. Yet let us see what 
it can do. Five cents put aside every day 
will amount to $182.50 in ten years. 
Placed in a savings-bank that pays four 
per cent interest, it will earn $40.06; thus 
the total sum represented at the end of ten 
years by the simple saving of five cents a 
day is $222.56. 

Take ten cents a day, and by the same 
process of saving and investment it will 
amount to $445.12 in ten years. Twenty- 
five cents a day will amount to the neat 
sum of $1,113.75. If you put a dollar in 
the savings-bank every week for twenty 
years, it will mean $1,612 at the end of 
that time. 

The only way to save successfully, how- 
ever, is to keep constantly at it. It is very 
much like exercise. A man who exercises 
violently one day, and then remains idle 
for two weeks, is at a disadvantage, rather 
than at an advantage, when he starts to 
exercise again. 

You can very easily get the saving habit. 
Instinct is strong in the human race. All 
it needs is proper encouragement. 

Nothing so helps to fix the habit of 
thrift and saving as to have a definite rule 
set down for yourself. This is where the 
savings-bank comes in. Many people have 
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found that by questioning themselves they 
can acquire certain habits, just as men who 
work independently become their own task- 
masters. If, when a man gets his pay- 
envelope or his monthy check, he makes it 
a rule to ask himself the question, “ How 
much of this can I save?” in all likeli- 
hood he will put some of it aside. In the 
same way, if he or his wife designate a 
certain day on which to go to the savings- 
bank, they will find themselves doing it. 


HOW MONEY WORKS 


You gather from these elementary illus- 
trations that money really works. Many 
people never become prosperous, simply be- 
cause they do not realize this important 
fact. They find it difficult to understand 
that a dollar is like the proverbial acorn. 
If you plant it right, and leave it alone, the 
results are sometimes amazing. When 
Benjamin Franklin said that “money can 
beget money, and its offspring can beget 
more,” he was merely telling what com- 
pound interest does. 

Many persons do not even know what 
interest is. If you have ever had to bor- 
row money from a bank, or from a hard- 
hearted individual, you need no magazine 
article to explain it. 

Technically, interest is the charge made 
for the use of money. It is like rent. 
There are two kinds of interest, simple and 
compound. The latter enters largely into 
the whole range of savings, and into the 
question of increasing them. 

Simple interest is the interest on princi- 
pal only. ‘Take the sum of one hundred 
dollars. Deposit it in a bank that computes 
interest semiannually at the rate of six per 
cent. This means that every six months 
thé deposit earns three dollars. At the end 
of a year and a half you would have one 
hundred and nine dollars. The working 
principal has not increased at all. 

Now take the same sum, and by putting 
it out at compound interest at the same rate, 
in six months it would earn three dollars, 
and there would be a total of one hundred 
and three dollars. But from this time on 
the interest would be added to the princi- 
pal, and become a part of it; and it would 
also earn money. Instead of having one 
hundred dollars at work, you would have 
one hundred and three dollars. For the 
next six months the interest would be $3.09, 
making the principal for the following in- 
terest period $106.09. 
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Thus, with every interest date, the work- 
ing principal is increased by the addition 
of the interest earned. Your principal, in 
other words, is like a rolling snowball that 
gets bigger all the time. 

There are two kinds of compound in- 
terest. They are best explained by concrete 
illustrations. A dollar deposited in a 
bank that pays four per cent will amount 
to $2.19 in twenty years. This is simple 
compound interest. A dollar deposited 
every year for twenty years in the same 
bank, and at the same rate of interest, will 
become $39.97. This is progressive com- 
pound interest. 

To get the full and beneficial result of 
compound interest, not only must you begin 
to save, but you must keep steadily at it. 
When vou see the effects of progressive 
saving, you find out how valuabie it is to 
get the thrift habit. 

The statistical experts have worked out 
many amazing ramifications that show the 
wonders of compound interest. For exam- 
ple, a sum left for twenty years at three 
and a half per cent will double; in one 
hundred years it will multiply more than 
thirty times. 

Since nothing is quite so impressive as a 
concrete illustration, let us now see what 
the systematic or progressive saving of one 
dollar a week can do. 

In one year, the fifty-two dollars saved 
will earn, at four per cent, seventy-eight 
cents in interest, making a working prin- 
cipal of $52.78 at the start of the second 
year. 

At the close of the second year you will 
have $107.67; at the end of the fifth vear, 
$285.86; at the close of the tenth year, 
$633.65. 

In fifteen years this steady savipg of a 
dollar a week would show a total result of 
$1,056.79. At four per cent, this alone 
would yield a return of $42.27. 

At the end of twenty years this kind of 
saving would total $1,571.59, while the 
first quarter-century would find you worth 
$2,197.92. This sum, if you then stopped 
saving, at four per cent would earn $87.91 
a year. 

If you kept up the saving of a dollar 
each week for fifty years, you would accu- 
mulate $8,057.16. 

Looking at the saving of a dollar a week 
from a different angle, you find that at the 
end of thirty years every one of the fifty- 
two dollars that you had at the end of the 
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first year had increased about fifty-eight 
times. 

It has been figured out that a man who 
has deposited five dollars a week, every 
week, in a savings-bank that pays four per 
cent, can, at the end of twenty years, draw 
out six dollars a week and still leave his 
wife, at his death, all the money that he 
had originally deposited. 

If a man or woman is able to save a 
dollar a day, the results are big. This 
amount, put into a savings-bank that pays 
four per cent, will amount to $1,967.98 in 
principal and interest at the end of five 
years, and $4,455.74 at the end of ten years. 

This whole fascinating subject of the 
working of compound interest lends itself 
to many practical applications. One of 
them is what might be called an automatic 
pension. It has been calculated that if a 
man whose income remains the same year 
after year will deposit one-third of that 
income each month in a savings-bank that 
pays four per cent, he will be able to retire 
at the end of thirty-five years, and there- 
after he or his heirs will receive the full 
amount of his income. If he will steadily 
deposit a quarter of his income in the same 
way, he will be able to retire on full pay 
at the end of forty-one years. A fifth of 
his income, saved and deposited in this way, 
will enable him to stop work on full income 
saved at the end of forty-six years; while 
a deposit of one-tenth of his income will 
retire him at the end of sixty years. 

To be able to retire on half income as a 
result of this kind of steady saving is easier. 
This can be achieved in twenty-four vears 
by the deposit of one-third of the man’s 
wages in a savings-bank each month; in 
twenty-eight years by the deposit of one- 
fourth of his wages; in thirty-two years by 
the deposit of one-fifth; and in forty-five 
years by the steady saving of one-tenth of 
the man’s wages. 

Behind the whole fruitful working out 
of simple and compound interest as shown 
by these illustrations is one big, funda- 
mental fact—it impresses the value of small 
and steady saving. 

SOME HELPS TO SAVING 


Yet, despite the impressive and incon- 
trovertible arguments which this array of 
figures presents, many people cannot save 
simply because they are disorganized, and 
have no impetus or reminder to make them 
lay by money and keep everlastingly at it. 
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If they would only make the slightest 
exertion, they would discover that, no mat- 
ter in what section of the country they live, 
some help to saving is accessible. Take, 
for example, the Postal Savings-Bank, 
which is Uncle Sam’s latest and most 
intimate helping hand in the matter of 
thrift education. He was slow in getting 
to it, but he finally arrived. 

You have only to look at the figures to 
see how swiftly the idea has taken hold. 
Any one can start an account with a dollar. 
Already there are more than two hundred 
and fifty thousand depositors, and the 
money on deposit to their credit aggregates 
more than twenty millions of dollars, which 
would make the average deposit about 
eighty dollars. 

One great advantage of the Postal Sa- 
vings-Bank is that it relieves the foreign- 
born citizen of that curious, unshakable 
suspicion that he has against any kind of 
financial depository that lacks the official 
stamp and seal of the government. It is 
estimated that the establishment of the 
Postal Savings-Bank in the United States 
has already kept many millions of dollars 
in America which would otherwise have 
flowed to Europe for safekeeping. 

Many people believe that to begin to save 
in a definite and orderly way they must 
start a savings-bank account right away. 

But this is not true. So perfect is the 
machinery for the development of_ thrift 
that saving may literally begin with the 
pennies, by means of a stamp system which 
is in vogue in various large cities. This is 
all the more interesting because in the con- 
gested communities the struggle to live is 
the fiercest, and the drain on resource the 
hardest. 

Yet, New York, for instance, presents a 
very helpful precedent in the work of the 
Penny Provident Fund. Its beginning is 
worth describing, because it emphasizes one 
reason why many do not save. 

Twenty-five years ago the organized 
charity workers in the metropolis found 
that there was little saving among the poor. 
Thousands of families not only consumed 
all that they earned, but were in debt, and 
at the mercy of the shopkeeper and the 
pawnbroker. When income ceased through 
illness, strikes, or any one of the many 
vicissitudes that crowd so thick and fast 
upon the wage-earner, there was great suf- 
fering. In those days the savings-banks 
did not begin accounts with very small 
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sums. Only one bank had established the 
minimum of a dollar. 

rhen came the idea of establishing some 
kind of depository that would take pennies. 
The result was the founding of the Penny 
Provident Fund, modeled upon the stamp 
savings system which was already in op- 
eration in England. This institution, which 
is not run for profit, sells stamps in de- 
nomination of one, two, five, ten, twenty- 
five, and fifty cents and a dollar. These 
are pasted in books like bank pass-books. 
When the depositor has saved five dollars, 
he or she is encouraged to start a savings- 
bank account. 

The fund has established stations at 
various kinds of places. You find them 
in department-stores, laundries, social set- 
tlements, libraries, dispensaries, and kin- 
dergartens. Thus the lesson of thrift is 
implanted, and, what is much more impor- 
tant, the value of trivial sums is impressed 
on the child when its character is being 
shaped. 

Another institution which achieves a big 
constructive work is the Provident Loan 
Society. This applies a sane antidote to 
an old of the workingman—the 
pawn-shop. and association 


enemy 
Tradition 


make the pawnbroker’s office the abode of 


avarice, the fountain-head of sordid op- 
pression. Its full brother is the loan shark, 
who extorts usurious rates of interest and 
makes ,borrowing a hideous and oftentimes 
tragic performance. 

But lending money may be made a decent 
and helpful thing, as the work of the Provi- 
dent Fund shows. Various philanthropic 
men in New York realized the hardships 
imposed on the small borrower, so they 
formed a society to lend money in proper 
amounts, to charge a reasonable rate of in- 
terest, and to encourage the borrower to 
become conservative. 

The plan of the organization is very 
simple. Any one in New York can go to 
a branch of the society—they are scattered 
all over the city—and borrow an amount 
from twenty-five cents up. He is required 
to deposit what is known as non-bankable 
collateral, which consists mainly of jewelry 
and clothing. The interest averages one 
per cent a month. To encourage prompt 
repayment, only one-half of one per cent is 
charged if the loan is paid back within two 
weeks, On sums above two hundred and 
fifty dollars, the rate of interest is ten per 
cent a year. This is interesting when com- 
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pared with the rate of thirty per cent, 
which New York pawnbrokers are _per- 
mitted by law to charge. 

The Provident Loan Society keeps col- 
lateral for eighteen months. If it is not 
redeemed in that time, it is sold. In case 
it brings more than the sum loaned, the 
difference is paid to the borrower. 

I cite the work of this society because, 
while it is a lending proposition, it carries 
with it the beneficent lesson of conserva- 
tion. If you can save people money when 
they borrow, it is just so much to the good. 
If vou show them, by means of humane 
rates of interest, the fallacy of the idea that 
money is cheap at any price when you are 
in dire need, you put money in their purse. 

Of course, the largest lesson conveyed by 
any kind of borrowing is that if there had 
been saving in times of prosperity, there 
would be no occasion to seek the money- 
lender when misfortune overtakes. 

To return to the definite helps to saving, 
vou find almost an embarrassment of me- 
diums. Few agencies are so many-sided as 
the system of savings-bank insurance now 
in operation in Massachusetts. Devised as 
an improvement upon the ordinary indus- 
trial insurance—the plan by which pre- 
miums are paid in weekly instalments—it 
has grown into a tremendous force for thrift 
throughout the State. 

As in most altruistic efforts which have 
a distinct bearing on the public purse, the 
beginnings of savings-bank insurance con- 
vey a helpful significance. In- Massachu- 
setts, as elsewhere, it was recognized that 
there are three fundamental things that 
every man should do. One is to save 
enough money to take care of himself in 
his old age. The second is to save enough 
to take care of his family in case of his 
death. The third is to put by enough to 
take care of himself and his family in case 
of serious illness or disability. The 
vings-bank provided the opportunity for the 
last-mentioned, but not for the first two. 
How was it to be accomplished without 
paying tribute to organizations operated for 
profit ? 

Louis D. Brandeis, the well-known law- 
ver, got to thinking about it. He had long 
made a study of life insurance. He said 
thus, in effect: 

* Savings-banks provide a certain form 
of insurance, but it is not systematic, 
because saving is not compulsory. Why 
not combine the savings with insurance, 


sa- 
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and let one encourage and develop the 
other? ” 

He therefore drew up a bill which en- 
abled savings-banks to issue life insurance, 
and the way in which the workers of the 
State have responded to the plan shows 
that it meets a real need. 

The result of this admirable law is that 
the worker in Massachusetts can go to a 
savings-bank and take out a life, endow- 
ment, or combination life and annuity 
policy. He pays rates that are based on 
the actual cost of the insurance. By having 
an account in the savings-bank which is- 
sues the policy, he is never in fear of a 
lapsed insurance. Thus one form of saving 
is a by-product of the other, and the man 
or woman who avails himself or herself of 
it not only saves money which earns more 
money, but is protected against the hard- 
ships imposed by death or by inability to 
work in old age. 

Equally double-headed, in so far as its 
application to thrift and saving is con- 
cerned, is the building and loan associa- 
tion, when properly organized, in States 
which have adequate supervision of such 
institutions. It is really a form of savings- 
bank, operated, controlled, and owned by 
its depositors. Like savings-banks insur- 


ance, it provides a sort of compulsory 


saving. Instead of protection against sick- 
ness or an old-age annuity, it means that 
other fortress of thrift—a home of one’s 
own. 


WHAT SAVINGS-BANKS ACCOMPLISH 


There is another admirable help to saving 
so wide-spread and important that it is 
worth more detailed mention. I mean, of 
course, the savings-bank. Here is the real 
bulwark of the people’s money—the citadel 
that thrift rears in the well-regulated com- 
munity. It deserves to rank with the pub- 
lic school as a factor for uplift and human 
progress. 

Despite the inroads of the half-hundred 
forms of cooperative, mutual benefit, and 
other forms of savings institutions, the 
bank has maintained its integrity through- 
out the century that has passed since it was 
founded by a far-seeing Scot in a remote 
parish in the north country. 

The idea, by the way, that lay behind 
the beginning of the savings-bank has a 
very distinct bearing on this article. 
Summed up, it was: 

“If you confine yourself to the relief 
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of poverty, you do little but encourage it. 
Dry up, if possible, the springs of it.” 

Herein lies the right purpose of all 
benevolence, and incidentally of all saving. 
Aim at the root of the evil and wipe it out. 

The masterful march of the savings- 
bank is one of the greatest tributes to Amer- 
ican character. In the United States, from 
ten institutions in 1820, its numbers have 
grown to a host of one thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty-five, with an army of ten 
million depositors, whose savings aggregate 
more than four billions of dollars. An in- 
teresting feature of our savings-bank sta- 
tistics is that the average deposit in this 
country is about four times greater than 
that of any other nation. 

Of all the institutions that provide re- 
positories for the people’s money, the sa- 
vings-bank, especially in a city like New 
York, presents the most picturesque pan- 
orama of human interest. So varied and 
cosmopolitan are the rank and file of de- 
positors, that in some banks the instructions 
have to be printed in five or six languages. 

One of these, which is located on the 
Bowery, has deposits of more than a hun- 
dred million dollars, and touches at almost 
every phase of life in the great metropolis. 
I have seen a ragged washerwoman stand- 
ing alongside the wife of a rich merchant 
in the long line at the receiving teller’s desk. 
For, in this case, you-might well paraphrase 
Kipling’s lines and say: 

The colonel’s lady and Judy O'Grady 

Are savers under the skin. 


The great lesson that the savings-banks 
impress is that no amount is too small to 
save. Any of the big New York banks, 
and their fellows in other cities where the 
best type of institution is to be found, are 
glad to start accounts with a dollar. Many 
of them will offer inducements to their 
depositors to continue saving. In the Bow- 
ery bank, to which I have referred, there is 
a special effort to interest the enlisted men 
of the army and navy. An American flag 
waves over the window; deposits are re- 
ceived by mail. The jack tars send in their 
savings from points thousands of miles 
away. Thus savings are not only the level- 
ers of social ranks, but the annihilators of 
distance. 

The moral effect of the savings-bank 
account is greater than many people might 
think. I know of more than one great New 
York merchant who will not employ men 
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who have not started a savings account. 
The very knowledge of having such an 
asset, small as it may be, is an impetus to 
effort and ambition. 

But the savings account does more than 
this. It emphasizes the big fact that money 
can work and make more money; for the 
very moment that your dollar is written 
down on the bank ledger, it is like a seed 
planted in fertile soil. It starts to grow. 
Perhaps in no other way can you get a more 
elemental example of what investment 
really is. 

Nor does the savings-bank stop here in 
its constructive task. In those States that 
have the most adequate and drastic laws 
regulating such institutions—States like 
New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut—you find that their in- 
vestments are well worth knowing and 
following. The nearer the small investor 
gets to the savings-bank standard, the 
greater will be the safety of his money. 

In New York State, for example, the 
savings-banks are only permitted to invest 
in three kinds of securities—government 
bonds, including the bonds of the United 
States and the bonds of States, cities, towns, 
villages, and school districts; real-estate 
mortgages, and railroad bonds of the very 
highest class. This is the reason why you 
sometimes see the words “ legal for savings- 
banks ” in the advertisements of some par- 
ticularly choice and stable security. 


EUROPE’S LESSON OF THRIF' 


When you turn for a moment to Europe, 


you find out what thrift really is. Here is 
an example well worth heeding, for the 
most prosperous European countries are the 
very strongholds of saving. Closely re- 
lated is their remarkable machinery for the 
conservation and safe employment of their 
savings. 

Take the case of France. Despite’ the 
fact that our resources are much greater, 
and the average wage of the American 
worker much higher than the Frenchman’s, 
the investing power of the Gallic republic 
is greater than that of the United States. 
Why? Simply because her people are a 
nation of savers. It is the sum of small 
savings that forms the huge reservoir of 
public wealth which gives a country prac- 
tical immunity from the swift ravage of 
panic and financial depression. 

The French are undoubtedly the most 
systematic savers of all Europe. Their 
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children are taught the value of a centime 
as soon as the first coin gets into their little 
grasp. 

The French are not hoarders. As soon 
as they have enough to invest, they put 
it out to work. The government aids in 
this ambition by providing safe securities 
of smatl denomination. This is why the 
butcher, the baker, and the candlestick- 
maker—even the scrubwomen—are invest- 
ors, for they own rentes, or government 
bonds, which may be had in pieces as small 
as one hundred francs, or twenty dollars. 

The average Frenchman also buys the 
bonds of the Crédit Foncier, the great mort- 
gage bank which pools mortgages and is- 
sues securities against the group. Like the 
rentes, these are in small denominations 
and accessible to everybody. The Crédit 
Foncier bonds are quoted and dealt in on 
most of the bourses of Europe, and are 
therefore very marketable. 

In Germany, thrift probably has its high- 
est development in the operation of the 
so-called cooperative savings-banks. ‘They 
are really and truly “ people’s banks,” for 
the depositors have a voice in their owner- 
ship and conduct. In these banks the rule 
is “maximum of responsibility; minimum 
of risk; maximum of publicity.” 

The German banks have been called 
“the second degree of saving,” because they 
enable the small farmer to buy his farm, 
the small shopkeeper to purchase his shop, 
and the clerk to own his home. There are 
two great systems of banks. One is called 
the Schultze-Delitch, a combination of the 
name of the founder and his home city. 
The other operates as the Raiffeissen Sys- 
tem, also named for its founder. 

Almost any citizen, no matter how hum- 
ble, can own stock in these banks. Some 
shares are as low as thirty marks, which is 
a little more than seven dollars. ‘They may 
he bought on the instalment plan, and they 
pay dividends. It has been well said that 
“he who builds Raiffeissen banks destroys 
almshouses.” 

And so it goes almost all over Europe. 
Everywhere the average man, woman, or 
child is taught the beneficent effects of 
thrift, and everywhere some safe and ac 
cessible agency is provided for the employ 
ment of savings. 

Nothing advances a nation in permanent 
prosperity as this very quality of thrift. 
In its development lies the surest safeguard 
of progress. 
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is a social leveler. I don’t know 

much about such things. To me, 
folks are folks, the same as cows are cows, 
and because you run a particular brand on 
‘em is no sign they’re registered stock. 
Sometimes the fences git slack. 

Anyhow, Jim Bowden didn’t want his 
son to marry the widow Snyder’s Gertie, 
although Mrs. Snyder not only had the 
broad acres and the thoroughbred Here- 
fords, but the gilt edges of many securities 
showed when her lock-box at the Paints- 
ville National Bank was opened. 

Money didn’t cut no alfalfa with Jim 
Bowden. He had one pride above all 
others, and that was in his qualifications as 
a good neighbor. He treated everybody 
alike, and he treated ’em more than fair. 

Your neighbors in this country aint ai 
ways exactly in your back yard. They 
may be twenty mile from you; but as it 
happened, Mrs. Snyder’s ranch adjoined 
Bowden’s, and their houses wasn’t more 
than ten mile apart. 

Accordin’ to rumor, this Snyder, who 
died several years before his widow bought 
the old Three X’s, had made his money over 
in Mexico, where the range is wide, and 
other folks’ calves graze far from home and 
mother. They said he could run his brand 
on cattle with his eyes shut, and plumb 
preferred to do it by the light of the moon. 
However that was, the taint on them thou- 
sands he piled up kinder affected the popu- 
larity of his widow and children. People 
held off from bein’ too thick with °em—all 
but Jim Bowden, who treated all neighbors 
alike and square. 

Bein’ Mrs. Snyder’s foreman, I had every 
opportunity to see this flame of love between 
Tom Bowden and Gertie Snyder grow from 
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a tiny spark to what promised to be a com- 
plete conflagration, which old man Bowden, 
as chief of the fire department, couldn’t git 
under control. You see it was of incendiary 
origin, me bein’ the culprit; for I was al- 
ways carryin’ notes between ’em, and help- 
in’ ’em to git together every chanst. 

If I hadn’t told Gertie that Tom couldn’t - 
talk of nothin’ but how pink her cheeks 
was, and how her eyes was blue like the 
chicken-weed in the spring of the year, she 
wouldn’t never have said he was the hand- 
somest cow-puncher in this country, and a 
grand rider for a kid. And if I hadn’t 
told him she said that, he’d never have 
made a smoke at her and cut out that Mike 
Flannigan boy, with the Roman nose and 
the Latin name, that was workin’ for her 
ma at the time. 

Now if I’d been gittin’ the insurance 
money, I might have been excused for my 
part in the crime; but I’ve just got a inborn 
knack of meddlin’ around love-affairs, and 
all the pay I ask is to be in at the finish. 
And I was there this time! 


II 


THERE was a barbecue at Four Wells. 
Tom. Rowden got out his little narrow- 
seated buggy, which he was still in debt to 
the company for, and took Gertie to the 
celebration. Every time I run acrost ’em 
that day, I hurrahed ’em and run on with 
my foolishness. Gertie’s pink cheeks gat 
pinker, and Tom looked as proud as a 
prize steer at the stock show. He talked 
with a slow, lazy drawl, and every time 
I saw ’em he was buzzin’ in Gertie’s ear, 
whether he was buyin’ her pink lemonade, 
which she was sippin’ while she listened, 
or they was eatin’ beef sandwiches and 
pickle under the brush arbor, or settin’ in 


a 
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the buggy watchin’ the tournaments and 
other sports. 

Now whilst the Bowden family hated to 
see Tom in love with Gertie, no more did 
the widow want Gertie to marry Tom. For 
although she all but swore by Jim Bowden, 
and was always sayin’ he was the best man 
she ever saw, and praisin’ his energy, and 
his goodness to his family and his neigh 
bors, and sayin’ his word was as good as 
his bond, she couldn’t see all them traits so 
prominent in his oldest son and heir. 

Thomas was sure a lover of his ease. 
When he was out in charge of one of the 
company’s herds, he’d lay under the chuck- 
wagon when he went to camp for dinner, 
and argue for three hours what was the 
best thing to holler at a team to make ’em 
move along. He always favored “ Hot 
tamale,” whilst others held out for “ Hide 
away,” or “Git right,” or similar indica- 
tions of hurry. Course, long as Tom stayed 


there, the hands he'd hired was mighty 
willin’ to lay in the shade and rest too. 
Sometimes, drivin’ a bunch to the ship- 
pin’-pens, he’d lay down in the shade of 
his horse and take a nap, at the risk of 
losin’ two or three hundred dollars’ worth 


of cattle. Between Jim Bowden’s ranch 
and the railroad there was a country so 
full of high brush that you couldn't stick 
your lips out to whistle without gittin’ ‘em 
pretty nigh scratched off; and so, of course, 
it was mighty easy for a few cows to hide 
out, if they was ever left to theirselves for 
a spell. 

But the boy was a corkin’ rider, so he 
done all his pa’s bronco-bustin’. He was 
good for plenty of work if he hadn’t had 
that lazy streak in him—a yard wide, and 
warranted not to shrink. 

The next day after that Four Wells bar- 
becue, Tom Bowden was takin’ the wire 
edge off of a fresh horse, when it made a 
sudden turn around the snubbin’-post and 
mashed his leg up some. I was over there 
when it happened, and I got back to the 
Three X’s with the news about supper-time. 
When I told it, Gertie got up and left the 
table. 

After supper, and again the next mornin’, 
and several other times before Tom got 
well, I heard her and her mother havin’ it 
about her goin’ over to see him. The girl 
cried all the time, and her pretty blue eves 
was in a chronic state of bein’ bloodshot, 
like us cowboys’ eyes look durin’ the spring 
sand-storms. 
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I carried notes between ‘em durin’ the 
week Tom was laid up; but to my surprise 
when he was out again, he didn’t come near 
her, and her and her ma had less to say to 
each other every day. As the days passed, 
and Tom didn’t show up at the ranch, the 
widow got a grim look about her strong 
mouth, and seemed pretty near as miserable 
as Gertie, only in a different way. 

Chat was a hard year. On top.of the 
money panic there was a drouth. Whilst 
you saw a plenty of tarantulas, and tarry- 
pins crossed the road in front of you by 
the dozens, all them signs for rain failed, 
and the dry spell killed everything the 
cattle lived on. 

Jim Bowden’s father-in-law had let him 
have three thousand dollars on a call loan 
in June. Now, when cattle was too poor 
to ship, and a good many were dyin’—to 
say nothin’ of Jim havin’ heavier expenses 
than usual in his family, for it was then 
that Mrs. Bowden’s health give down all of 
a sudden — his father-in-law called for a 
thousand dollars of the money in a week’s 
time. 

Well, if any man in this country could 
git together the cash in that time, it was 
Jim Bowden; for the banks respected him 
as a man of integrity and grit, and out of 
the kindness of their hearts they scraped 
together the cash. 

Things rocked along for a month after 
that, and then, about the first week in 
September, Steve Benton, Jim’s brother-in- 
law, rode out to the ranch late one evenin’ 
with the information that his pa ‘wanted 
the other two thousand by the next day. 

‘Steve had always been jealous of old man 
Benton’s likin’ for Jim. He’d wormed 
around and persuaded the old man they 
ought to have that cash, and be makin’ a 
big thing out of it, ’stid of just Jim’s ten 
per cent. So he come for it, and he wouldn't 
take no for a answer. He wouldn't wait 
more’n twenty-four hours for it, neither. 

Jim was always a cheerful, contented 
man, willin’ to live and let live, botherin’ 
no one, and not lettin’? much worry him; 
but this here was a stinger. He talked it 
over with his wife. She got hurt and 
proud, and said they’d never have nothin’ 
more to do with her folks after this was 
settled; but she urged him to manage it 
somehow. 

Her distress always got Jim quicker’n 
anything else, so he never closed his eyes 
that night. About 3 a.m. a idea struck 
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The widow Snyder had the money, 
So he got up and 


him. 
and nobody else did. 


went out, saddled up the rustlin’ horse, 
which was in the pen, and started out in 
the starlight to try out this last hope. 


TOM BOWDEN WAS 
TAKIN’ THE WIRE 
EDGE OFF OF A 
FRESH HORSE 


He told me afterward 
he came nearer bein’ right 
nervous than he ever was 
in his life. He said the 
Spanish daggers loomed 
up like men with out- 
stretched arms, flaggin’ 
they’d say: 

“Your money or your life!” 

Whenever his horse jumped away from 
the prickly ends of a bear-grass, Jim said 
he almost fell off the animal’s back. It 
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him down like 
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was the longest ten mile he ever rode, be- 
cause he had so much time to think about 
his troubles. 

Whilst he’d never done Mrs. Snyder no 


harm, and had performed many a service 


for her—such as a widow woman with no 
grown son often needs at the hands of a 
kind friend and neighbor—he was so con 
scious of his objections to Tom’s and Ger- 
tie’s marryin’, he was afraid she was aware 
of it. You see, he never knew she was as 
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much opposed to his boy as he was to her 
girl, and with better reason. 

Ill 


We was just settin’ down to a early 
breakfast at the Three X’s when Jim rode 
up—-all but Gertie, who was strainin’ the 


milk. 


"GOOD MORNIN’, MR. BOWDEN. 
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“ Good mornin’, Mr. Bowden,” says Mrs. 
Snyder, gittin’ up from the table and 


stepping to the door, which stood open. 
“You're a early visitor!” And she smiles 
a smile of hospitality. 

“I'm on a early errand,” says Jim Bow- 
den, after he’d shook hands. 

“Sit down and eat your breakfast,” she 





YOU'RE A EARLY VISITOR!" 
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says, beginnin’ to fuss with the cups and 
saucers. 

Jim didn’t answer. He stood pullin’ his 
scrubby mustache and lookin’ out the win- 
dow, like he didn’t know how to begin. 

Gertie commenced to cry, puttin’ her 
apron to her eyes. Maybe she thought 
something had happened to Tom again; or 
perhaps she was just nervous from the 
strain of them last few weeks. 

Mrs. Snyder glanced at her with a anx- 
ious, mother look—which Gertie, havin’ her 
back turned, didn’t see. I could tell the 
girl was on her mother’s mind constant of 
late. 

“How can I help you, neighbor?” asks 
Mrs. Snyder, in a tone that made it easy 
for Mr. Bowden to state his errand. 

“T’ve always been a friend to you, Mrs. 
Snyder,” Jim says. “I’ve come to ask a 
favor of you as a friend. I’ve got to have 
two thousand dollars this mornin’. It’s no 
use to ask the banks for it,” he says, “and 
I don’t know a soul within reach who has 
the cash but you.” 

She hesitated a moment, 
Gertie catch her breath. 

“Tt’s all over now,” I says to myself. 
“She’s got em where she wants ‘em. Jim 
Bowden goes under, and the girl loses her 
lover!’ 

But I ain’t no better prophet at tellin’ 
what's in folks’ hands at love than I am 
at cards. I’m always mistakin’ the real 
thing for a bluff, at both. 

“TI grant your favor, Mr. Bowden,” says 
the widow, mighty gracious, “ provided you 
grant me one in return.” 

Jim Bowden swallows hard, he’s so re- 
lieved, and he just holds out his hand. But 
the widow don’t take it. There’s a bright 
spot burnin’ on each of her cheeks, and she 
draws herself up proud. 


and I heard 


NEW 


Lone, lilac mountains and gray sag 
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“T want your son Tom for Gertie,” she 
says. : 

Before he can speak, Gertie turns quick, 
her eyes all wet and shiny and her cheeks 
aflame. 

“ You don’t have to ask for him, mother,” 
she says, excited. “I’ve already got him. 
We were married at the Four Wells on the 
4th,” she says, “but you don’t like him, 
and he’s too proud to come here, and I won't 
go home with him,” she says. Then she 
puts her apron to her eyes again. “My 
heart is breakin’,” she sobs, “because you 
and the Bowdens treat us so!” 

Well, for a minute there wasn’t a sound. 
The children was sittin’ with their mouths 
open; Mrs. Snyder was pale, and Mr. 
Bowden looked like a ossified man. Then 
I made a move with my foot under the 
table, which jingled a spur, and that sorter 
woke things up. 

Jim Bowden walked over to Gertie and 
took her hand. The widow blinked a time 
or two; then she turns to me. 

“ Pete,” she says, “hitch up the blacks to 
the buggy. Me and Mr. Bowden would 
like to git to Paintsville by the time the 
bank is open.” 

“Then,” says Jim Bowden, 
we are off, you take Gertie over to the 
ranch. That’s her home now!” « 

“Gertiell have to stay right here and 
look after the children till I git back,” 
says the widow. “Pete can just bring Tom 
over here.”’ 

She puts her arm around the girl, and 
they go out of the room together. 

As I was rustlin’ up the blacks, I tried 
to remind myself that I ought to quit 
jumpin’ at conclusions. 

“Won’t you ever learn, Pete,” I says to 
myself, “that preachin’ ain’t over till they 
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sing: 


‘ 


“as soon as 


MEXICO 


e-brush waste; 


\nd always, yonder, bright beneath the sun, 


\ flash of red, where 


\ sweep of space, where 
where like a strange, fixed fate 


And conscience dies; 


rides an Indian. 


one forgets and dreams, 


Brood vivid love and elemental hate. 


Then night, and you, and the big desert stars— 

The crackle of the camp-fire, and faint bark 

Of Indian dogs, off somewhere in the dark! 

Varion Ethel 
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ILLUSTRATED 


“TRAIN SEVENTEEN was late — if 
anything, a bit later than was her 
wicked wont. In order that this 

statement may be appreciated, explanation 

must be made that Seventeen was the joke 

almost the standing joke—of the entire 
system; the despair of division superintend- 
ents, and the problem of despatchers. 

Railroad men blushed for her evil repute, 

and sought in vain to find excuses for her 

tardiness, which was chronic and seemingly 
incurable. 

The station-master at Colorado Springs 
began making erasures on the bulletin- 
board as early as four in the afternoon. 
Due to arrive half hour before mid- 
night, Seventeen was reported late as far 


an 


away as the Texas line. Following her 
scandalous bent, she grew steadily later, 
while the few passengers for Denver 


yawned in the waiting-rooms and said un- 
complimentary things about the road. 

When the headlight of Seventeen’s great 
dusty engine flickered among the switches 
of the yard, the hands of the station clock 
trembled on 3 A.M., an unholy hour for any 
train to arrive anywhere. 

She slipped in quietly, as if ashamed to 
attract unnecessary attention to her evil 
habit, and drew up before the station build- 
ing, groaning in every joint, bearing, and 
axle. The air-brakes emitted a_ long, 
whistling sigh, and the engine fell to pant- 
ing convulsively at regular intervals, as if 
gathering breath for the last lap of the 
journey. 

Half a dozen bedraggled birds of the 
night shuffled out of the shadows and stood 
about under the arc-lights, expecting noth- 
ing, purposeless and apathetic. Lanterns 
flashed here and there in the yard; a few 
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disheveled passengers alighted from the 
train, and the Colorado night swallowed 
their complaints. 

Somewhere at the other side of the sta- 
tion an owl cabman yapped hopefully. A 
policeman appeared at one end of the train- 
shed and strolled down the line 6f coaches, 
his star shining as he passed ‘undér the 
lights. The heavy Pullmans at the tail of 
the long train were dark, and the lamps 
burned low in the day-coaches, where close- 
packed unfortunates were endeavoring to 
sleep away the misery of the hot night ride 
through the mountains. 

The most interesting passenger-to-be 
stood behind a baggage-truck at the upper 
end of the train-shed. His eyes, while 
slighting no detail of the scene, paid special 
attention to the strolling policeman, whose 
listless manner made it plain that his 
presence was purely perfunctory. The 
most interesting passenger grinned as he 
backed deeper into the shadow. 

“The big flat-foot is only out to give his 
brass buttons an airing,” he thought to 
himself. “All he knows is to swing that 
club and look wise. Well, he’ll be wise— 
this time to-morrow night!” 

The man behind the baggage-truck reck- 
oned from a wide experience of policemen. 
It was no small part of his business to 
know them by sight and to see them first. 
This he had done all the way from Boston 
to San Francisco and from Duluth to New 
Orleans. 

In some cities there were policemen—not 
too many of them—who also knew him, and 
who would cheerfully split eight separate 
rewards to know him better." The man be- 
hind the truck did not resemble ready 
money, but just as he stood, in his worn 
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shoes and shabby gray suit, he was worth 
exactly three thousand two hundred and 
twenty-five dollars to any man who might 
lay a hand upon his shoulder and whisper: 

“The chief wants to see you over at the 
station.” 

Provided, of course, that the chief’s in- 
vitation was backed up by a six-tongued 
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There were cities—Colorado Springs was 
one and Denver another — where he was 
known only by his one existing photograph, 
which was fairly his reputation, 
which was wholly bad; and his professional 


good; 


characteristics, which were so strongly 
marked as to have earned for him the 
pseudonym of the Pawnbrokers’ Friend. 





HE FELT REASONABLY CERTAIN THAT OLD ABE 


FOOT IN HIS LITTLE BACK OFFICE UNTIL TEN O CLOCK IN 


persuader. The figure quoted does not in- 
clude a small wad of bills in the man’s fob 
pocket, or a little package inside his coat, 
the fruit of a professional visit to Colorado 
Springs; but it gives some idea of the num- 
ber of cities where the man was wanted, 
and how much. It is not every man who, 
short of murder, achieves four figures under 
his photograph on the walls of every police 
station in the country. 


KLINGENSTEIN WOULD REMAIN TIED HAND AND 
THE MORNING 
Otherwise, he was William T. Shannon, 


alias Slippery Willie, alias George Bright, 
alias almost any name which might come 
handy. 

The policeman passed on his lordly way, 
twirling his stick, untroubled by visions of 
wealth near at hand. The conductor came 
out of the station, walking briskly, as a 
conductor should walk when his train 
nearly four hours late. The empty shed 
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echoed to his warning cry, his lantern 
flashed its signal, and Seventeen, groaning 
dismally, began to creep toward Denver and 
the end of her run. 

The Pawnbrokers’ moved, too, 
but not until he had the conductor 
swing aboard the platform of the first pas- 
senger-coach, which was the smoking-car. 
An instinct of long development prompted 
the railroad man to look back along the 
train as it drew out of the shed. He was 
just in time to see a pair of furtive heels 
flash up the steps on the front end of the 
third day-coach. 

The conductor smiled, for he was an old 
hand at the game of hide-and-seek as 
played against the company. It was al- 
most the only amusement which went with 
the job. 

There were a few vacant seats in the 
third coach, but Shannon passed quickly 
through the car, his eyes glancing from 
right to left, as if searching for something. 
Toward the end of the car he found it. A 
man, red-faced and open-mouthed, snored 
loudly, his hat upon his knee. From the 
hatband a white pasteboard slip pro- 


Friend 


seen 


truded, marked at the upper end by a con- 


ductor’s ticket-punch. It was the red- 
faced man’s guarantee that he might sleep 
undisturbed until the dilatory train reached 
Denver. 

Shannon lurched slightly as he passed 
the sleeper, and his left hand, apparently 
thrown out in an effort to steady himself, 
barely grazed the hat upon the man’s knee. 
_It was a pity to waste such a clever bit of 
work upon a sleepy audience. When Shan- 
non entered the next coach, the bit of paste- 
board was prominently displayed in his 
own hatband. 

The old trick served a double purpose— 
it saved the price of a ticket to Denver, and 
at the same time it seemed to furnish proof 
that Shannon had boarded the train at some 
point south of Colorado Springs. 

The Pawnbrokers Friend was an artist 
so far as his professional specialty was con- 
cerned. When working at his calling, he 
eliminated every possible chance, and left 
only what he must to the blind, blundering 
marplot which is called luck. He felt 
reasonably certain that old Abe Klingen- 
stein would remain tied hand and foot in 
his little back office until ten o'clock in the 
morning—perhaps until noon; but in case 
the unexpected should happen, and tele- 
grams be sent after night trains, it would 
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be just as well to have a through passen- 
ger’s hat-check on exhibition. 

The conductor of Train Seventeen was 
quite familiar with the trick in question. 
He was also a man o* action, but he under- 
estimated the resourcefulness of the Pawn- 
brokers’ Friend. He entered the car less 
than a minute behind Shannon, searchinz 
in that coatless, collarless company for a 
man fully dressed. How, then, was he to 
Suspect one minus all these things and shoes 
as well—a man peacefully asleep, with a 
Pueblo hat-check cocked over one ear? 

The conductor passed on, playing his 
game of hide-and-seek. The Pawnbrokers’ 
Friend opened one eye and then the other, 
yawned, stretched himself, and, cuddling 
up against the coat and the package in the 
coat, endeavored to snatch an hour’s welli- 
earned repose. 

All about him were men, sprawling upon 
the hot plush cushions with which most 
car-builders see fit to afflict the traveling 
public. Women in flimsy waists, open at 
the throat, sighed as they changed their po- 
sitions or mopped their faces with soggy 
handkerchiefs. 

The air was heavy with the mingled 
odors of stale food, orange-peel, cheap per- 
fume, steaming, sticky plush, and moist 
humanity. 

Suddenly Shannon jerked himself up- 
right and stared about him. On the verge 
of temporary forgetfulness, he had been 
instantly recalled to acute attention, every 
nerve and sense sharpened, by a thin, wail- 
ing sound which rose above the thunder of 
Seventeen as she fought the heavy grade. 
For the barest instant, Shannon was back 
again in Klingenstein’s musty room behind 
the pawn-shop, his fingers locked about the 
corded, scrawny neck to still the old man’s 
terrified cries. 

The passenger in the seat behind Shan- 
non shifted his position and groaned audi- 
bly. Then, seeing that Shannon was awake, 
he leaned forward and put his grievance 
into words. Shannon understood at once 
that the complaint was intended for ears 
other than his own. 

“That brat has been squalling all day 
and all night,” said the man loudly. “ Peo- 
ple ought to have some sense and leave their 
kids at home in weather like this!” 

The cry was repeated,- and Shannon 
looked across the aisle. In the seat op- 
posite him a haggard, slatternly woman, 
her hair falling about her shoulders in un- 
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AT THAT INSTANT THE LAW WAS CLOSER 
TO THE PAWNBROKERS’ FRIEND THAN 
IT HAD BEEN IN TWELVE YEARS 


tidy wisps, sat rocking back and forth. She 
held a child in her arms. A little girl of 
three or four years was stretched upon the 
seat in front of the woman, her blond curls 
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matted and damp, and her baby face 
smeared with clinging dust. The woman 
had heard, and she glared at the man who 


had addressed Shannon. 


a 





THE DETECTIVE EDGED AWAY AGAIN AND 


she 
you 


“You was little yourself once!” 
cried shrilly. “It’s a wonder to me 
wouldn’t mind your own business! 

The quiver in her high-pitched voice in- 
dicated nerves tightened to the breaking- 
point. Shannon dropped back into his seat. 
He had no wish to attract attention to him- 
self by being drawn into a controversy, and 
from the woman’s attitude it was plain that 
she would welcome any outlet for her 
feelings. 


II 


man in the seat behind rolled over 
heavily, porpoiselike, and muttered in- 
effectual objurgations under his breath. 
rhe slatternly woman continued to watch 
him with feline wrath in her faded ,eves; 
but even as she did so, she whispered sooth-|[ 


Ht 


ingly to the child and rocked it back and, 


forth on her knees. 


‘had 


¥ 
} 
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ln 


TURNED HIS ATTENTION TO THE OTHER PASSENGERS 


Shannon studied her from under his hat- 
brim. He did not know much about wom- 
en of any sort, and the little information 
that he had acquired was not of the best; 
but he did know that through women the 
brightest lights in his profession had been 
dimmed or turned out entirely for long 
periods. 

The Pawnbrokers’ Friend had received 
much valuable advice from those older in 
the trade. He had never forgotten what 
Wise John Howard had told him one night 
in Kennedy’s place on Sixth Avenue, the 
recent misfortune of a brilliant operator 
furnishing the text. 

-“Never fall for a woman,’ Wise John 
said. “They're all right when they 
are right, and they're the finest people in 
the world, and all that; but in our business 


we have to keep clear of ‘em. Remember 


=_— worst kind of a woman to get 
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mixed up with is a good woman, because 
she'll stick to you and make you want to 
go back to her. When you're playing a 
lone hand, and the bulls are after you, 
you’ve always got a chance to beat ‘em. 
But if they know you've got a dame staked 
out somewhere, all they have to do is to sit 
down and watch her, because they know 
you'll come back. Look at poor Chick 
Painter! They watched his wife for six 
months, and they got Chick last night. 
Never let a woman get close enough to you 
to make you want to go back to her, par- 
ticularly when your horse sense tells you 
you’d be taking a chance!” 

Shannon recalled this advice as_ he 
watched the woman across the aisle. It 
occurred to him to wonder whether there 
was a man in the world who would go back 
to her, even at moderate risk. 

“She ain’t much of a looker,” he re- 
flected, “and she’s got a temper, but then 
—there’s the kids. I guess kids make it 
different, somehow. A man couldn’t run 
out on them. He'd have to go back!” 

This was pure theory so far as Shannon 
was concerned. He knew even less about 
children than about those who bear them— 
which was a pity, for the sight of a child 
always touched a tender spot in a heart 
which might easily have been softer had it 
been given a chance. 

The angry light died out of the woman's 
eyes, and the child fell into a fitful sleep. 
The mother leaned back against the red 
plush cushions, and the light from the lamp 
fell upon her upturned face. Shannon no- 
ticed for the first time how tired she*looked. 
There were deep circles under the closed 
eyes, and the corners of her mouth were 
bent in hopeless lines. 

It struck him, too, with something akin 
to surprise, that the woman might once have 
been called pretty. The ghost of her youth, 
as if reluctant to depart, seemed to haunt 
the care-worn features, softening them into 
a pathetic reminder of what she must have 
been at sixteen. 

“She’s all in,” thought Shannon. “No 
wonder she came back at that guy so strong! 
It’s harder on her than “it is on him, and 
that’s a cinch. It’s a tough night to be 
traveling with kids.” 

Presently the little girl began to toss 
from side to side and moan in her sleep. 
Then she wriggled upright, and, digging 
her grimy fists into her eves, she an- 
nounced plaintively: 
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“Ma’y Bell’s awful firsty, ma! 
Bell wants a drink!” 

“S-s-sh! Be quiet!” warned the mother. 
“Do you want to wake brother up and have 
him yelling again? Hush!” 

Mary Bell’s chin quivered piteously, and 
tears came into her She began to 
snivel, but she did not abandon her point. 

“Ma’y Bell wants a drink!” 

“Land sakes!” snapped the woman, ir- 
ritably. “Don’t you begin now! I’ve had 
about all I can stand. You'll get a drink 
after a while.” 

“Ma’y Bell wants a drink now!” 
the child. 

Shannon rose and slipped on his coat. 
The woman paid no attention to him as he 
passed down the aisle. When she saw him 
again, he was standing at her elbow with 
a glass of ice-water in his hand. 

“Don’t let her spill it all over herself!” 
said the woman sharply. “Drink! That 
child hasn’t done anything else since she’s 
been on this train. Nobody knows, .unless 
they’ve tried it, how hard it is for a woman 
to travel alone with babies. Brother's teeth 
are hurting him, and he’s as cross as two 
sticks, and—” 

The woman’s voice trailed off into a 
recital of her discomforts. Shannon held 
the glass while Mary Bell drank gulpingly, 
breathing hard as she rolled her blue eyes 
at the stranger. In order to steady her, 
Shannon put one arm about the little girl; 
and when she could drink no more, she 
leaned back into the crook of his elbow and 
stared at him gravely. 

“ Act pretty now, Ma’y Bell!” command- 
ed the mother. “What do you say to the 
man?” 

Mary Bell wriggled 
smiled through the dirt. 

“She’s so bashful,” 
woman. 

“That’s all right,” said Shannon. 
“Would you wish for a glass, too, ma’am? 
It’s good and cold.” 

“Land sakes, no!” said the woman. 
“The more you drink the hotter you get. 
I haven’t had a minute’s rest since I got 
on the train.” 

“Traveling far?” inquired Shannon, 
lingering against seasoned judgment. 

“All the way from Dallas,” said the 
woman, with that touch of pride so common 
in travelers of small experience. “Lord 
knows I didn’t want to come, either! Joe 

that’s my husband—he’s in the railroad 


Ma’y 


eyes. 


sobbed 


coquettishly and 


apologized the 
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hospital in Denver. He came up to Colo- 
rado last spring to get a job. I told him he 
could do just as well at home, but he would 
have it his own way, and now he’s in the 
hospital. He got hurt in a freight wreck.” 

“That’s tough!” said Shannon. “Is he 
hurt bad?” 

“We don’t know yet,” said the woman. 
“One leg was broke, and he was sort of 
jammed up inside. I couldn't stand it down 
there, not knowing how he was; and my 
brother, he let me have the money to come 
on. I don’t know what I’d have done if it 
hadn’t been for him. Do you suppose I 
could go straight to the hospital from the 
depot?” 

“Why, sure. Why not?” 

“Are you acquainted in Denver?” 
the woman. 

“TI was there last week for a few days, 
looking around some,” answered Shannon 
truthfully; “but I don’t know anybody 
there, except by sight. And nobody there 
knows me,” he added, with a touch of satis- 
faction in his tone. 

He carried the glass back to the water- 
cooler. As he was returning to his own 
seat, Mary Bell smiled at him. Shannon 


asked 


promptly changed his mind and sat down 


beside her. The woman did not seem in 
the least surprised. 

“TI was thinking,” said she, as if con- 
tinuing an uninterrupted conversation, 
“that you might know the quickest way to 
the hospital. I don’t know a soul in Den- 
ver, and this is the first time I’ve ever been 
away from home. Traveling so far kind 
of makes you feel helpless like, don’t it?” 

“That'll be all right,” said Shannon, 
with a recklessness quite foreign to his cau- 
tious nature. “I'll see that you get started 
for the hospital. It won’t be no trouble, 
ma’am,” he added quickly, for fear the 
woman might try to thank him. 

He might have spared himself the breath, 
however. 

“I’m just about wore out,” she com- 
plained monotonously, seizing the chance 
to lighten her woes by recounting them. 
“What with worrying so about Joe, and 
not getting any sleep for two nights, I just 
feel’s if I couldn’t go much further. Ma’y 
Bell’s usually a good child, but she’s acted 
up something awful on the train; and 
brother here, he’s cutting his stomach-teeth, 
and he wants to be held every minute. If 
I sh’d put him down now, he’d wake up 
and make a terrible fuss.” 
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Shannon looked out of the window and 
digested this information thoroughly, while 
the woman rambled on to tell of her “ folks” 
in Dallas and the generous brother who 
had a good job working for the city. 

Mary Bell, after long and grave inspec- 
tion of the stranger, decided to curl up 
against him and go to sleep, one of Shan- 
non’s fingers clutched in her moist palm. 

“You think he’d stand for me holding 
him a while?” 

The words came out with a rush, and 
Shannon was amazed at himself for having 
uttered them. 

“Who?” demanded the woman, who had 
been talking about her relatives’ in 
Missouri. 

“ The 
feller.” 

“TI don’t know if he would or not,” said 
the woman doubtfully. “He wouldn’t, if 
he was awake.” 

“Take a chance,” urged Shannon, 
though inwardly cursing himself for a bit 
of stupendous folly. “I won’t shake him 
up any more’n I can help, ma’am; and if 
I get by with it, you can take a sleep. Take 
a chance!” 

This from a man whose boast it 
that he never took them! 

The woman considered the proposition 
for a moment. 

“He might stay asleep an hour or’so,” 
said she. “Goodness knows it would be 
a relief to get him out of my arms, even if 
it was only a few minutes. I’m that tired 
I could just bawl like a baby!” 

“Slip him to me,” said Shannon. 

Then, before he knew exactly how it 
happened, the Pawnbrokers’ Friend found 
himself sitting far out on the edge of his 
seat, braced as if for a supreme test of 
strength and endurance, a soft, warm 
bundle across his rigid arms. 

“Gee, he’s light as a feather!” mut- 
tered Shannon, wonderingly. 

“You wouldn’t think so if you’d held 
him all day and half the night,” said the 
woman. “Babies can get awful heavy, I 
tell you!” 

The instinct which prompts women in 
such matters caused her to twist her hair 
into a knot and rearrange the folds of her 
cheap black skirt. 

“ Hold his head a little mite higher,” 
cautioned. 

Shannon obeyed with the air of a man 
elevating a two-hundred-pound weight. 


kid,” said Shannon; “the little 


was 


she 
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“Tf he cries,” said the mother, “I'll 
take him again.” 

“If he cries,” said Shannon, bragging, 
“T’ll rock him; and if that low-brow over 
there butts in, I'll give him a call that his 
whole family will talk about for years!” 

The woman turned her face to the win- 
dow and relaxed into a limp heap. After 
a time she fell into the deep sleep of com- 


plete exhaustion. 
III 


A GRAY light appeared in the east. Dawn 
was creeping over the ridge-pole of the 
continent. Slowly, and with infinite cau- 
tion, Shannon turned his head until he 
could distinguish objects along the right of 
way. Telegraph-poles flitted by in the 
growing light, and the treeless hills loomed 
drab and forbidding in the dim_back- 


ground. 

Shannon amused himself by tracing the 
rise and fall of the telegraph-wires as they 
raced by the window, at times climbing 
beyond his vision, or swooping low across 


ravines. 

Had he ‘but known it, there was an ex- 
cellent reason why he should have been in- 
terested in telegraph-wires just then; for 
even as he watched, one particular wire 
was humming with a message addressed to 
the chief of police at Denver. The mes- 
sage created great excitement in the little 
corner room in the basemeng of the City 
Hall; but it concerned no one more inti- 
mately than the man who sat holding a 
baby in his aching arms as he traced the 
wire threads against the brightening sky. 

How could Shannon have foreseen that 
an accident of fate had led to the discovery 
of an old man, bound and gagged in his 
back room, at half past three o’clock in the 
morning—an hour when even a policeman 
should have been asleep? How was he to 
know that the pawnbroker had pointed a 
shaking finger at a photograph on the wall 
of the Colorado Springs police-station and 
loosed the hounds of the law, full cry, at 
his heels? 

Shannon did not know these things; and 
besides, he had other matters upon his 
mind. He had received the sleeping baby 
with every muscle of his body set and 
tensed. From his knees to the back of 
his neck he ached with the unaccustomed 
strain. His arms seemed turned to iron 
and his elbow joints seemed incapable of 
movement. It never <:curred to him that 
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he might relax his muscles, so he sat still, 
suffering grimly, and watching the wires 
rise and fall. 

Ihe conductor passed through the car 
several times, and once he stopped beside 
Shannon. 

“Did I get your ticket?” he inquired, 
and the doubt in his tone made Shannon 
bold. 

“Somebody did,” said he. 

“H-m-m!” said the conductor, eying the 
hat-check. “Where did you get on?” 

The Pawnbrokers’ Friend cast himself 
blindly upon his luck. Having played 
him false once that night, it was with him 
now. 

* Pueblo,” he said, without an instant’s 
hesitation. 

“All right,’ said the conductor, as if 
disappointed. “ All right!” 

He passed on, peering into sleeping 
faces, playing the company’s end of the 
game of hide-and-seek. The owner of the 
mysterious pair of heels was somewhere on 
the train—of that he felt certain, and the 
fun was in the search rather than the 
discovery. 

In the third day-coach, the conductor 
aroused a red-faced man, who gurgled in- 
coherently for a time, and then burst into 
language totally unfit for publication. 

Daylight entered the car, and one by one 
the passengers sat up to give grudging wel- 
come to another blazing day. The train- 
boy made his first visit, Jaden with copies 
of the Denver morning papers. The brake- 
man came in and turned out the lamps. 
The woman slept on, seemingly beyond 
reach of the bustle and stir all about her; 
and through it all, the Pawnbrokers’ Friend 
sat stiff and erect on the edge of the seat, 
a statue of misery, with a child in its arms. 

Just as he was considering the advisa- 
bility of pinching the baby’s fat calf, the 
child began to twist and wriggle in an 
alarming manner and make strange, puppy- 
like noises. ‘The woman sat up at once, 
blinking in the daylight. 

“For the land’s sakes!” she 
“Have I been asleep all this time?” 

“T guess you have,” said Shannon. “If 
vou wasn’t, it was a swell imitation, be- 
lieve me!” 

“Give him to me this minute!” said the 
woman. “I'll bet you’re all tired out.” 
“Who, me?” demanded Shannon. 
Tired? Why, I could have held him if 


» 


he’d weighed four times as much! 


said. 


“ 
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But he surrendered the baby without 
protest, after which he spent several min- 
utes in endeavoring to get the kinks out of 
his elbows. 

“We're pretty near there,” he said at 
length. “That last station was Littleton.” 

At the city limits, Seventeen came to a 
halt. The window was open, and Shan- 
non caught a glimpse of the top of the con- 
ductor’s cap. That worthy was down on 
the ground, in conversation with an in- 
visible gentleman possessed of a deep, rum- 
bling voice. 

“You don’t say so!” the conductor was 
remarking. “ Diamonds, eh?” 

“Yes, and a many of ’em!” rumbled the 
invisible one. “Left the old man tied up 
like a steer, and cleaned out the joint. 
That’s the best thing he does—skin pawn- 
brokers!” 

“Then you’ve got a line on him?” 

“You bet we have! We'd ’a’ recognized 
the job, even if the old man hadn’t identi- 
fied his mug in the gallery. He’s the 
slickest proposition in the country, but this 
time we’ve got him dead to rights. He'll 
break for Denver, sure, and maybe he had 
time to catch this train. He'd get the first 
one out—” 

“Jumping Jee-rusalem!” ejaculated the 
conductor. “Somebody did hop on just as 
we pulled out. I'll bet that was the bird!” 

“You got him spotted?” asked the 
other. 

“That’s the queer part of it,” confessed 
the railroad man. “I haven't been able 
to locate him, and I’ve been all over the 
train except on the roof and underneath. 
But he’s here somewhere, you can gamble 
on that!” 

“Bully!” said the rumbling gentleman. 
“Tf he is; he’s got a swell chance. There’s 
six of us between here and the station, in 
case he tries to drop off before he gets to 
the depot, and the rest of the bunch are 
laying for him there. He’ll figure that the 
thing hasn’t cracked yet, and likely walk 
right into our mitts. That fellow that got 
on the front end was Ryan. He'll go 
through to the station with you and frisk 
the train. Ill beat it to the phone and tip 
the boys off that there’s a chance he’s 
aboard.” 

“Good work!” 
“Hope you get him!’ 

“Yes, and he’s worth getting,” said the 
detective. “What time does that next 
train from the Springs get m?” 


said the conductor. 


, 
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“She’s due in about forty-five minutes,” 
said the conductor. 

“Wish I could go along in and see the 
fun,” said the other regretfully, “but I’ve 
got instructions to stick right here till fur- 
ther orders. So long!” 


IV 


THE train began to move, Mary Bell, 
wide awake at last, and evidently much 
refreshed by her nap, testified her good- 
will by clambering over Shannon’s knees 
and seating herself in his lap. The mother, 
dabbing at the baby’s face with a dirty 
handkerchief, misinterpreted Shannon’s 
stern expression. 

“Now Ma’y Bell, you get right down!” 
she scolded. “The man don’t like to have 
little girls piling all over him like that. 
Get right down this minute!” 

Mechanically Shannon put an arm about 
the child. 

“She's all right,” he growled. “It don't 
bother me none. Leave her set here, if she 
wants to!” 

Mary Bell leered impudently at her 
mother, and began to bounce up and down 
violently. 


” 


she 


“Ma’y Bell wants to ride horsey! 


said. “Giddap!” 

“Ride horsey?” said Shannon absently. 
“Why, sure! Here we go!” 

A man entered the coach from the front 
end, and walked slowly down the aisle. 
There was studied indifference in his man- 
ner and gait, but Shannon knew the quick, 
roving eye, and he saw the man’s feet. 
Shannon had made quite a study of feet, 
and he recognized the broad, flat hoof of a 
policeman for an old enemy. Plainly this 
was Ryan. Well, it had to come some time, 
thought Shannon. A man’s luck couldn’t 
last forever. 

Ryan was a good detective, as detectives 
go, but they seldom go far when limited to 
their own resources. Ryan had a photo- 
graph of the Pawnbrokers’ Friend in his 
pocket, but he had handicapped himself 
with the belief that he knew exactly what 
to look for and where to look for it. A 
man with his hat over his eyes, or his face 
averted, would have interested Ryan, but 
a man bouncing a little girl on his knees 
was miles outside his calculations. The 
skirt of his coat brushed Shannon’s elbow 
as he passed, and at that instant the law 
was closer to the Pawnbrokers’ Friend than 
it had been in twelve vears. 
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When the door closed behind the detect- 
ive, Shannon sat perfectly still, hugging 
Mary Bell close to his chest. He was deaf 
to her babbling, and to the woman’s tire- 
less tongue—blind to everything but the 
one great chance which seemed to beckon 
the way through a stone wall. 

“A-aow!” squealed the little — girl. 
“Don't ’queeze me so tight! You hurt!” 

Shannon brushed Mary Bell from his 
lap, and, crossing the aisle, slipped on his 
shoes and his other garments. The woman 
propped the baby into the angle of the seat 
long enough to put on her hat and jacket, 
and the child, resenting this neglect, 
squalled angrily. Seventeen drew under 
the viaduct and rolled slowly into the 
Union Station. 

“Gimme the kid!” said Shannon, and 
there was that in his voice which made it 
more of a command than a request. 

‘I’m used to carrying him,” said the 
woman. “This valise here is right heavy. 
If vou'd take that, I could manage—” 

“Give him here!” said Shannon. 

Reaching over, he took the child from 
the woman’s arms. The howls doubled in 
volume. 

“But he don’t want to go to you!” 
argued the mother. “See how mad you've 
made him! He'll be holding his breath in 
a minute!” 

“Let him!” said Shannon 
leading the way to the door. 

The woman followed at his heels, drag- 
ging Mary Bell after her. As Shannon 
stepped out on the platform, the howling 
infant held close to his face, and his head 
bent low, as if engaged in an attempt to 
hush its cries, he stole a lightning glance 
about him, and knew that the man with the 
rumbling voice had told the truth. 

A detective was standing between the 
tracks, where he could command an unob- 
structed view in either direction. Another 
lounged about close to the main gate, and 
still others guarded each entrance to the 
station. Shannon identified them by un- 
erring instinct. 

“Let ‘em once smell the blood-money,” 
thought Shannon bitterly, “and they'll get 
up early in the morning, all right enough! 
There’s enough of ‘em here to capture 
Coxey’s army!” 

Then, following the plan which had 
flashed upon him, he marched straight 
ahead toward the main entrance of the sta- 
tion. The tired mother lagged behind, the 


abruptly, 
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heavy valise bumping against her knees 
und*Mary Bell trotting beside her. 

The first man wasted not so much aga 
glance upon this uninteresting family 
group. He was a parent himself, that de- 
tective, and who should be carrying a cry- 
ing child but its father? 

The second man, attracted by the baby’s 
vells, which were rising in an alarming 
crescendo, looked once and turned away 
disgusted. 

There still remained the man at the en 
trance. He caught a glimpse of Shannon’s 
face, and edged over undecidedly, just in 
time to hear Shannon say: 

“There now! There! Papa knows 
you're tired, but we'll be home in a few 
minutes. Papa’ll get you anything you 
want, if you'll be a good boy!” 

' The detective edged away again and 
turned his attention to the other passengers. 


V 


As Shannon entered the station building, 
his pace quickened. ‘The woman hurried 
after him with shrill protests. 

“Land sakes, don’t hurry so! 
you think I’m made of?” 

A cab stood at the curb, the door open, 
and the driver beckoning with his whip. 

“Get in quick!” said Shannon. 

lhe woman drew back stubbornly. 

“ Ain't there no street-cars or anything? 
she asked. “I ain’t got no money to go 
riding in hacks, and—” 

Shannon took her by the elbow and 
stuffed her into the conveyance. Then he 
picked up Mary Bell with one hand, and 
catapulted that amazed little person after 
her mother. Last of all, he climbed in 
himself, still holding the child, who was 
purple with rage and vocal exertion. 

“Where to, sir?” asked the cabman, 
closing the door with a bang. 

Shannon spat out the name of the hos- 
pital, and added: 

“Get a wiggle on you, too!” 

The wheels began to bump over the cob- 
blestones, and Shannon returned the baby 
to its mother. 

“See what you’ve done!” she cried, ex- 
asperated. “Like as not, he’ll go into a 
spasm! I ain't used to being ordered 
around like the dirt under foot, and pitched 
into hacks like I was a sack of meal. Nor 
I don’t want that strangers should make 
me an object of charity. My brother in 


Dallas 


What do 


” 
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“Forget it!” said Shannon. 
“TI tell you I ain’t got no money to spend 
on hacks!” shrilled the woman angrily. 
“T owe you enough for what you done last 
night. Still, I don’t see as that gives you 
any right—” 

Shannon leaned back among the moth- 
eaten cushions, and laughed until the cab- 
man cocked his head on one side and 
listened. He laughed so hard that the 
woman eyed him with sudden suspicion. 

“ That’s a hot one!” said Shannon, when 
he could get his breath. “You owe me! 
Why, ma’am, it’s me that owes you!” 

“TIT don’t know what you're talking 
about,” said the woman primly, “nor I 
don’t want to, neither.” 

She closed her lips resolutely. 

“That's all right, too,” said Shannon. 
“Don’t worry, I ain’t going to explain it 
to you. But if I don’t owe you, I do owe 
something to the kid there. Nothing the 
matter with his lungs, is there?” 

Shannon leaned over and fumbled with 
the baby’s clenched fists. 

“Leave him be!” said the woman sharp- 
ly. “You've scairt him ‘most to death 
a’ready!” 

She was beginning to have her doubts 
about this peculiar young man; but, bad 
as they were, they were a thousand miles 
wide of the mark. 

Shannon said nothing for several min- 
utes, but watched the streets through the 
cab window. 

“I’m going to get out now,” he said at 
last. “You go along to the hospital, and 
I hope you find your husband all right. 
I’m sorry you’re in tough luck, and if I 
thought you’d stand for it—but I know 
you wouldn’t!” he concluded hurriedly, for 
the woman immediately began to talk about 
her brother in Dallas, his good job with 
the city, and the family pride. “That’s 
all right, too,” added Shannon. “You 
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STEADFAST and true, a friend for ay art thou! 
Thou ward’st me from the summer sun with shade, 









wouldn't mind, ma’am, if I kissed the little 
girl—for luck?” 

“Oh, Ma’y Bell won’t mind,” said the 
mother ungraciously. “She’s a_ regular 
kissin’-bug anyway. Kiss the man, Ma’y 
Bell!” 

Mary Bell did as she was told, but with 
no great amount of enthusiasm. 

“Take care of yourself, ma’am,” said 
the Pawnbrokers’ Friend. 

Before the woman could speak, and 
without a sign of any sort to the cabman, 
he opened the door and swung into the 
street. The woman looked after him with 
a flash of anger in her eyes. 

“He didn't even pay for the hack!” she 
said. “Well, of all the cheap tricks, if 
that ain't the worst!” 

Mary Bell, bereft of her interesting 
stranger, fell to amusing herself with the 
wailing baby, making playful little lunges 
at him, and crying: 

“Boo! Boo!” 

After a time she succeeded in diverting 
attention from the stomach-teeth. The 
lusty cries died away into a series of 
snuffles, and the clenched fists relaxed. 

“O-o-o0, looky, ma!” exclaimed the little 


girl. “Buddy’s got something in his 
hand!” 
The woman unfolded the baby’s fat 


fingers, and took out a moist green wad, 
which, when subjected te examination, 
proved to be a fifty-dollar bill—the first 
one Mary Bell’s mother had ever seen. 

“Well, for mercy’s sakes!” ejaculated 
the woman. “Where in the world did he 
get that?” 

Shannon, striding down a side street, 
the open road before him, and the blood- 
hounds of the law nosing a broken scent 
behind him, chuckled under his breath. 

“Wise John may know a lot about 
women,” he thought, “but I’m the guy that 


'» 


knows about kids! 
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And in the shelter of thy fronded bough 
Dost hold my spirit safe and unafraid. 


And when the winter comes with chilling frost, 
Upon the hearth, at close of bitter day, 

E’en though thy life it takes to pay the cost, 
Thou keep’st the killing arctic cold at bay! 





John Kendrick Bangs 
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IKE the Ten Commandments, the fun- 
damental code of human morals, 
the principles governing sound in- 

vestment are so simple and so well known 
that men and women are continually for- 
getting them or ignoring them. It never 
occurs to many of these people that they 
have broken a basic law, until they find 
themselves in trouble. For this reason, al- 
though we have repeatedly called attention 
to the three qualities which determine the 
desirability of a security, we say again that 
if our readers would avoid losses, and pos- 
sibly distress and poverty in old age, they 
should bear the following features in mind 
in selecting their investments: 

First, the assured safety of the capital or 
principal. 

Second, a rate of interest only as high 
as can be obtained without risking loss or 
impairment of the capital. 

Third, marketability, or the readiness 
with which the security purchased may be 
converted into cash in case a change of in- 
vestment becomes desirable, or if the neces- 
sity arises for borrowing upon the security 
as collateral for temporary use. 

It is quite true that many investors may 
be so fortunately situated that they will 
never have occasion to resell their securi- 
ties, or to borrow money upon them; and 
unless something radically wrong should 
develop with a security bought for invest- 
ment purposes, it is not good policy to sell 
it or swap it on the first fluctuation of 
The holder should bear in mind 


price. 
that it was purchased primarily for safety 


and income yield. Unless these qualities 
are threatened, he should try to rise superior 
to price changes, which may be merely of 
a transitory character. 

It is scarcely necessary to say, however, 
that no man can foresee all the contingen- 
cies of life, and that an individual who 
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buys a security with every intention of ma- 
king a permanent investment may, through 
some change in fortune, be compelled to 
sell it or borrow upon it. In consequence, 
he should always arrange his investments 
so that he will have some ready money in 
the bank, or some readily marketable se- 
curities on hand. 

Each investor should consider his cir- 
cumstances very carefully, and should be 
guided, in his selection of mortgages or 
bonds or stocks, by the special require- 
ments of his case. He should bear in mind 
that what may be a safe, profitable, and 
wholly proper bond for one person may 
not be at all suitable for another differently 
situated. 

The investor, then, should always ask 
himself questions like these: 

“Is this the best bond for my particular 
purpose? If it is in itself a security of 
unquestioned standing and excellence, will 
it fit in well with my other securities, and 
maintain the proper balance of my _ in- 
vestments ? ” 

If he must consider marketabilitv, he 
should also ask: 

“If I buy this bond, shall I be able to 
sell it readily and without undue sacrifice? 
If it should become necessary to borrow 
money, will it prove acceptable as collateral 
for a loan?” 

If the bond is an unlisted security, he 
should assure himself as to these latter 
features by making careful and explicit 
inquiry of the firm offering him the bond; 
and he should do so before he buys it, not 
afterward. 

We recently received a letter from a 
Washington correspondent, a woman, who 
had neglected to assure herself of the 
salable quality of a bond until she had 
occasion to use her money. Then she 
discovered that from the standpoint of 
marketability, or negotiability, she owned a 
highly undesirable security. Nothing could 
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illustrate more strikingly the great im- 
portance, in some instances, of buying a 
security which one can readily sell again 
than our correspondent’s letter, which ran 
as follows: 


About eight years ago, I purchased from a 
trust company in Michigan one five-hundred- 
dollar four-per-cent real-estate gold bond, at 
par. It was recommended to me as a “ high- 
grade investment.” With the hazy knowledge 
of bonds that afflicts the inexperienced, I sup- 
posed an investment was always worth what 
one paid for it, and that one could get one’s 
money out when needed. 

A few days ago I desired to use the money, 
and so I wrote to the trust company, offering 
the bond for sale. In reply I received this 
cold comfort: 

I beg to say that the Trust Company at this time is not 
taking up any of the bonds of which the holdings set forth 
in your letter form a part. I do not know that we will 
wish to take up any of them, nor could I indicate a time 
when there might be a movement in this direction. 

I would be glad to have had this letter run along the line 
of compliance with your wishes, but, failing that, I beg 
leave to make the suggestion that as the bonds are the 
obligation of this company, and have back of them almost 
certain security, you should find no hesitancy as to their 
acceptance as collateral security to your note. 

I was deeply moved by the suavity of the 
reply, especially the last paragraph, and by 
the kind suggestion contained therein. I had 


found, however, that the banks here would 
not accept such securities in loans, not being 


able to determine their value. Too late I ap- 
preciate the vast difference between such 
bonds as this and regularly listed securities, 
which can be turned into money promptly 
without’ loss. 


In concluding her letter, our correspond- 
ent asks if we can tell her what her bond 
is worth, and how she can get her money. 
She also inquires whether it is customary 
for banking corporations to sell bonds to 
inexperienced persons and leave them to 
shift for themselves thereafter. 

We regret very much that we can neither 
determine the value of her bond nor sug- 
gest a way to recover the money that she 
paid for it, unless the issuing corporation 
will buy it. We believe it to be perfectly 
safe—an investment which may endure to 
the crack of doom—but without any market 
for resale. 

In the matter of protecting their issues, 
and in repurchasing bonds sold to cus- 
tomers, the attitude of banking-houses 
differs widely. While we believe that there 
is an increasing tendency to make a market 
for special issues, or to repurchase them at 
a slight concession in price, some houses 
assume precisely the same attitude as the 
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trust company of which our correspondent 
speaks. In other words, they manufacture 
and sell bonds, and they regard a sale as a 
sale. That is the end of it, so far as they 
are concerned. They do not consider 
themselves under any obligation to re- 
purchase what they have sold. 

Other houses—and we think that as a 
class they may be regarded as the leading 
investment concerns in the country — re- 
purchase their bonds freely, under normal 
conditions; but, of course, they could not 
do so, in all instances, in time of panic 
Neither could they guarantee to repurchase 
at the investor's request, for that would 
constitute a contingent liability on the sum 
total of all their issues, and neither a 
Morgan, nor a Rothschild, nor the United 
States government, could safely assume 
such a liability. 

The president of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association recently quoted with approval 
the following statement of a financial writer: 

There are multiplying signs that the banker 
has ceased to be reputable who, satisfied with 
the creed of caveat emptor, washes his hands 
of his customer after he has unloaded his 
wares. 

Marketability is a big, broad question. 
The quality is obtained in the highest de- 
gree through the listing of a security on the 
New York Stock Exchange, where, if it is a 
well-known issue, it may be sold instantly, 
and usually at only a trifling variation in 
price. Of course, a listed bond may not be 
an active bond, and as such it may not have 
an immediate market; but the act of list- 
ing, as a rule, imparts to a security a better 
character as collateral for a loan than some 
other issues possess, in consequence of the 
restriction imposed in the by-laws of nu- 
merous New York banks, limiting their 
loans to stock exchange collateral. 

But it is not through listing alone that 
marketability may be imparted to a bond. 
Some unlisted issues enjoy a ready con- 
vertibility through the large banking and 
investment firms which brought them out, 
and which pride themselves on the protec- 
tion they afford their customers in their 
readiness and willingness to repurchase 
their securities at a slight concession in 
price. Such a concession is only fair, in 
view of the expenses and the ordinary risks 
of the transaction. 

It is often and not unjustly held that 
the higher degree of marketability secured 
through listing a security on the exchange 








is usually obtained at some sacrifice of in- 
come. In other words, as on offset to the 
readier salability or negotiability of a listed 
bond, it sells, as a rule, at a somewhat 
higher price, and returns a lower income, 
than the usual range of unlisted public 
service, industrial, municipal, or real-estate 
mortgage bonds. 

This is often reckoned as the price one 
pays for marketability. Such, indeed, is 
the case; but in considering this feature, 
one should not overlook the fact that the 
listed securities are usually of the more 
important and longer-established corpora- 
tions, and that the amounts of their issues 
are much larger than the others. They 
also appeal to a large clientele of buyers— 
a fact which may have its disadvantages 
as well as its advantages, for it causes a 
wider fluctuating price range, such as is 
more often found in speculative than in 
strict investment securities. 

There is much more that might be said 
on the question of marketability. We be- 
lieve, however, that we have covered all 
essential features, and have made it clear 
to our readers that while salability does 
not of necessity bear upon the safety of a 
security, it is a quality which the investor 
should never overlook; for unless a bond 
can be turned into cash readily and with- 
out loss, it lacks something of being an 
ideal investment. 

The investor must always consider his 
circumstances. If he seeks higher interest 
through an unlisted bond, he must assure 
himself definitely of its negotiable quali- 
ties, if there is any likelihood of his want- 
ing to sell it or borrow money upon it. 
Otherwise he may experience the annoy- 
ances which have fallen to the lot of our 
Washington correspondent. 


EDUCATION AND CRIME 


[ is stated that of five hundred and 
| twenty-two individuals indicted for 
fraudulent use of the mails last year, 

no fewer than one hundred and six could 
lay claim to a collegiate education. From 
this it would appear that in the evolution 
of crime a higher order of intelligence has 
become a desirable qualification. For a 
neat, up-to-date “job” performed in the 
most approved style—which, of course, is 
that of dubious company promotion — it 
would seem that the pen is mightier than 
the “jimmy.” 
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We recall seeing, in recent years, numer- 
ous articles bearing such titles as “The 
College Man in Politics,’ “The College 
Man in Business,” and “The College Man 
in Banking.”’ We wonder if affairs are so 
shaping themselves that some cynic might 
find material for an essay upon “ The Col- 
lege Man in Crime,” illustrating his subject 
by references to the get-rich-quick pro- 
moters who are graduates of our higher in- 
stitutions of learning. . 

It shocks one’s ideas of the fitness of 
things to learn that many alluring pro- 
spectuses and much “ follow-up ™ literature, 
devised to defraud a poor widow of her 
husband’s pitiful insurance money, to plun- 
der some feeble veteran of his pension, or to 
rob some crippled old man or woman of a 
life’s savings, are the work of educated men. 
Yet such is the case. It is reported that 
one notorious concern, which for years has 
played on the credulity of the public, has 
among its writers several who were honor 
men of their year in college. 

It is pitiful to think how such men have 
prostituted their talents. One might sup- 
pose that before selling their services to 
wealthy criminals, or embarking upon an 
independent career of swindling, they would 
be reminded of some of the moral precepts 
of their undergraduate days. Noblesse 
oblige—one looks for better things than this 
from college men. 

If the recognized professions are over- 
crowded, it must be possible to find honest 
work of other sorts. It would be more 
honorable to labor in a stone-quarry or 
a lumber camp than to accept the dirty 
money of a plundering band and become 
one of its members. 

A man who engages in the get-rich-quick 
promotion business can have no higher 
moral standard than one of those brutish, 
unlettered cracksmen who are familiarly 
pictured with dark lantern and mask. The 
sole reason why out-and-out thieves are not 
employed by the fraudulent fraternity is 
that while the work appeals to the same 
criminal instincts, it calls for a higher order 
of mentality. 

You could not, for instance, expect a very 
alluring prospectus, or very appealing “ fol- 
low-up ” literature, to emanate from some 
“Red Mike” or “Dutch Pete.” Their 
roughened hands, accustomed to the tools 
of the burglar or the safe-breaker, are not 
sufficiently deft with the pen. In up-to- 
date methods of robbery there is little or no 
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place for criminals of the old type. Al- 
tered conditions have created openings for 
men of education and literary talent, and 
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the pity of it all is that some college grad- 
uates have sunk low enough to embrace the 
calling. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS 


“T° HIS department will pay no attention to 
| anonymous communications. The names 
of readers making inquiries will not be 
disclosed, but they should be sent to us, to- 
gether with the writer's post-office address, as 
an evidence of good faith. Answers will be 
made either in the magazine or by letter, at as 
early a date as possible. In some instances 
delays are unavoidable, owing to the time con- 
sumed in making careful investigations. 
Letters of inquiry should be addressed to 
MunseEy’s MaGazineE (Financial Department). 
Whenever possible, they should be accom- 
panied by prospectuses and any correspond- 
ence which may have passed between readers 
and the promoters of propositions promising 
material 


unusual returns to investors. Such 
will be returned, if desired. Prospectuses 
give information, or alleged information, 


which is frequently essential in prosecuting 
investigations. Moreover, many doubtful 
projects are unknown in large cities, the ven- 
dors of the shares confining their offerings to 
residents of small places, counting upon the 


supposed ignorance or gullibility of such 
persons 
Write names clearly. Life is too 


proper 
short to permit a busy man to waste time over 
bad handwriting 


BANK STOCK AS AN INVESTMENT 


Although a regular reader of your financial department, 
I do not recall any reference therein to bank shares as an 
investment. I have recently come into possession of 
some bank and trust company stock, and I should like to 
know a little about such securities 

Does the “ double liability "' which attaches to shares in 
national banks render them undesirable for a small in- 
vestor? Does the “ book value"’ determine the price of 
bank stocks, and how is * book value" determined ? 

C. R., Troy, N. Y 


There is a radical difference between banks 
and trust companies and corporations engaged 
in manufacturing, trading, transportation, and 
the like. The former are “moneyed cor- 
porations.” Their capital is paid in, in cash, 
on a basis of one hundred cents on the dollar. 
Of late years, in organizing new financial insti- 
tutions, it has become customary to pay in a 
surplus in cash. Before paying dividends, 
banks organized under national charters must 
set aside from their net profits a certain per- 
centage until a surplus of twenty per cent is 
The paid-in surplus is a quick way 
the result, and was sug- 


created. 
of reaching 


same 


gested by this provision of the National Bank- 
ing Act. 

Owing to the general plan of organization, 
when ready for business, a bank’s liabilities 
are offset by nothing else than tangible assets. 
Items which may conceal overvalued plant 
and property, or intangible things like good- 
will, which figure prominently in the balance- 
sheets of some industrial companies, rendering 
it difficult for an investor to obtain a clear 
idea of the standing of such corporations, 
find no proper place in the financial statements 
of banking institutions. In consequence, the 
holder of bank shares can more nearly deter- 
mine the value of his investment at all times 
than the shareholders of corporations of other 
classes. 

Furthermore, banks, both national and State, 
are compelled to file sworn reports of their 
condition four or five times a year, and are 
subject to visitation by bank-examiners. These 
various provisions, and numerous others which 
might be mentioned, contribute to making 
banks the safest institutions, as a class, in the 
country. 

Of course, we have defaults by officials of 
banks, and we have insolvencies among such 
institutions. As long as human nature is con- 
stituted as it is, these will continue; but when 
you consider the vast sums of money engaged 
in banking, the large number of institutions, 
and the army of officials and employees in the 
calling, the cases of breach of trust and in- 
solvency are very few indeed. 

Consider, for instance, the banking power of 
the United States. The last report of the con- 
troller of the currency shows that in 1911 there 
were in the country 28,551 banks, national, 
State, and private, having a total capital of 
$2,032,411,085, surplus and profits of $2,105,- 
574,839, deposits of $16,514,730,351, and circu- 
lating notes of $681,740,513. 

Out of this huge number but three national 
and fifty-six institutions holding State charters 
failed during the year—which vas an un- 
favorable year for business. From the date 
of the first failure of a national bank, in 1865, 
to the date of the controller’s report in 1911, 
a period of forty-six years, the total number 
of failed national banks was Of these 
thirty-five were restored to solvency, making 
the number of net insolvencies 482, or an 
average of a little more than ten annually. 
Most of these failures, of course, occurred in 
panic years like 1873, 1884, 1893, and 1907. In 
normal years the average insolvencies of na- 
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tional banks average three or four; and from 
all the failures which have taken place since 
the national banking system was adopted, the 
creditors of the institutions which have been 
wound up have received dividends averaging 
82.61 per cent of their claims. 

The losses through the failure of State 
banks cannot be given with the same precision 
as the figures for national banks, but the re- 
sults are not greatly different. 

Bank and trust company stocks, owing to 
the careful management of such institutions 
and the small percentage of loss arising from 
their securities, are an acceptable and desirable 
form of investment for individuals. Some of 
the New England States have made such 
stocks legally available for the investment of 
savings-bank and trust funds. As a rule, the 
privilege of such investment is somewhat re- 
stricted as to the amount of bank stock that 
a savings-bank may hold, or the laws indicate 
that the institution must be a national bank or 
a bank of a specific State or of certain im- 
portant cities of other States. 

Though recognized as a desirable and legiti- 
mate investment, the stocks of long-estab- 
lished, well-ordered banks do not as a rule 
give large returns on the money of a new in- 
vestor. This is quite contrary to the popular 
notion, and to the literature of the company- 
promoters of the get-rich-quick type, who 
make glowing comparisons between the alleged 


prospects of their own ridiculous propositions 
and the large dividends paid by established 
banks or the high prices at which the shares 


of such concerns sell in the market. 

Of course, there is no basis of comparison 
whatever between the earnings of a moneyed 
corporation whose capital is paid in cash, and 
a concern which has issued two or three mil- 
lions in stock against a hole in the earth, called 
a mine, or some crazy patent. Nor do the 
banks make their earnings from buying rattle- 
trap stocks, as the prospectus-writers would 
have their would-be victims believe, but in 
legitimate banking operations. The institu- 
tions which go into doubtful promotions are 
not the concerns which earn big money, and 
their officials generally end up in jail. 

The large earnings reported by some banks, 
as indicated by big dividends, are not derived 
from capital alone, but from capital and sur- 
plus combined. The latter has been accumu- 
lated over many years of operations. To an 
inexperienced person, dividends of twenty, 
thirty, or fifty per cent appear very large in- 
deed; but the rate of dividend is declared and 
paid on capital alone. The surplus may amount 
to four or five times the capital, and when 
computed on the basis of combined capital and 
surplus, the earnings or profits of a bank usual- 
ly are quite modest, frequently not more than 
six per cent, the legal rate of interest in New 
York State. 
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“ Book value” determines the price of bank 
and trust company stock in part only, for earn- 
ing capacity also enters into the consideration 
of the investor in bank shares. To arrive at 
“book value” an investor adds together the 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits, and di- 
vides the total by the amount of the capital. 
Thus the shares of a bank having $500,000 
capital, $750,000 surplus, and $100,000 undi- 
vided profits would have a book value of 27 
In case of liquidation, $270 would be the worth 
of each hundred-dollar share of stock. 

Men do not ordinarily invest in bank stock, 
however, on the basis of liquidating value, but 
on the basis of earnings and net returns. In 
some cases the price of bank shares is above 
and in some instances below the book value. 

Of course, there is always a possibility that 
a profitable bank, which is adding to its sur- 
plus annually, may declare extra dividends or 
increase its capital from its surplus. This not 
infrequently results in forcing the price of the 
stock of a metropolitan bank to a level en- 
tirely disproportionate to either book value or 
earning capacity. The shares of certain New 
York banks, for some such reason, are selling 
at prices equal to twice the book value, and 
upon a basis that gives a return of only two 
and one-half or three per cent on the money 
which it would now take to buy their shares. 
Some investors like to hold these high-priced 
things, as much from pride as anything else, 
just as a book-collector desires a first folio 
of Shakespeare, and will pay almost any price 
to acquire a copy. 

The “ double liability ” which attaches to the 
holdings of stock in national banks, and about 
which our correspondent inquires, arises from 
a provision in the National Banking Act ander 
which each shareholder is liable to the credit- 
ors to an amount equal to and in addition to 
the amount of stock held by him. The same 
provision also applies to the shares of State 
banks in certain States. 

With persons unfamiliar with the relatively 
few failures of banks involving total or ex- 
cessive loss, the contingency of “ double liabili- 
ty” probably has had some effect in keeping 
them from buying bank shares; but the pros- 
pect of a full assessment is remote. Out of 
all national bank failures, where assessments 
have been levied upon shareholders, the total 
called for has not exceedec an average of 
fifty-eight per cent. The provision has not 
prevented bank stocks from selling at very 
high prices. On the other hand, it has fin- 
doubtedly helped to make bank officers cau- 
tious in the management of their institutions. 
It has also given an added assurance of safety 
to depositors, for the provision of assessment 
is an “uncalled liability” to secure their ac- 
counts in the event of failure. 

Stocks in solvent, well-conducted banks, 
while unquestionably safe, are less liquid than 
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almost any other gilt-edged security. Very 
few of them are readily marketable, and for 
that reason they do not always furnish accept- 
able collateral for loans. A _ national bank 
cannot loan money upon its stock, and 
the same is true with some State banks. Even 
in important cities, bank stocks are often slow 
of sale, and on occasions it is difficult to sell 
them at all, except after long negotiation or 
at a sharp reduction in price. 

The feature of marketability, however, is 
not the first consideration in making an invest- 
ment, and its absence should not deter one 
from buying bank stocks if he desires them 
for strict investment purposes—that is, to hold 
for income. Indeed, the lack of marketability 
has something to commend it in another way 
It has rendered bank stocks non-speculative, 
which is a highly desirable feature with the 
shares’ of a fiduciary corporation. 

It has also contributed to making banks local 
institutions, supported and largely owned by 
That also is highly desirable, 
a bank serves is 


own 


local interests. 


for the community which 


properly the one which should have a direct 


interest in the institution. It is highly fortu- 
nate, for instance, that shares of banks in small 
places are non-speculative, and are virtually un- 
salable in cities like New York and Chicago. 
If such were not the case, schemers would be 
rigging the market for country 


continually 
and advancing or depressing 


bank stocks, 
them at will 

In buying bank stocks, an inexperienced in- 
vestor should confine himself strictly and 
solely to the shares of institutions that he 
knows, and usually to such as are located in 
his home town or city 


SINK 


THE GREAT OF GOLD 


In an article dealing with the enormous increase in 
recent years in the world’s production of gold, I en- 
countered the statement that “gold which is taken by 
India and the Far East on their trade balances, or other- 
wise, is thereafter lost to the world’s commerce."’ Is this 


the fact, and if so, can you explain the reasons ? 
A. T., East Orange, N. J. 


It is quite true that a very large proportion 
of the gold shipped to India and to some other 
Oriental countries sinks out of sight. So 
small a portion of it ever reappears that 
economists count the sum of India’s gold ta- 
kings as lost to commerce and to the world’s 
exchanges. Why gold goes to India, and why 
in’a large measure it becomes absorbed and 
disappears after it gets there, is not very diffi- 
cult of explanation. 

In the first place, India is an immense 
country of and three-quarter million 
square miles, with a stupendous population of 
about three hundred million people, who are 
engaged very largely in agriculture. In most 
years, as a result of abundant and diversified 


one 
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crops, which find a ready and profitable Euro- 
pean market, India has a heavy trade balance 
in her favor. A large portion of this is settled 
in gold, which flows into the country in a 
never-ending stream. 

That there is little or no return flow, 
the yellow metal reaches India, is due, in 
measure, to racial peculiarities. Most 
Indians live and act now very much as 
ancestors did in the infancy of the race. They 
are a stay-at-home, economical people. We 
do not see vast multitudes of them making an- 
nual spendthrift tours to Europe, as Americans 
do, and their trade balance is not subject, like 
ours, to dissipation through extravagant ex- 
penditure. A few maharajas may waste their 
substance in London or Paris, but what is that 
compared to the accumulations of three hun- 
dred million inhabitants of the great Indian 
peninsula? 

Another racial peculiarity which tends to 
keep gold in the Orient is the fact that in 
the Far East the yellow metal is treated as 
we treat gems, rare paintings, and art objects. 
Much of it is used for gorgeous ornamenta- 
tion, and even larger amounts pass into the 
treasure-chambers of native princes. More- 
over, the natives are suspicious of Europeans 
and of western customs, and persons of low 
estate bury gold and silver in the earth, or 
secrete it in odd nooks and ‘crannies. 

Where an American multimillionaire pays 
fabulous sums for paintings, books, or statu- 
ary, an Indian raja buys gold. This is so 
well known that London bullion-dealers al- 
ways carry an assortment of exquisitely beau- 
tiful gold bars, polished to mirrorlike surface, 
to supply the wants of Indian princes and 
nabobs. 

The spirit of hoarding is not confined to the 
wealthy alone, but affects all classes from the 
lowest to the highest. Great numbers in India 
prefer to invest their savings in gold rather 
than in other things, and gold and silver coins 
are converted into necklaces, bracelets, and 
anklets to bedeck the East Indian women. 
The precious metal is prized so highly that 
its owners are loath to part with it, even in 
times of famine, and many have died of star- 
vation rather than do so. 

The treasuring of silver and gold has been 
going on for centuries. India was first thrown 
open to the maritime commerce of Europe by 
Vasco da Gama, a Portuguese navigator, in 
1497. Upon his return voyage, Da Gama car- 
ried a letter from the Zamorin of Malabar to 
the King of Portugal, in which the former 
wrote: 


after 
large 

East 
their 


What I seek from thy country is gold, silver, coral and 
scarlet. 

The spirit which animated this ruler in- 
spires the trade and commerce of India to- 
day The “never-changing East” is still 
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seeking gold and silver, and will probably 
continue so to do to the end of time. 

The drain of the yellow metal to the Orient, 
but more particularly to India, is simply 
enormous in the aggregate, and it is increasing 
steadily. In June, 1911, before the East In- 
dia Association in London, Sir James Wilson 
reported the net imports of the yellow metal 
by India since 1840 at about $1,200,000,000, or 
one-tenth of the world’s production during 
that time. In the recent annual report of the 
director of the United States Mint, the 
world’s total gold production in the eleven 
years from 1900 to 1910, both inclusive, is 
given as $4,037,621,000. Of this India ab- 
sorbed $433,800,000. 

The statistics on India’s recent gold takings 
are even more striking For the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1911, they amounted to $90,- 
487,000, or about one-fourth of the world’s 
total net production for that year, making due 
allowance for the amount whick was con- 
sumed in the industrial arts. And for the 
following twelve months they were more than 
$122,000,000, maintaining the same relative 
proportions to the world’s output, available for 
banking stocks, as in the preceding year. Dur- 
ing this latter interval the entire production 
of South African gold amounted to about 
$170,000,000. Some economists predict that 


through industrial development and expand- 
ing business, India may yet reach a point 


where it will absorb the entire Transvaal 
output. 

In discussions concerning the largely in- 
creased gold production of recent years, its 
supposed influence in enhancing the prices of 
commodities and of investment capital, and 
the future effects of these tendencies, the tre- 
mendous absorption of the yellow metal by 
India plays an important part. On two previ- 
ous occasions when large accessions of precious 
metals have threatened a general economic de- 
rangement, the insatiable demand of the Orient 
has been an instrumentality in equalizing pro- 
duction and consumption, and has_ thereby 
assisted in the ultimate reestablishment of an 
equilibrium. 

This corrective was first applied in the six- 
teenth century, following the discoveries of 
Columbus, when Europe was threatened with 
an inundation of silver and gold from the 
Spanish-American mines. Trade between 
Hindustan and Europe developed amazingly 
at about the same time, and economists agree 
that the Orient relieved the Occident of what 
otherwise would have been an overpius of the 
precious metals. 

Precisely the same thing happened in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, follow- 
ing the gold discoveries of 1849 and 1850 in 
California and Australia. The excess of 
yellow metal passed rapidly out of sight, 
largely to India and to Egypt, which, in addi- 
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tion to expanding trade, were engaged at that 
time in railway development and canal con- 
struction. It was at this time that Professor 
Stanley Jevons, a well-known English econo- 
mist, described Asia as “the great sink of the 
precious metals.” In an article written in 
1865, he pointed out that the gold takings of 
India and the Far East for a second time had 
saved Europe from a commercial revolution. 
Whether the Orient will again perform this 
service for the Occident is, of course, a mat- 
ter of mere conjecture; but things are shaping 
themselves in such fashion that India and the 
Far East seem likely to prove a very im- 
portant factor in readjusting the problems 
arising from the enormous increase in the 
production of gold. 
RUBBER COMPANY 


THE HONDURAS 


I am sending you the literature of the Honduras Rubber 
Company, and I should like to ask what you think of the 
stock as an investment at 75 cents a share. 

W. R., Cranford, N. J. 


The stock of a company in the develop- 
ment stage does not constitute an investment 
in the sense in which this department inter- 
prets and applies the term. We regard a 
tropical proposition which has not obtained its 
capital in full, or brought the enterprise to a 
productive basis, as more highly speculative 
than others, because of the virtual impossi- 
bility in this country of checking up the work 
performed, or alleged to have been performed, 
by companies so situated and so operating. 

Our correspondent will have to determine 
for himself the advisability of buying stock 
in the Honduras Rubber Company. We can- 
not recommend it, because it combines two 
attributes which in our judgment exclude the 
shares from all consideration as an invest- 
ment. It is undeveloped, and it is located in 
the tropics. Under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances we must regard it as highly specu- 
lative, no matter what the price of the stock. 

Seventy-five cents a share may seem a very 
low price to our readers, but we do not so 
consider it. The par value is one dollar, so 
that the stock is offered at the equivalent of 
seventy-five per cent. That is very high for 
the non-dividend-paying shares of an unde- 
veloped enterprise, which is subject, in addi- 
tion, to all the changes, chances, and uncer- 
tainties of exploitation in the tropics. There 
are numerous developed, seasoned enterprises 
whose shares, paying four or five per cent, are 
selling around 75. From an investment stand- 
point these are far preferable to non-divi- 
dend-paying stock in an undeveloped tropical 
promotion. 

We know of no way in which one can de- 
termine the merits of an enterprise in Central 
or South America except by journeying to the 
scene of operations and making a personal in- 
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vestigation. As a rule, credit agencies will 
not report upon such undertakings, for they 
have no way of checking them up, or of veri- 
fying the statements of the promoters, from 
independent and disinterested sources. Aside 
from that, it is very difficult to determine the 
validity of a real-estate title or of a conces- 
sion, or, what is more to the point, the regu- 
larity of an or transfer of 
cessions, in the Latin-American republics 

The stock-selling literature of the Hon- 
duras Rubber Company has little to say about 
rubber and rubber-trees these days. In fact, 
but for the corporate title, one would infer 
that he was invited to participate in a banana 
Incidental refer- 


assignment con- 


and hardwood proposition 
ences are made, also, to the presence of coal, 
gold, and copper on the company’s tract, but 
the attention has been 
officially paid to these matters.” 

The company asserts that development work 
is progressing, and that a short section of 


prospectus says “no 


railway has been constructed, as an evidence 


of which the stock-selling literature carries 


one illustration of a small locomotive and an- 
steel rails, placed in 
But even 


other of a quantity of 
orderly array in a tropical 
with this convincing testimony, we 
in which an investor can assure him- 
self that six hundred million feet of 
mahogany, cedar, laurel, Santa Maria, and 
lignum vite on the tract, which will return a 
net profit of $20,000,000, the company 
claims, or that bananas and rubber will yield 
a revenue of $50,000 a month, some time in 
the future, after the are planted and 
reach a productive stage 

Before our correspondent starts off on an 
expensive and laborious journey to Honduras, 


forest 
know of 
no way 


there is 
as 


trees 


to explore the tropic wild and assure himself 
of the presence of the mahogany-trees and 
the bunches of bananas, he might make a pre- 
liminary investigation at home. For instance, 
as the company was incorporated in 1909 and 
operates under a concession, it should exhibit 
a balance-sheet and an attested copy of the 
concession, with the evidences of its promul- 
gation in the official gazette of Honduras 

We have always found the latter feature 
of the greatest importance with a Central or 
South American Many of them 
are not transferable or assignable except by a 
formal act of the local Congress, and we have 
known some of them to be declared null and 
void in consequence of an omission to publish 
the act in an official gazette. It is quite typical 
of Central and South American republics, in 
case a develops successfully, to 
look for flaws in the grant or in its assign- 
and technical irregularity is 
usually the for the frequent disputes 
between foreigners and the Latin-American 
governments 

Another feature 


concession. 


concession 
ment ; some 
basis 


which our correspondent 
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should determine, and which must always be 
determined by an individual who buys stock 
from a “fiscal agent” on a mere prospectus, 
is the nature of the stock-selling contract. 
Out of each 75 cents paid for Honduras 
Rubber Company stock, the purchaser should 
know how many cents are retained by the 
‘fiscal agent” and how many reach the com- 
pany’s treasury. 


\ TYPICAL SHEAF OF QUESTIONS 


Can you give me any information about the Call Switch 
Company, of Denver, and what do you think of it as an 
investment ? 

L. R. J., Chicago, Ill. 


I have been offered preferred stock of the Rockmart 
Cement Company, of Rockmart, Georgia, and 1 would 
like to know something of the company and the value of 
the shares 


Mrs. E. Y., Winter Haven, Fla. 


Will you let me know something about the Mississippi 
Valley Transportation Company, of St. Louis? Are the 
shares a good investment ? 


L. D., Rochelle, La. 


Can you give me any information about the Nutulo 
Company? It was bought by an English company, my 
stock was called for, and I received a receipt on February 
1, 1907, but I have not heard from it since. 

B. W. G., Lynn, Mass. 


I wish to know something about rubber stocks in Mexico: 
namely, the Rio Michal and the Chapiras companies 
They were promoted in San Francisco fourteen years ago 
Are they any good, and when will they pay dividends ? 

A. C., Oakland, Cal. 


Kindly inform me if the Utah Paraffine Oil Company is 
of value, and also how I can keep posted upon said stock 
Are shareholders notified if a stock increases in price? | 
own a number of shares in this company, and I would like 
to keep in touch with them. Where are they quoted ? 

N. B., New York. 


We find no mention of any of the above 
concerns in the regular manuals of ‘going 
companies, or in the mortuary list of obsolete 
and defunct undertakings. We therefore as- 
sume that such of them as are not local un- 
dertakings are, or were, of a class promoted 
through obscure or irregular channels. 

We cannot undertake an investigation of 
local enterprises, or of concerns of the gen- 
eral character of the above. Even though 
among them there may be a legitimate under- 
taking, such companies appeal to so limited a 
number of readers that we cannot give them 
space in this department, nor can we devote 
our time to investigating their merits—if they 
possess merits, which is doubtful. 

The letters printed above have been selected 
from many of the same character as a com- 
mentary upon the way in which countless in- 
dividuals in this country view the subject of 
investment. Inexperienced people are all the 
while putting cash into ridiculous propositions, 
in exchange for shares, under the belief that 
they are really investing their money. Man) 
of them do not know where the concerns are 
located, where they are incorporated, or where 
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the stock is dealt in, and one of the above cor- 
respondents actually wants to know if he will 
be informed by the company if his stock ad- 
vances in price. 

We regret that we cannot assist any of the 
foregoing inquirers, beyond suggesting to 
those who cannot locate their company that 
they might apply to the Secretary of State of 
the commonwealth in which the concern was 
incorporated to ascertain if it is still in ex- 
istence. None of the stocks mentioned, so 
far as we can determine the matter, has any 
market for resale. If any of them has a 
value, we should not know how to advise a 
reader to proceed in an effort to obtain it. 


A MOTION-PICTURE PROMOTION 


Kindly give me your opinion on the Standard Motion 
Picture Theater Company of America, as an investment 
I am informed that the moving-picture business supports 
at least 70,000 persons in this country, from which I infer 
that it is profitable; but the question is, will a consolida- 
tion of concerns such as that proposed by M. M. Moritz 
in the enclosed advertisement make money ? 

W. D. W., New York. 


To determine whether a group of moving- 
picture concerns is likely to make money, under 
a consolidation, it is quite essential to know 
all about the constituent properties — their 
names, location, management, assets, liabilities, 
earning capacity, and everything else. Noth- 
ing short of that will do, and every detail 
must be set forth clearly and be susceptible to 
verification. 

The advertisement offering stock for sale 
in the Standard Motion Picture Theater Com- 
pany of America, which our correspondent 
sends us, asserts that the company now con- 
trols fgur such theaters and is negotiating for 
ten others. The names and addresses of these 
theaters are not indicated in the advertise- 
ment, nor does it give a balance-sheet or an 
income account, either of the theaters the com- 
pany claims to control or of those it proposes 
to acquire. 

We do not consider that a proposition so 
presented is worthy of serious consideration, 
and we should not recommend it as an in- 
vestment. A man who, on such scanty infor- 
mation as our correspondent submits to us, 
buys stock in a concern claiming to control 
going enterprises, is taking a leap into the 
financial dark, and cannot tell where he is like- 
ly to fetch up. 

Aside from this, however, the Standard Mo- 
tion Picture Theater Company seems to have 
made a bad start. For instance, the stock- 
offering contains a statement that an audit of 
the books by an accounting firm disclosed earn- 
ings from the theaters equal to ten per cent 
on $100,000 preferred stock and fifteen per 
cent on $200,000 common stock of the com- 
pany. But this statement had scarcely ap- 
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peared in print before the accountants repudi- 
ated it, and asserted that they had made no 
audit of the company’s earnings. 

We think this correspondent and others 
should proceed very cautiously in buying stock 
in moving-picture propositions. It is quite 
true that this business has developed rapidly, 
and that it now assumes all the characteristics 
and proportions of an important new industry. 
Its growth would indicate that when 
ducted by persons experienced in this highly 
specialized work, who are able to anticipate 
the public’s wants in the way of entertain- 
ment, the business is profitable; but it cannot 
be so in every instance, or when controlked by 
inexperienced hands, and competition is grow- 
ing stronger all the time. 

Successful promoters are expert psycholo- 
gists. They are quick to note the latest fads 
and fancies, the newest money-making devices, 
and they never fail to seize upon them for 
company exploitation. They have not over- 
looked the great popularity of the moving- 
picture theaters and shows of allied character. 
Their increasing number, their crowded audi- 
toriums, and the apparent profitableness of 
the business appeal to promoters. It will sur- 
prise no one familiar with the promotion 
business to see the country flooded with pros- 
pectuses and literature offering for sale shares 
in motion-picture companies. 

A business catering te public entertainment 
and amusement, while it may make a great 
deal of money under favorable conditions, 
does not constitute an ideal investment. In 
fact, it is one of more than ordinary hazard. 
Such a business is very largely of a good-will 
nature, and ordinarily acquires very little in 
the way of tangible assets. Its management is 
far better suited to an individual or firm than 
to a corporation. 

One who buys stock in such enterprises 
should bear in mind that their business differs 
in important respects from that of a manu- 
facturing plant or a trading company, which 
makes something or deals in tangible things. 
Its success is dependent upon the patronage 
and the whims of the public, and the public 
is proverbially fickle in its likes and dislikes. 


con- 


\ HAZY PROPOSITION 


I enclose circular on the Underwriters’ Securities Cor- 
poration of Toledo, Ohio. Would you advise an invest- 
ment in this company? Is a corporation such as this 
likely to show steady growth and develop into a substan- 
tial and profitable enterprise ? 

A. B., Caro, Mich. 

I would not advise an investment in the 
Underwriters’ Securities Corporation of To- 
ledo, Ohio, on the basis of the circular which 
this correspondent encloses in his letter. The 
prospectus bears the superscription “A Plain 
Statement to Business Men,” and presumably 
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outlines the project, but it does so in a very 
hazy way, and about all that one can make of 
the scheme is that * consolidation ” is the order 
of the day. 

The prospectus enumerates some successful 
consolidations, such as the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, which was ripped apart by the United 
States Supreme Court, and the Steel and 
Harvester combinations, which the govern- 
ment is trying to sunder. Apparently unmind- 
ful of such legal dangers, the promoters of 
the Underwriters’ Securities Corporation an- 
held 

One 


nounce that “an enormous for consoli- 
dation remains untouched.” such field 
appears to be that of the formed 
stock - selling and agency - contract - promoted 
life-insurance companies, which sprang up 
like mushrooms a few years ago 

I can well believe that the situation of these 
concerns is fully as deplorable as the pros- 
the Underwriters’ Securities Cor- 
poration asserts. There are scores of them, 
it says, whose surplus funds have either dis- 
appeared entirely or been reduced to a mere 
nominal sum. To be insured in such a com- 
pany would but add to the terror of death. 

The first project of the Underwriters’ 
Securities Corporation is to unite these bank- 
rupt and semibankrupt concerns into one great 
and presumably solvent corporation. It will 
next turn its attention to its “ultimate ob- 
ject,” which is to combine “ many small banks 
and other purely financial institutions into a 
giant trust company.” 

This is as far as the corporation appears 
to have gone with its consolidation schemes, 
and they are all on paper. The prospectus 
does not state where the concern was incor- 
porated, and it prints no balance-sheet. In 
fact, there is nothing in the prospectus to show 
that its capital has been subscribed—rather an 


newly 


pectus of 


important item, one would think, for a com- 
pany that proposes to consolidate everything 


in the United States which is not yet con- 


solidated. 
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4 WOMAN AND HER SAVINGS 

Will you kindly inform me upon the best way to invest 
a sum of $1,200, now in a savings-bank drawing four per 
cent interest, at practically no more risk to the principal 
than at present, but paying a better rate ? 


E. B. W.. New York. 


Before the writer of the above, who is a 
woman, withdraws her money to invest it in 
securities, I am going to suggest that she 
should consider the matter very carefully in- 
deed. An account in a savings-bank is in 
itself an investment. Indeed, if the bank is 
a sound institution, our correspondent has al- 
ready one of the very best investments that 
human ingenuity has yet devised for a small 
fund. 

The bank is paying her four cent 


per on 
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her money, but she wants a higher rate with 
practically no more risk than at present. To 
secure the same degree of safety as a savings- 
bank gives, our correspondent must invest as 
invests —that is, in a first 
mortgage or a mortgage bond or certificate 
on improved New York real estate, or in 
certain very high-grade municipal and railway 
securities. 

it might be possible to make up an assort- 
ment of so-called “legal” bonds, New York 
State standard, to net four and one-quarter, 
or possibly four and one-half per cent. By 
substituting excellent bonds not quite 
up to that standard in the place of legal issues, 
one might arrange an investment to net about 
five per cent, in which the element of risk 
would be slight; but that is as high as any one 
should go who is looking for a proper degree 
of safety and every other desirable feature in 
an investment for his savings. 

At four per cent interest, our correspond- 
ent’s $1,200 returns her $48 a year. At five 
per cent it would be $60, a difference of $12 
annually. That is a dollar a month, or a little 
more than three cents a day. It is, of course, 
wholly commendable to look carefully to these 
small matters, and to seek to obtain the best 
possible returns on one’s money, but not to 
the extent of hazarding one’s principal in 
order to secure a trifling additional sum in 
the way of interest. 

Four per cent from a_savings-bank 
seem a low rate of interest; but when you 
consider the safety of the investment, and 
compare the interest with the yield of a high- 
grade security, it is not disproportionate. 

A savings-bank depositor, moreover, must 
not lose sight of the fact that he has some 
thing besides his interest. He has his@money, 
and it is intact in his bank. When he buys a 
security, he parts with the money, and he 
cannot reclaim it except by selling the security 
Unless he buys a security as good in every 
respect as those that secure his money at the 
bank, he is exchanging a good investment for 
a pootfer one. 

For the above reasons, a savings-bank de- 
positor should think twice before withdraw- 
ing a small fund for the sake of a little more 
interest. If he could secure a very much 
larger yield with complete safety, it would be 
a different matter; but large yields always 
imply great risks. 

If $1,200 is the full extent of our 
respondent’s savings, she ought not in an) 
event to withdraw the entire amount from her 
bank. She might invest $1,000 in good bonds 
of $100 denomination, dividing her money be 
tween five or even ten different issues, in 
order to minimize her risk; but she should 
leave some money in her bank for contingen- 
cies, or as the nucleus of a new investment 
fund 


a savings-bank 


some 


may 


cor- 
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BLAME THE GOODS, NOT THE BRAND 
“ HINING on Broadway during the 
early November nights, incandes- 
cents proclaimed that within was to 
be heard “real American comic opera.” 
No line better calculated to keep passers 
by out of the theater could have been de- 
vised. I cannot forget the fate that over 


took “Natoma,” nor how the career of 


nw 


LAURA HOPE CREWS, STARRING IN 
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“The Maid of Plymouth” dwindled beside 
that of its sister “Robin Hood.” Place 
your scene in this country in an ambitious 
attempt to be patriotic, and failure seems 
to be inevitable. 

Good American-made 
galore. Augustus 
and “ Alabama” 
Walter’s “ Paid 


have other than 


plays we have 
Thomas's “ Arizona” 
reek of the soil, Eugene 
in Full” could not well 
an American background, 


THE PLAY “‘ BLACKBIRDS” 


' , 
. Los Angeles 
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and packed houses applaud wildly when 
George Cohan waves the flag. In the more 
unambitious realms of music, too, we seem 


to succeed if the writers take pains to lay 
their scenes elsewhere than in the United 


LINA ABARBANELL, STARRING IN 


j tjoet # 
d yr latest j 


States, as witness “The Yankee Consul,” 
“Mile. Modiste,” and “Robin Hood,” al 
ready mentioned. 
To come down 
beneath the electri 
and listen to “ The Dove of Peace.” 


cases, however, enter 
sign mentioned above, 
You 


to 
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wrap 
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will very soon find out wherein the trouble 
lies —in this particular instance, at any 
rate. The music, by Walter Damrosch, is 
better than most of its class, and contains 
two of the finest climaxes I have ever seen 


OPERETTA “ MISS PRINCESS " 





White, J 


on the light opera stage. But the book and 
lyrics of Wallace Irwin, are—well, you can 
imagine what they must be when I quote 
the second line in the cast of characters: 

Willie Petruchio Perkins, Unkissed 
Child of Peace. 


the 
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OLIVE FREMSTAD, DRAMATIC SOPRANO OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY, FAMOUS 
AS VENUS IN “ TANNHAUSER”™ AND BRUNNHILDE IN THE RING OPERAS 


From a copyrighted photograth by Mishkin, New Vork 
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VIVIAN RUSHMORE, WHO IS THE FAIRY GODMOTHER IN THE LADY OF THE SLIPPER 
From a photograph by White, New York 
All I need say further is that Willie, a sleepy Senators out of their places, and pro- 


college youth in winter, and a waiter at a 
seaside hotel in summer, has been cursed 
by his godmother with the promise that if 
he kisses any before his twenty-fifth 
birthday, universal peace will fall upon the 
world. The reason why this would be a 
dread condition of things you must let Mr. 
Irwin show you—if you have the courage. 
Willie, however, kisses his sweetheart in the 
island of Guam. Thereupon all the men 
become weaklings, and the women storm 
the Capitol at Washington, tumble the 


one 


ceed to run things, until somebody dis- 
covers that owing to the difference in time 
between Guam and the United States, 
Willie’s kiss has not been out of order, and 
that the startling results were due only to 
imagination. 

When such pitiful nonsense as this. en- 
ters into the making of American goods, do 
you wonder that we have come to distrust 
the brand? 

The pity in this case is all the deeper be- 
cause of the real merit of the Damrosch 
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FRIEDA HEMPEI OF THE ROYAL OPERA IN BERLIN, WHO WAS ENGAGED FOR THE PRESENT SEASON 
AT THE METROPOLITAN, IN NEW YORK, BUT WHOSE AMERICAN DEBUT HAS BEEN 
POSTPONED—THIS PORTRAIT SHOWS HER AS GILDA IN ‘' RIGOLETIO” 
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E. H. SOTHERN AND JULIA MARLOWE, STARRING IN SHAKESPEARE REPERTOIRE, AS BENEDICK AND 


‘*MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING” 


BEATRICE IN 


New York 


From a photograph by White, 








score. Even the very opening num- 
ber—the “Hen Chorus” of gossip- 
ing women on the piazza—“ Empty 
Hours of Summer Chatter” is 
effective in a way one has not come 
to expect so early in the evening. 
The cast, though without a well- 
known name in the list, was not 
bad, Henriette Wakefield as Juanita 
and Thomas Hardie for Captain 
Paul Jones achieving notable suc- 
cess. But I fear that “The Dove 
of Peace” will soon perch in the 
storehouse. 


FAIRBANKS COMES INTO HIS OWN 


In stark contrast with “The 
Dove of Peace,” it is the outbub- 
bling Americanism in the English- 
made “ Hawthorne of the U. S. A.” 
that lands this romantic farce of 
the Balkans in the field of hits. 

The play has had an odd history. 
Written by James Bernard Fagan 
—author of “The Earth,” a news- 
paper drama that won out in Lon- 
don and lost here, and of the adap- 
tation of Hichens’s “ Bella Donna” 
—Lewis Waller presented it at his 
Shaftesbury Avenue theater with 
himself in the part that now falls 
to Douglas Fairbanks. If you have 
seen both actors, you can scarcely 
imagine that this could be possible, 
or wonder that the English produc- 
tion promptly failed. Mr. Waller 
chanced one day to mention the 
suitability of the role to Mr. Fair- 
banks, and Wiacheli Smith was 
called in to adapt the piece to its 
new star. So eficctively was this 
done that it was one of the two new 
plays to register hits among the 
seven produced on the evening be- 
fore Election Day. 

Of course, its the same old 
“Prisoner of Zenda ’ stuff, with a 
dash of “ Get-Rich-Quick Walling- 
ford” at the end, “Lady of the 
Slipper” gymnastic stunts in the 
middle, and a reminder of “The 
Slim Princess” in the hero’s leap 
over the wall at the very beginning. 
But it is all so deftly woven into a 
fresh story of swift action and un- 
expected twists, and its crass im- 
possibility is so well cloaked by 
Fairbanks’s clever acting, that one 
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DORIS KEANE, WHO IS THE ACTRESS IN ‘‘THE FAREWELL 
SUPPER” EPISODE OF ‘‘ THE AFFAIRS OF ANATOL" 
AT THE LITTLE THEATER 


From her latest photograth by Sarony, New York 
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MARY LAWTON, WHO IS MISS PETTINGILL THE NURSE, WITH FRANCES STARR IN 
“THE CASE OF BECKY” 


From her latest photograph by Bradley, New York 
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simply sits back and revels in what might 
very well be designated as a fairy-tale for 
grown-ups. 

Hawthorne has broken the bank at 
Monte Carlo, and come away with a hun- 
dred thousand to the good. He falls in 
love with a pretty girl whom he sees in a 
garden. She turns out to be a princess 
whose father is about to be shoved from 
his tottering throne by a villainous pre- 
tender, Vladimir. Of course Hawthorne 
understands at once that it is hopeless for 
him, a plain American, to try to win the 
princess; but when he sees her father fired 
upon in the streets, he swings into the fray 
and isn’t satisfied until he has spent his 
hundred thousand in setting the wabbly 
kingdom upon its financial legs again. 

Cohan & Harris have stinted nothing in 
the outfitting of this pulse-quickening farce, 
whose garden set is one of the prettiest of 
the season. As to the cast, Douglas Fair- 
banks, the star, is rightfully such—which 
is more than can be said of many whose 
names flame over theater doorways. There 
is a wholesome breeziness about his work 
that places it far from the smell of the 
footlights. Irene Fenwick is properly sweet 
as the princess, and Alan Pollock sets forth 
a remarkable character-study of the king. 

Annie Hughes, who used to play Ethel 
Barrymore parts in England, is the prin- 
cess’s English governess. I am wondering 
whether she is supposed to have taught the 
entire court the language of the U. S. A. 
But pshaw—why carp, when one can have 
romance and farce, good acting and gym- 
nastic marvels, all for the one price of 
admission ? 


MELODRAMA FOR THE CHILDREN 


Last season a group of plays emphasized 
a tendency toward the Oriental; this theat- 
rical year there is an even more pronounced 
drift in the direction of childhood. First 
we have “Little Women” making a ten- 
strike; then comes along “ The Lady of the 
Slipper,” with its up-to-date Cinderella; 
the very next week Winthrop Ames pro- 
vides us with “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs”; on Christmas night David Belas- 
co is to show us “The Good Little Devil,” 
imported from Paris. Meanwhile we may 
have evening performances of Laurence 
Eyre’s play of childhood and a grand- 
mother, “Mrs. Christmas Angel,” and 
preparations are already afoot for the 


Children’s Theater atop of the Century. 
14 
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Just now our concern is with “Snow 
White,” a fairy-tale play put on for 
matinées only at the Little Theater. It 
would be difficult, by the way, to imagine 
a greater contrast than that between this 
charming little piece and “Anatol,” the 
evening offering. Marguerite Clark is in 
both bills. Her stature fits her for a child’s 
part, and so successfully does she sink her- 
self in Snow White that one of the critics 


found her more childlike than the real 
children in the cast. 
Dramatized by Jessie Braham White 


from the story by the brothers Grimm, the 
half-dozen scenes set forth the cruelty of 
the wicked queen, who, jealous of her step- 
daughter’s beauty, commissions the hunts- 
man to kill her in the depths of the wood, 
and to bring back her heart as a proof that 
he has carried out the behest. The penalty 
for disobedience is the death of his chil- 
dren by starvation in the gray tower. By 
the substitution of a pig’s heart for her 
own, Snow White escapes, and finds refuge 
in the cabin of the seven dwarfs. After 
various adventures, all ends happily—the 
wicked queen is justly punished, Snow 
White marries the prince, and the witch de- 
cides to become respectable. 


SHAKESPEARE WINS OUT WITH FAVERSHAM 


It is indeed something to be grateful for 
that personal ambition sets Shakespeare as 
the goal of capable players. If the staging 
of the bard were left to the managers, I am 
afraid we should have few, if any, produc- 
tions of the greatest of our dramatists. 
William Faversham is the latest to achieve 
this high rung in the actor’s ladder, and 
with his performance of Mare Antony in 
“Julius Cesar” he worthily ranks himself 
with the three or four others who have 
struggled up from the lower levels of 
comedy, costume play, or fantastic whimsy, 
to these classic heights. And, praise be, he 
has not elected to stand there supported 
only by mediocrities in the réles that de- 
mand trained skill. 

It is just ten years since New York saw 
its last previous revival of the Shake- 
spearian tragedy—that of Mansfield, with 
himself as Brrtus, Arthur Forrest as Marc 
Antony, Josepn Haworth for Cassius, and 
Arthur Greenway as Ceasar. Mr. Faver- 
sham’s assistants are Tyrone Power, who 
makes a splendid Brutus; Frank Keenan, 
whose voice and figure fit him admirably 
for the “lean and hungry” Cassius; Fuller 
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Mellish, neatly combining the regal and the 
timid as Cesar; and a capital Casca in 
Berton Churchill. The slight feminine in- 
terest in the play is well looked after by 
Julie Opp and Jane Wheatley, as Portia 
and Calpurnia respectively. 

As for Mr. Faversham, he reads the lines 
of Antony with an absence of rant that is 
distinctly twentieth-century. The speech 
over Cesar’s body in the forum, hackneyed 
of every schoolboy, is spoken with a min- 
gling of subtlety and sadness in its intona- 
tion that means one thing to the mob and 
another to the audience. Favcrsham’s voice 
is well suited to Shakespeare, possessing 
strength without roughness, while his height 
and figure advantage him much more in 
this respect than do Sothern’s. 

No doubt Faversham picked the char- 
acter of Antony because of its sympathetic 
quality. Mansfield probably elected to play 
Brutus in order to get the most lines. Look- 
ing back now at the notices, he was not a 
success, the bulk of the praise going to the 
Antony of Arthur Forrest. 

Taken by and large, the Faversham 
“Cesar” is the best presentation of the 
play that New York has seen in this gen- 
eration. The scenery is adequate, the music 
appropriate, the mob well trained and not 
overobtrusive. Lewis Waller’s offering of 
“Henry V” came to grief earlier in the 
autumn because it was obviously a scratch 
production, with worn scenery and a cast 
in which only Mr. Waller and Madge 
Titheradge were known quantities. 

It is a pleasure to record the success at- 
tained by Mr. Faversham’s earnest efforts 
to deserve it. On the night of my attend- 
ance there was not a vacant seat in the 
balcony — that unfailing barometer of a 
play’s prosperity. The evening before, at 
another theater, where the play was a 
modern comedy of sex, that portion of the 
house was absolutely empty. 


IDYLLIC ATMOSPHERE IN SEX PLAY 


In “The Blindness of Virtue,’ Cosmo 
Hamilton, the English playwright, sets out 
to prove the folly of parents who keep their 
children in ignorance of facts vitally im- 
portant to their physical and moral welfare. 

The story is that of a ne’er-do-well 
young Britisher who has been dismissed 
from Eton and Oxford in turn, and who 
is sent by his father, as a last resort, to 
study under a vicar in a suburban village. 
We have grown so accustomed to finding 
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stage clergymen mollycoddles that it is a 
delight to meet this vicar, with his sensible 
views, and the interview between him and 
the boy in the first act, played by A. 
Holmes-Gore and Basil Hallam, is as fine 
a bit of work as I have seen anywhere this 
season. Doris, the vicar’s daughter, has 
been so carefully guarded that to her in- 
nocent mind it is the most natural thing in 
the world to show her fondness for this 
attractive young fellow, whose nature has 
been changed for the better by the clergy- 
man’s wholesome influence. 

A young woman in the village goes 
wrong through ignorance, and the vicar, 
suddenly waking to his daughter’s danger, 
begs his wife to have a talk with Doris. 
Through delicacy, the mother puts off the 
dreaded duty, and the girl is discovered 
sitting on Archie’s bed in the early morn- 
ing, so eager has she been to see him after 
his return, late one night, from a trip to 
town. Of course there is a scene, followed 
by a bad time for Archie, but the melo- 
dramatics are luckily of brief duration, and 
the end is happy. 

The story may or may not be true to 
life, but a play with a more charming at- 
mosphere has seldom reached the boards. 


ONE GOOD ACT IN 


“Our Wives” is a comedy from the 
German by Helen Krafft and Frank Man- 
del, with Henry Kolker featured in the lead- 
ing part, that of a librettist. As this actor 
was the composer in “ The Great Name” 
last season, one might have supposed that 
he would avoid another artistic réle, on the 
principle of “ once bitten, twice shy.” 

The really clever part of “Our Wives’ 
is its middle act, when Bowers’s friends 
bring their new wives to his dinner-party, 
and one of them makes a chance remark 
about the manufactured color of another’s 
hair. The spread of the report, whispered 
in confidence, and the havoc wrought there- 
by to the dinner-party, are very funny; but 
one doesn’t feel like paying two dollars for 
twenty minutes of entertainment and an 
hour and forty minutes of boredom, listen- 
ing to Mr. Kolker hanging on to the final 
syllables of his words. So I see little hope, 
outside of vaudeville, for “Our Wives.” 


THREE 


’ 


’ 


REAL NOVELTY IN “THE YELLOW JACKET’ 


The notices of “The Yellow Jacket” 
were wonderful. While the magnificently 
mounted Chinese drama at the Century 
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was voted dull and pointless, this melo- 
drama of two generations, presented in one 
set, and with, all the properties handed to 
the actors before the spectator’s eyes, held 
the jaded reviewers spellbound in their 
seats. Whether it will do the same by 
audiences less sated with playgoing remains 
to be proved by the box-office records. 

Remarkable, in the first instance, is the 
fact that a piece so redolent of Chinese at- 
mosphere should have been written by two 
Occidentals—George C. Hazelton, author 
of “Mistress Nell” for Henrietta Cros- 
man, and J. H. Benrimo, last season with 
Rose Stahl in “ Maggie Pepper,” and for- 
merly associated with David Belasco. The 
Chinese manner of play-giving stations the 
property man on the stage all the while, 
ready to hand the actors whatever imple- 
ments they require, and to announce to the 
audience who they are. Archaic as this 
custom seems, it has much to recommend 
it in the way of an early understanding of 
who’s who in the cast. 

But even with. the property man—ad- 
mirably played by Arthur Shaw—so close 
at hand, much is left to the imagination 
of the people in front. A horse, for in- 
stance, is indicated by the high stepping of 
the person supposed to be astride of it. All 
the characters enter at left and exeunt on 
the right, except at their death, when they 
ascend a ladder, placed for them at rear 
of stage by the property man’s assistants. 

Most of the action is crowded into the 
last part of the three acts, which are en- 
titled respectively “The Mother’s Part- 
ing,” “The Story of Love,” and “The 
Conflict.” The latter is waged between the 
two half-brothers, Wu Hoo Git—breezily 
played by George Relph, last season the 
bronzed sworder in “Kismet” — and Wu 
Fak Din, or Daffodil, placed on the throne 
by a conspiracy, and realistically acted, 
with the lisping insouciance suggested in 
the name, by Schuyler Ladd. Two parts 
are very prettily rendered by Antoinette 
Walker, who used to be with Warfield in 
“The Music Master,” and charming is the 
scene where she and Relph glide down 
stream in the make-believe boat, propelled 
by two property men to the tune of rubbed 
sandpaper representing the swish of the 
current. 

The drama has been secured for London 
by Robert Loraine, who plans to play Wu 
Hoo Git. It is not the sort of entertain- 
ment to appeal to the “tired business man,” 
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of whom we hear so much, but most women 
will like it, and so will the men who enjoy 
giving their imaginations a trot out for 
exercise now and then. 


COLLIER’S THE THING, NOT THE PLAY 


You may just as well leave your imagina- 
tion at home when you go to see Willie 
Collier in “ Never Say Die.” As is usual 
in the farces presented by this favorite of 
the comedy stage, every bit of business is 
carefully worked for the last atom of pos- 
sible laugh. The question with a Collier 
play is not “Is the story logical, well put 
together, cumulative in its interest?” but 
“How many laughs is it good for? ”—even 
if these must needs be extracted, at times, 
as a strong-armed dentist pulls teeth. 
Nevertheless, I am bound to admit that 
“Never Say Die,” by W. H. Post and Mr. 
Collier himself, is the best vehicle the latter 
has had since “Caught in the Rain,” and 
infinitely ahead of his last year’s sad show- 
ing. But compared with his early offer- 
ings, “The Dictator” and “The Man 
from Mexico,” how pitifully thin it is! 

A rich man is given up by the doctors, 
and told that he will die within a month. 
A poor friend of his wants to marry a girl 
who has just lost her fortune, so Woodbury 
weds her himself in order to leave her his 
wealth and make two people happy with 
the money which he will no longer be able 
to use. But he recovers, and thus fails to 
carry out his plan. With such a basic idea 
one might reasonably expect a_ first-rate 
farce; but time is frittered away on such 
foolishness as_ inventing pun-suggesting 
names for characters, sticking asparagus in 
one’s eye, and other primitive forms of 
alleged humor. 

The best episodes in the piece are the 
scenes wherein William Collier, Jr., figures, 
in the character of Buster, the boy in the 
next flat, who has a dog of which he wants 
Mr. Woodbury to take care. In these con- 
versations the elder Collier is as entertain- 
ing as he is off the stage, with a wit that 
seems wholly spontaneous. 


’ 


BUT WHY “THE RED PETTICOAT” ? 


Something really new in musical comedy! 
Oddly enough, its background is a play as 
old as the early part of last season, when 
the farce “Next” failed at Daly’s—the 
same theater where “The Red Petticoat” 
now convinces one that there may be hope 
even after the transfer man has hauled 
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your scenery to the storehouse. The critics’ 


comments on “The Red Petticoat” ran to . 


high praise for the music, by Jerome Kern, 
as being especially tuneful, of the mining- 
camp locale as a novelty in light opera, and 
for the work of the cast, in which Helen 
Lowell— who was also the feature of 
“Next "—and Grace Field are notably effi- 
cient. There is a manly tenor in Joseph 
Phillips, with a really fine voice and a 
knowledge of what to do with it. There is 
also a “college kid” accessory in the per- 
son of eighteen-year-old Donald MacDon- 
ald, who is going to run Joe Santley a 
close race for honors in his line. 

Helen Lowell, who was Miss Hazy in 
“Mrs. Wiggs,” wears a red petticoat as the 
female barber who has learned her trade 
in a correspondence school; but she neither 
flags a train with it nor is chased by a bull, 
so the title has no special point. The show, 
however, is full of tinkling musical num- 
bers which you will want to hear again. 
It is built around a woman comedian who 
is funny without being coarse, and it has 
a story so refreshingly new as to have no 
mention of Broadway, not a hint of Paris, 
no suggestion of Vienna, and not a trace 
of gipsies, cannibals, or pony ballets. 

The book and lyrics are by Rida John- 
son Young and Paul West. The whole 
affair, while absolutely unpretentious, has 
a strong American flavor, so close to the 
soil as to suggest that “ The Red Petticoat” 
is likely to make London sit up and take 
notice if it should ever be presented over 
there. 





A HAPPY HARKING BACK 


Place aux dames! It was a fine impulse 
in a group of women, possessed of money 
and influence, to back Annie Russell in a 
revival of the English classical comedies. 
A New York season of nine weeks was suc- 
cessfully inaugurated at the Thirty-Ninth 
Street Theater on November 11 with Gold- 
smith’s “She Stoops to Conquer.” Miss 
Russell’s Kate Hardcastle is a delightful 
impersonation, buoyant with the spirit of 
youth, and ingrained with that sense of 
humor without which any delineation of the 
character would be hopeless. 

George Giddens, from England, while 
looking old enough to be his stage mother’s 
father, was a complete success as Tony 
Lumpkin. Miss Russell deserves credit 
for picking a man in the good old-fash- 
ioned way, for his ability to play the part 
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rather than because he happened to look 
it. In the present age of “types” on the 
stage we get all too little of this respect for 
ability. Frank Reicher, who scored in 
“The Pigeon” at the Little Theater last 
spring as the eccentric Frenchman, was not 
nearly so good a Young Marlow as John 
Westley was a Hastings, but Fred Perman 
proved a capital //ardcastle, and won a 
round of applause for his scene with the 
servants. Mrs. Hardcastle was none other 
than Beatrice Herford, abandoning for the 
nonce her successful monologues. But she 
owed it to Mr. Giddens, as well as to the 
part, to age herself more with her make-up 
box. 

As to the play, which has not been re- 
vived on Broadway for a good many years, 
it holds its own with all the newcomers in 
its line. Compared with many of the thin- 
ly plotted comedies of the day, this old- 
timer is a wonder in the number of inci- 
dents to the square inch of dialogue. Great 
care has been exercised in the mounting, 
and the old English furniture, loaned to 
Miss Russell by a friend, well repays close 
inspection. So, too, do the audiences, 
which are of quite a different sort from 
the usual crowd of fly-by-night hotel pa- 
trons who want to be amused between train 
arrival and steamship departure, or vice 
versa. Here we really see New Yorkers 
to the manner born, men of the old school 
and women with gray hair, showing a 
whole-souled absorption in the stage do- 
ings, which they follow out of pure enjoy- 
ment, and not with a view to finding fault 
with the play or spotting incompetency in 
the players. 

After two weeks of Goldsmith, Miss 
Russell shifted to a fortnight of Shake- 


speare, as represented by “ Much Ado 
About Nothing,” in turn followed by 
Sheridan’s “The Rivals” and “The 


School for Scandal.” Here is a showing 
of old plays which will do more to elevate 
the drama than all the high-brow lecturing 
on new ones that one could hear in a month 
of Sunday nights. 


OLD AND NEW IN “THE HIGH ROAD” 


The phonograph furnishes the crux of 
“The High Road.” Although Mrs. Fiske 
is the same old ruined maiden in the first 
act, the last act of Edward Sheldon’s play 
has a note of real novelty in the use that 
is made of this modern device in a race 
with the long-distance telephone. 
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The author does not call them acts, how- 
ever, but “parts,” and his play is a pil- 
grimage—whence the name. It is a re- 
minder of “Milestones” in the fact that 
eighteen years elapse between Parts II and 
III. It is the most ambitious of the many 
dramas sent forth by young Mr. Sheldon, 
of Chicago and Harvard, since Mrs. Fiske 
produced his “Salvation Nell” some half- 
dozen years ago. Somewhat along the lines 
of his “Nigger,” it has none of the un- 
pleasant elements that caused that New 
Theater offering to be looked at askance. 
Theatric and almost fantastic in its inci- 
dents, there is yet no denying the grip of 
“The High Road’s” tense situations— 
particularly that of Part IV, where Mary 
Page lies royally, but all in vain, in order 
to save her husband from the publication 
of a scandal about her own past that will 
ruin his chances for the Presidency. 

Here the interest is held in suspense with 
fine invention on the part of the play- 
wright and splendid skill on that of the 
players, Mrs. Fiske and Arthur Byron. 
The latter, as Maddock, tobacco magnate 
and owner of a chain of newspapers, wins 
out in the duel for the moment, but instead 
of flouncing on the couch and wailing “I 
have ruined you!” Mrs. Fiske insists that 
her husband—capitally done by Frederick 
Perry—shall go forth to make his speech. 
She even makes sure that he has a handker- 
chief in his pocket before letting him out 
of her sight. 

Then she sends for Maddock, and per- 
mits him to listen to her as she dictates into 
the phonograph the truth about those three 
years with Alan Wilson—a_ character 
played like a flesh and blood artist, and 
not the usual stage sort, by Charles Wal- 
dron. This statement she intends to have 
typed and submitted to the public along 
with Maddock’s garbled version, which is 
to be used as a club to compel her husband 
to take a plank out of his platform that 
would interfere with the tobacco trust’s 
factory hours. 

Here, you see, are the same old materials 
that have done duty in plays one step 
above melodrama ever since the Rialto 
moved up Broadway from Fourteenth to 
Forty-Second Street. But Mr. Sheldon is 
a scholar, he knows his stage technique, 
and—rare virtue in so young a playwright 
——he knows when to let go of scenes which 
may happen to be personally appealing to 
himself, after he has extracted from each 


just enough movement and atmosphere to 
put his story forward. 

Chicago was not overkind to this play, 
keeping it for three weeks only, but I 
should not be surprised to see it remain 
in New York for as many months, in spite 
of the divergent opinions of the first-night 
reviewers—or possibly by reason of them, 
for some will wish to determine for them- 
selves when doctors disagree. Besides, all 
women will want to see how Mrs. Fiske 
contrives to make herself look eighteen 
years old in Part I. She does it by play- 
ing behind a net—I beg her pardon, I mean 
a gauze—in a sunbonnet, and with dusk 
rapidly deepening into darkness. 





“BROADWAY TO PARIS” GETS EVERYWHERE 


The new offering at the Winter Garden 
is generally spoken of as “the Gertrude 
Hoffmann show,” but there is not much of 
her in it. She is at her best in the Garden 
of Girls dance, executed to the seductive 
strains of a Strauss waltz, and displays 
her versatility by riding a wheel preceding 
the screamingly funny finale provided by 
the Ahearn troupe of comedy cyclists. 

A hint of “The Yellow Jacket” is sup- 
plied in the introduction to “ Broadway to 
Paris,” which is described as a “ musical 
causerie.” It is mostly the same old thing 
of man in love with actress, detectives who 
are generally bores, and behind-the-scene 
episodes, which in this case are dreadfully 
tiresome. But these are only minor dis- 
cords in a symphony of dazzling scenery, 
glittering costumes, catchy tunes by Miss 
Hoffmann’s husband, enjoyable comedy by 
Louise Dresser, a dainty French song or 
two by Mile. Bordoni, and three attractive 
dances by M. Maurice and _ Florence 
Walton. 

Ned Wayburn, who staged the piece, 
thought up something new in sending out 
the cherus-men dressed up as girls to ren- 
der “The Merry, Merry Maidens of the 
Old Front Row.” Yet, after all, almost 
the heartiest applause went to the simplest 
number in the whole layout, M. Pietro’s 
playing of the accordion in the lavishly 
mounted Café Américain scene. 

The Winter Garden has undeniably be- 
come one of the sights of New York. It is 
sufficiently different in itself from other 
theaters to supply visitors from Keokuk 
and Kankakee with fruitful matter for 
description when they get back home; and 
there is so much in the bill that one is 
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certain to get one’s money’s worth in the 
long run. 


THE WEBER-FIELDS NEW HOME-PLATE 


It has grown to be the fashion to deplore 
the opening of every new theater in New 
York’s overcrowded stageland, but not a 
single plaint of this sort was raised in 
connection with the inauguration of Weber 
& Fields’s Music Hall, a commodious and 
tastefully decorated structure on Forty- 
Fourth Street, just off Broadway. Natural- 
ly, it was a great night, and the names 
assembled to form the new all-star stock 
company formed an electric sign of much 
magnified candle-power. 

Unhappily, the worth of the stars did not 
in every instance measure up to the brilli- 
ancy of the incandescents proclaiming them 
—notably in the case of Jack Norworth 
and Nora Bayes, recruited from vaudeville. 
These two scarcely belong in the happy 
Weber-Fields family. They may possibly 
have been replaced by clever Clifton Craw- 
ford when these lines reach the news- 
stands, so Ill hurry on to tell of the joy 
that radiates from Lew Fields’s new stunt 
of taking Joe Weber fishing; of Marie 
Dressler’s varied misadventures with an 
automobile; of Frank Daniels’s persistent 
efforts to borrow back the money that he 
gave to his son; of Bessie Clayton’s novel 
effects in her new dances; of the real art 
displayed by Helena Collier Garrick in a 
part that was all too short; of the glitter- 
ing gorgeousness of the scenery in general 
and the girls in particular. 

I will make nothing beyond a mention 
of the burlesque on “ Within the Law,” in- 
asmuch as the entertainment is quite long 
enough and rich enough without it. And 
possibly you may recall what happened to 
the “Bunty” travesty last spring. 


NO HALF-WAY THRILLER THIS 


“The Whip,” Drury Lane melodrama, 
has driven all before it in New York, as 
it did in London two years ago. I ex- 
pressed my opinion of it as a thriller then, 
so it remains to say only that the produc- 
tion at the Manhattan Opera House— 
which, by the way, Hammerstein originally 
intended to call Drury Lane—evoked un- 
stinted praise from the critics, and is 
drawing a line of limousines to West 
Thirty-Fourth Street that recalls the nights 
when Tetrazzini sang there. Marie Illing- 
ton has scored a hit as Mrs. Beamish—a 
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part created by Fanny Brough. The in- 
tentness with which the railway collision 
and the horse-race are followed shows how 
hungry New York has become for melo- 
drama that is the real thing, and not a 
polite imitation masquerading under an- 
other name. 


MOST UNIQUE PERFORMANCE ON RECORD 


In Thanksgiving week David Belasco 
gave the critics and a theater full of in- 
vited guests a rare treat by producing a re- 
jected play exactly as it was written. 

Poor plays, alas, continually reach the 
footlights, but somebody must think they 
are good, or they would not be staged. In 
the case of “Tainted Philanthropy,” no- 
body thought well of the piece except its 
author, and possibly his friends; but Belas- 
co clothed it with a fine cast and full scenic 
equipment merely to prove, to the satisfac- 
tion of the court, that there was not the 
faintest resemblance between it and “The 
Woman.” This was his defense against a 
suit brought by one Abraham Goldknopf, 
who claimed that the latter piece was 
plagiarized from a manuscript of his, sub- 
mitted to Mr. Belasco some months before. 

“The Woman” was given in the morn- 
ing, by the regular company, and the Gold- 
knopf play in the afternoon. The latter 
was a scream from start to finish, much 
funnier than several self-confessed come- 
dies and farces we have lately seen. The 
bad grammar, the impossible situations, 
the stage waits that the playwright forgot 
to fill in, the highfalutin language—all 
these were faithfully exhibited, even to the 
carving-knife with which the bride seeks to 
kill herself in the last act. As to the plot, 
it was the same old thing of the girl marry- 
ing for money in order to pay up the mort- 
gage and save her family from ruin. 

The players deserve praise for having 
gone through their parts without a smile in 
the face of a house rocking with laughter, 
as, for instance, when Teresa Maxwell- 
Conover, the mother, said to Eugene 
O’Brien, the son: 

“Come, Harold, let us 
walk.” 

This was one of the rare occasions when 
Mr. Goldknopf remembered to get his char- 
acters off the stage when he didn’t need 
them there any longer. It is not surprising 
that the court, after seeing his play, dis- 
missed his suit against Mr. Belasco. 

Matthew White, Jr. 


take a _ short 






































FANTOMS 


BY ZANE 


THE HORSES OI! 


AUTHOR OF “TIGRE,” 


WIRE judged him to be another of 
those strange desert prospectors in 
whom there was some relentless 

driving power besides the lust for gold. He 
saw a stalwart man from whose lined face 
deep luminous eves looked out with vearn- 
ing gaze, as if drawn by something far be- 
vond the ranges. 

' The man had approached Dwire back in 
the Nevada mining-camp, and had _fol- 
lowed him down the trail leading into the 
Mohave. He spoke few words, but his ac- 
tions indicated that he answered to some 
subtle influence in seeking to accompany 
the other. 

When Dwire hinted that he did not go 
down into the desert for gold alone, the 
only reply he got was a singular flashing 
of the luminous eyes. Then he explained, 
more from a sense of duty than from hope 
of turning the man back, that in the years 
of his wandering he had met no one who 
could stand equally with him the blasting 
heat, the blinding storms, the wilderness 
of sand and rock and lava and cactus, the 
terrible silence and desolation of the desert. 

“Back there they told me you were 
Dwire,” replied the man. “I'd heard of 
vou; and if you don’t mind, I'd like to go 
with you.” 


“Stranger, you're welcome,” replied 
Dwire. “I’m going inside”—he waved 
a hand toward the wide, shimmering, 


shadowy descent of plain and range—“ and 
I don’t know where. I may cross the Mo- 
have into the Colorado Desert. I may go 
down into Death Valley.” 

The prospector swept his far-reaching 
gaze over the colored gulf of rock and sand. 
For moments he seemed to forget himself. 
Then, with gentle slaps, he drove his burro 
into the trail behind Dwire’s, and said: 

“My name’s Hartwell.” 

They began a slow, silent march down 
into the desert. At sundown they camped 
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near Red Seeps. Dwire observed that his 
companion had acquired the habit of si- 
lence so characteristic of the lone wanderer 
in the wilds—a habit not easily broken 
when two of these men are thrown together. 

Next sunset they made camp at Covote 
Tanks; the next at Indian Well; the fol- 
lowing night at a nameless water-hole. For 
five more days they plodded down with ex- 
change of few words. When they got deep 
into the desert, with endless stretches of 
drifting sand and rugged rock between 
them and the outside world, there came a 
breaking of reserve, noticeable in Dwire, 
almost imperceptibly gradual in his com- 
panion. At night, round their meager mes- 
quit camp-fire, Dwire would remove his 
black pipe to talk a little. The other man 
would listen, and would sometimes unlock 
his lips to speak a word. 

And so, as Dwire responded to the in- 
fluence of his surroundings, he began to 
notice his companion, and found him differ- 
ent from any man he had encountered in 
the desert. Hartwell did not grumble at 
the heat, the glare, the driving sand, the 
sour water, the scant fare. During the 
daylight hours he was seldom idle; at night 
he sat dreaming before the fire, or paced to 
and fro in the gloom. If he ever slept, it 
must have been long after Dwire had rolled 
in his blanket and dropped to rest. He was 
tireless and patient. 

Dwire’s awakened interest in Hartwell 
brought home to him the realization that 
for years he had shunned companionship. 
In those years only three men had wan- 
dered into the desert with him, and they 
had found what he believed they had sought 
there—graves ,in the shifting sands. He 
had not cared to know their secrets; but the 
more he watched this latest comrade, the 
more he began to suspect that he might 
have missed something in these other men. 

In his own driving passion to take his 
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secret into the limitless abode of silence and 
desolation, where he could be alone with it, 
he had forgotten that life dealt shocks to 
other men. Somehow this silent comrade 
reminded him. 

Two weeks of steady marching saw the 
prospectors merging into the Mohave. It 
was naked, rock-ribbed, sand-sheeted desert. 
They lost all trails but those of the coyote 
and wildcat, and these they followed to the 
water-holes. 

At length they got into desert that ap- 
peared new to Dwire. He could not recog- 
nize landmarks near at hand. Behind 
them, on the horizon line, stood out a blue 
peak that marked the plateau from which 
they had descended. Before them loomed 
a jagged range of mountains, which were 
in line with Death Valley. 

The prospectors traveled on, halting now 
and then to dig at the base of a mesa or 
pick into a ledge. As they progressed over 
ridges and across plains and through 
cahions, the general trend was toward the 
jagged range, and every sunset found them 
at a lower level. The heat waxed stronger 
every day, and the water-holes were harder 
to find. 

One afternoon, late, after they had toiled 
up a white, winding wash of sand and 
gravel, they came upon a dry water-hole. 
Dwire dug deep into the sand, but without 
avail. He was turning to retrace the weary 
steps to the last water when his comrade 
asked him to wait. 

Dwire watched Hartwell search in his 
pack and bring forth what appeared to be 
a small forked branch of a peach-tree. He 
firmly grasped the prongs of the fork, and 
held them before him, with the end stand- 
ing straight out. Then he began to walk 
along the dry stream-bed. : 

At first amused, then amazed, then pity- 
ingly, and at last curiously, Dwire kept 
pace with Hartwell. He saw a strong ten- 
sion of his comrade’s wrists, as if he was 
holding hard against a considerable force. 
The end of the peach branch began to 
quiver and turn downward. Dwire reached 
out a hand to touch it, and was astounded 
at feeling a powerful vibrant force pulling 
the branch down. He felt it as a quivering 
magnetic shock. The branch kept turning, 
and at length pointed to the ground. 

“Dig here,” said Hartwell. 

“What?” ejaculated Dwire. 

He stood by while Hartwell dug in the 
sand. Three feet he dug—four—five. The 
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sand grew dark, then moist. At six feet 
water began to seep through. 

“Get the little basket in my pack,” said 
Hartwell. 

Dwire complied, though he scarcely com- 
prehended what was happening. He saw 
Hartwell drop the basket into the deep hole 
and carefully pat it down, so that it kept 
the sides from caving in and allowed the 
water to seep through. While Dwire 
watched, the basket filled. 

Of all the strange incidents of his desert 
career, this was the strangest. Curiously, 
he picked up the peach branch, and held it 
as he had seen Hartwell hold it. However, 
the thing was dead in his hands. 

“TI see you haven't got it,” remarked 
Hartwell. “Few men have.” 

“Got what?” demanded Dwire. 

“A power to find water that way. I 
can’t explain it. Back in Illinois an old 
German showed me I had it.” 

“What a gift for a man in the desert!” 

Dwire accepted things there that else- 
where he would have regarded as unbe- 
lievable. 

Hartwell smiled — the first time in all 
those days that his face had changed. The 
light of it struck Dwire. 


II 


THEY entered a region where mineral 
abounded, and their march became slower. 
Generally they took the course of a wash, 
one on each side, and let the burros travel 
leisurely along, nipping at the bleached 
blades of scant grass, or at sage or cactus, 
while the prospectors searched in the cajions 
and under the ledges for signs of gold. 

Descending among the splintered rocks, 
clambering over boulders, climbing up 
weathered slopes, always picking, always 
digging — theirs was toilsome labor that 
wore more and more on them each day. 
When they found any rock that hinted of 
gold, they picked off a piece and gave it a 
chemical test. The search was fascinating. 

They interspersed the work with long 
restful moments when they looked afar, 
down the vast reaches and smoky shingles, 
to the line of dim mountains. Some im- 


pelling desire, not all the lure of gold, took 
them to the top of mesas and escarpments; 
and here, when they dug and picked, they 
rested and gazed out at the wide prospect. 

Then, as the sun lost its heat and sank, 
lowering, to dent its red disk behind far 
distant spurs, they halted in a shady cajion, 














or some likely spot in a dry wash, and tried 
for water. When they found it, they un- 
packed, gave drink to the tired burros, and 
turned them loose. Dead greasewood 
served for the camp-fire. They made bread 
and coffee and cooked bacon, and when 
each simple meal ended they were still 
hungry. They were chary of their supplies. 
They even limited themselves to one pipe of 
; tobacco. 

While the strange twilight deepened into 
weird night, they sat propped against 
stones, with eyes on the embers of the fire, 
and soon they lay on the sand with the light 
of great white stars on their dark faces. 

Each succeeding day and night Dwire 
felt himself more and more drawn to Hart- 
well. He found that after hours of burning 
toil he had insensibly grown nearer to his 
comrade. The fact bothered him. It was 
curious, perplexing. And finally, in won- 
der, he divined that he cared for Hartwell. 

He reflected that after a few weeks in the 
desert he had always become a different 
man. In civilization, in the rough mining- 
camps, he had been a prey to unrest and 
gloom; but once down on the great heave 
and bulge and sweep of this lonely world, 
he could look into his unquiet soul without 








bitterness. Always he began to see and to 
think and to feel. Did not the desert mag- 
nify men? 


Dwire believed that wild men in wild 
places, fighting cold, heat, starvation, thirst, 
barrenness, facing the elements in all their 
primal ferocity, usually retrograded, de- 
scended to the savage, lost all heart and 
soul, and became mere brutes. Likewise 
he believed that men wandering or lost in 
the wilderness often reversed that brutal 
order of life, and became noble, wonderful, 
superhuman. 

He had the proof in the serene wisdom 
of his soul when for a time the desert had 
been his teacher. And so now he did not 
marvel at a slow stir, stealing warmer and 
warmer along his veins, and at the premoni- 
tion that he and Hartwell, alone on the 
desert, driven there by life’s mysterious and 
remorseless motive, were to see each other 
through God’s eyes. 

Hartwell was a man who thought of 
himself last. It humiliated Dwire that in 
spite of growing keenness he could not 
hinder his companion from doing more than 
his share of the day’s work. It spoke 
eloquently of what Hartwell might be 
capable of on the burdened return journey. 
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The man was mild, gentle, quiet, mostly 
silent, yet under all his softness he seemed 
to be made of the fiber of steel. Dwire 
could not thwart him. 

Moreover, he appeared to want to find 
gold for Dwire, not for himself. If he 
struck his pick into a ledge that gave forth 
a promising glint, instantly he called to his 
companion. Dwire’s hands always trem- 
bled at the turning of rock that promised 
gold. He had enough of the prospector’s 
passion for fortune to thrill at the chance 
of a strike; but Hartwell never showed the 
least trace of excitement. 


And his kindness to the burros was 
something that Dwire had never seen 
equaled. Hartwell always found the water 


and dug for it, ministered to the weary 
burros, and then led them off to the best 
patch of desert growth. Last of all he be- 
thought himself to eat a little. 

One night they were encamped at the 
head of a caiion. The day had been ex- 
ceedingly hot, and long after sundown the 
radiation of heat from the rocks persisted. 
A desert bird whistled a wild, melancholy 
note from a dark cliff, and a distant coyote 
wailed mournfully. The stars shone white 
until the huge moon rose to burn out all 
their whiteness. 

Many times, since they started their wan- 
derings, Dwire had seen Hartwell draw 
something from his pocket and peer long 
at it. On this night Dwire watched him 
again, and yielded to an interest which he 
had not heretofore voiced. 

“Hartwell, what drives 
desert?” 

“Comrade, do I seem to be a driven 
man?” asked Hartwell. 

“No. But I feel it. 
forget?” 

“I come to remember.” 

“Ah!” softly exclaimed Dwire. 

Always he seemed to have known that. 

He said no more. He watched Hartwell 
rise and begin his nightly pace to and fro, 
up and down. 

With slow, soft tread, forward and back, 
tirelessly and ceaselessly, the man paced his 
beat. He did not look up at the stars or 
follow the radiant track of the moon along 
the cafion ramparts. He hung his head. 
He was lost in another world. It was a 


you into the 


Do you come to 


world which the lonely desert made real. 
He looked a dark, sad, plodding figure, and 
somehow impressed Dwire with the help- 
lessness of men. 
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“He is my brother,” muttered Dwire. 
He grew acutely conscious of the pang 

in his own breast, of the fire in his heart, 
the strife and torment of his own passion- 
driven soul. Dwire had come into the desert 
to forget a woman. She appeared to him 
then as she had looked when first she en- 
tered his life—a golden-haired girl, blue- 
eyed, white-skinned, red-lipped, tall and 
slender and beautiful. He saw her as she 
had become after he had ruined her—a wild 
and passionate woman, mad to be loved, 
false and lost, and still cursed with un- 
forgetable allurements. He had never for- 
gotten, and an old, sickening remorse 
knocked at his heart. 

Rising, Dwire climbed out of the canon 
to the top of a mesa, where he paced to and 
fro. He looked down into the weird and 
mystic shadows, like the darkness of his 
passion, and farther on down the moon- 
track and the glittering stretches that 
vanished in the cold, blue horizon. 

The moon soared radiant and calm, the 
white stars shone serene. The vault of 
heaven seemed illimitable and divine. The 
desert surrounded him, silver-streaked and 
black-mantled, a chaos of rock and sand, a 
dead thing, silent, austere, ancient, waiting, 


majestic. It spoke to Dwire. It was a 
naked corpse, but it had a soul. 
In that wild solitude, the white stars 


looked down upon him pitilessly and pitv- 
ingly. They had shone upon a desert that 
had once been alive and was now dead, and 
that would again throb to life, only to die. 
It was a terrible ordeal for Dwire to stand 
there alone and realize that he was only a 
man facing eternitv; but that was what gave 
him strength to endure. Somehow he was 
a part of it all, some atom in that vastness, 
somehow necessary to an inscrutable pur- 
pose, something indestructible in that 
desolate world of ruin and death and de- 
cay, something perishable and changeable 
and growing under all the fixity of heaven. 
In that endless, silent hall of desert there 
was a spirit; and Dwire felt hovering near 
him fantoms of peace. 

He returned to camp 
comrade 

“ Hartwell, I reckon we're two of a kind. 
It was a woman who drove me into the 
desert. But I come to forget. The desert’s 


and sought his 


the only place I can do that.” 
“Was she vour wife?” 
“No.” ' 
A long silence ensued. 


asked the other. 


A cool wind blew 
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up the cafon, sifting the sand through the 
dry sage, driving away the last of the 
lingering heat. The camp-fire wore down 
to a ruddy ashen heap. 

“I had a daughter,” said Hartwell, 
speaking as if impelled. “She lost her 
mother at birth. And I—I didn’t know 
how to bring up a girl. She was pretty and 
gay. She went to the bad. I tried to forget 
her and failed. Then I tried to find her. 
She had disappeared. Since then I haven't 
been able to stay in one place, or to work or 
sleep or rest.” 

Hartwell’s words were peculiarly signifi- 
cant to Dwire. They distressed him. He 
had been wrapped up in his remorse for 
wronging a woman. If ever in the past 
he had thought of any one connected with 
her, he had long forgotten it; but the con- 
sequences of such wrong were far-reaching. 
They struck at the roots of a home. And 
here, in the desert, he was confronted by 
the spectacle of a splendid man—the father 
of a wronged girl—wasting his life because 
he could not forget— because there was 
nothing left to live for. 

Suddenly Dwire felt an inward constric- 
tion, a cold, shivering clamp of pain, at 
the thought that perhaps he had blasted the 
life of a father. He shared his companion’s 
grief. He knew why the desert drew him. 
Since Hartwell must remember, he could 
do so best in this solitude, where the truth 
of the earth lay naked, where the truth of 
life lay stripped bare. In the face of the 
tragedy of the universe, as revealed in the 
desert, what were the error of one frail girl, 
or the sorrow of one unfortunate man? 

“ Hartwell, it’s bad enough to be driven 
by sorrow for some one you've loved, but 
to suffer sleepless and eternal remorse for 
the ruin of one you’ve loved—that is worse. 
Listen! In my younger days—it seems long 
ago now, yet it’s only ten years—I was a 
wild fellow. I didn’t mean to do wrong. 
I was just a savage. I gambled and drank. 
I got into scrapes. I made love to girls, 
and one, the sweetest and loveliest girl who 
ever breathed, I—TI ruined. I disgraced 
her. Not knowing, I left her to bear the 
brunt of that disgrace alone. Then I fell 
into terrible moods. I changed. I dis- 
covered that I really and earnestly loved 
that girl. I went back to her, to make 
amends—but it was too late!” 

Hartwell leaned forward a little in the 
waning camp-fire glow, and looked strange- 
ly into Dwire’s face, as if searching it for 


















the repentance and remorse that alone would 
absolve him from scorn and contempt; but 
he said nothing. 


Ill 


THE prospectors remained in that camp 
for another day, held by some rust-stained 
ledges that contained mineral. 

Late in the afternoon Dwire returned to 
camp, to find Hartwell absent. His pick, 
however, was leaning against a stone, and 
his coat lying over one of the packs. Hart- 
well was probably out driving the burros up 
to water. 

Gathering a bundle of greasewood, 
Dwire kindled a fire. Then into his gold- 
pan he measured out flour and water. 
Presently it was necessary for him to get 
into one of the packs, and in so doing he 
knocked down Hartwell’s coat. From a 
pocket fell a small plush case, badly soiled 
and worn. 

Dwire knew that this case held the pic- 
ture at which Hartwell looked so often, and 
as he bent to pick it up he saw the face 
shining in the light. He experienced a 
shuddering ripple through all his being. 
The face resembled the one that was burned 
forever into his memory. How strange and 
fatal it was that every crag, every cloud, 
everything which attracted his eye, took on 
the likeness of the girl he loved! 

He gazed down upon the thing in his 
hand. It was not curiosity; only a desire 
to dispel his illusion. 

Suddenly, when he actually recognized 
the face of Nell Warren, he seemed to feel 
that he was paralyzed. He stared and 
gasped. The blood thrummed in his ears. 

This picture was Nell when she was a 
mere girl. It was youthful, soft, pure, in- 
finitely sweet. A tide of emotion rushed 
irresistibly over him. 

The hard hoofs of the burros, cracking 
the stones, broke the spell that held Dwire, 
and he saw Hartwell approaching. 

“Nell was Ais daughter!” whispered 
Dwire. 

Trembling and dazed, he returned the 
picture to the pocket from which it had 
fallen, and with bent head and clumsy 
hands he busied himself about the camp- 
fire. Strange and bewildering thoughts 
raced through his mind. He ate little; it 
seemed that he could scarcely wait to be 
off; and when the meal was ended, and 
work done, he hurried away. 

As thought and feeling multiplied, he 
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was overwhelmed. It was beyond belief 
that out of the millions of men in the world 
two who had never seen each other could 
have been driven into the desert by memory 
of the same woman. It brought the past 
so close. It showed Dwire how inevitably 
all his spiritual life was governed by what 
had happened long ago. 

That which made life significant to him 
was a wandering in silent places where no 


eye could see him with his secret. He was 
mad, blinded, lost. 
Some fateful chance had thrown him 


with the father of the girl he had wrecked. 
It was incomprehensible; it was terrible. 
It was the one thing of all possible hap- 
penings in the world of chance that both 
father and lover would have declared un- 
endurable. It would be the scoring of un- 
healed wounds. In the thoughtful brow, 
the sad, piercing eye, the plodding, unquiet 
mood of the other, each man would see his 
own ruin. 

Dwire’s pain reached to despair when he 


felt this insupportable relation between 
Hartwell and himself. 

Something within him cried out and 
commanded him to reveal his identity. 


Hartwell would kill him, probably, but it 
was not fear of death that put Dwire on 
the rack. He had faced death too often to 
be afraid. It was the thought of adding 
torture to this long-suffering man whom he 
had come to love. 

All at once Dwire swore that he would 
not augment Hartwell’s trouble, or let him 
stain his hands with blood, however just 
that act might be. He would reveal him- 
self, but he would so twist the truth of 
Nell’s sad story that the father would lose 
his agony and hate, his driving passion to 
wander over this desolate desert. 

This made Dwire think of Nell as a 
living, breathing woman. She was some- 
where beyond the dim horizon line. She 
would be thirty years old—that time of a 
woman’s life when she was most beautiful 
and wonderful. She would be in the glare 
and glitter, sought and loved by men, in 
some great and splendid city. At that very 
moment she would be standing somewhere, 
white-gowned, white-faced, with her crown 
of golden hair, with the same old haunting 
light in her eyes —lost, and bitterly in- 
different to her doom. . 

Dwire gazed out over the blood-red, 
darkening desert, and suddenly, strangely, 
unconsciously, the strife in his soul ceased. 
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The moment that followed was one of in- 
calculable realization of change, in which 
his eves seemed to pierce the vastness of 
cloud and range and the mystery of gloom 
and shadow—to see with strong vision the 
illimitable of sand and rock. He 
felt the grandeur of the desert, its sim- 
plicity, its truth, and he learned at last the 
lesson it taught. 

No longer strange or unaccountable was 
his meeting with Hartwell. Each had 
marched in the steps of destiny, and as the 
lines of their fates had been inextricably 
tangled in the years that were gone, so now 
their steps had crossed and turned them to- 
ward one common goal. 

For vears they had been two men march- 
ing alone, answering to an inward and dri- 
ving search, and the desert had brought 
them together. For years they had wan- 
dered alone, in silence and solitude, where 
the sun burned white all day and the stars 
burned white all night, blindly following 
the whisper of a spirit. But now Dwire 
knew that he was no longer blind. Truth 
had been revealed—wisdom had spoken— 
unselfish love had come—and in this flash 
of revelation Dwire felt that it had been 
given him to relieve Hartwell of his burden. 

IV 

DwitkeE returned to camp. As always, at 
that long hour when the afterglow of sun- 
set lingered in the west, Hartwell was plod- 
ding to and fro in the gloom. 

“I’m wondering if Hartwell is vour right 
name,” said Dwire. 

“Tt’s not,” replied the other. 

“Well, out here men seem to lose old 
names, old identities. Dwire’s not my real 
name.” 

Hartwell slowly turned. It seemed that 
there might have been a suspension, a 
blank, between his usual quiet, courteous 
interest and some vivifving, electrifying 


eY 
pace 


mood to come. 

“Was vour real name Warren?” 
Dwire. 

Hartwell moved with sudden start. 

“Yes,” he replied. 

“T’ve got something to tell vou,” Dwire 
went on. “A while back I knocked vour 
coat down, and a picture fell out of your 
pocket. I looked at it. I recognized it. I 
knew vour daughter Nell.” 

“Tel” 

The man 


asked 


grasped Dwire and leaned 


close, his eves shining out of the gloom. 
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Listen. 
am 


“Don't drag at me like that! 
I was Nell’s lover. I ruined her. I 
Gail Hamlin!” 

Hartwell became as a man struck by 
lightning, still standing before he fell. 

“Yes, I'm Hamlin,” repeated Dwire. 

With a convulsive spring Hartwell ap- 
peared to rise and tower over Dwire. Then 
he plunged down upon him, and clutched 
at his throat with terrible, stifling hands. 
Dwire fought desperately, not to save his 
life, but for breath to speak a few words 
that would pierce Hartwell’s maddened 
mind. 

“Warren, kill me, if you want,” gasped 
Dwire; “but wait! It’s for your own sake. 
Give me a little time! If you don’t, you'll 
never know. Nell didn’t go to the bad!” 

Dwire felt the shock that vibrated 
through Hartwell at those last words. He 
repeated them again and again. 

As if wrenched by some resistless force, 
Hartwell released Dwire, staggered back, 
and stood with uplifted, shaking hands. 
The horrible darkness of his face showed 
his lust to kill. The awful gleam of hope 


in his luminous eyes revealed what had 
checked his fury. 
“Comrade,” panted Dwire, “it’s no 


stranger that vou should kill me than that 
we should meet out here. But give me a 
little time. Listen! I want to tell you. 
I'm Hamlin—I’m the man who broke Nell’s 
heart. Only she never went to the bad. 
You thought wrong— you heard wrong. 
When she left Peoria, and I learned my 
true feelings, I hunted her. I traced her to 
St. Louis. She worked there, and on Sun- 
days sang in a church. She was more beau- 
tiful than ever. The men lost their heads 
about her. I pleaded and pleaded with 
her to forgive me—to marry me—to let me 
make it all up to her. She forgave, but 
she would not marry me. I would not give 
up, and so I stayed on there. I was wild 
and persistent; but Nell had ceased to care 
for me. Nor did she care for any of the 
men who courted her. Her trouble had 
made her a good and noble woman. She 
was like a nun. She came to be loved by 
women and children —by every one who 
knew her. 

“Then some woman who had known 
Nell in Peoria came to St. Louis. She had 
a poison tongue. She talked. No one be- 
lieved her; but when the gossip got to Nell’s 
ears, she faded—she gave up. It drove her 
from St. Louis. I traced her—found her 























again. Again I was too late. The disgrace 
and shock, coming so near a critical time 
for her, broke her down, and — she died. 
You see you were mistaken. As for me— 
well, I drifted West, and now for a long 
time I’ve been taking to the desert. It’s 
the only place where I can live with my 


remorse. It’s the only place where I can 
forget she is dead!” 

“Dead! Dead all these years!” mur- 
mured Hartwell, brokenly. “All these 


years that I’ve thought of her as—”’ 

“You’ve thought wrong,” interrupted 
Dwire. “Nell was good, as good as she 
was lovable and beautiful. I was the one 
who was evil, who failed, who turned my 
back on the noblest chance life offers to a 
man. I was young, selfish, savage. What 
did I know? But when I got away from 
the world and grew old in thought and pain 
I learned much. Nell was a good woman.” 

“Oh, thank God! Thank God!” cried 
Hartwell, and he fell on his knees. 

Dwire stole away into the darkness, with 
that broken cry quivering in his heart. 

How long he absented himself from 
camp, or what he did, he had no .idea. 
When he returned, Hartwell was sitting be- 
fore the fire, and once more he appeared 
composed. He spoke, and his voice had a 
deeper note, but otherwise he seemed as 
usual. The younger man understood, then, 
how Hartwell’s wrath had softened. 

Dwire experienced a singular exaltation 
in the effect of his falsehood. He had 
lightened his comrade’s burden. Wonder- 
fully it came to him that he had also light- 
ened his own. From that moment he never 
again suffered a pang in his thought of 
Nell. Subtly and unconsciously his false- 
hood became truth to him, and he remem- 
bered her as he had described her to her 
father. 

He saw that he had uplifted Hartwell, 
and the knowledge gave him happiness. He 
had rolled away a comrade’s heavy, somber 
grief; and, walking with him in the serene, 
luminous light of the stars, again he began 
to feel the haunting presence of his fantoms 
of peace. 

In the moan of the cool wind, in the 
silken seep of sifting sand, in the distant 
rumble of a slipping ledge, in the faint rush 
of a shooting star, he heard these fantoms 
of peace coming, with whispers of the long 
pain of men at the last made endurable. 
Even in the white noonday, under the burn- 
ing sun, these fantoms came to be real to 
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him. And in the dead silence, the insup- 
portable silence of the midnight hours, he 
heard them breathing nearer on the desert 
wind — whispers of God’s peace in the 
solitude. 


V 


Dwrre and Hartwell meandered on 
down into the desert. There came a morn- 
ing when the sun shone angry and red 
through a dull, smoky haze. 

“We're in for sand-storms,” said Dwire. 
“We'd better turn back. I don’t know 
where we are, but I think we're in Death 
Valley. We'd better get back to the last 
water.” 

But they had scarcely covered a mile on 
their back trail when a desert-wide, moan- 
ing, yellow wall of flying sand swooped 
down upon them. Seeking shelter in the 
lee of a rock, they waited, hoping that the 
storm was only a squall, such as frequently 
whipped across the open places. 

The moan increased to a roar, the dull 
red slowly dimmed, to disappear in the 
yellow pall, and the air grew thick and 
dark. Dwire slipped the packs from the 
burros. He feared the sand-storms had 
arrived some weeks ahead of their usual 
season. 

The men covered their heads and pa- 
tiently waited. The long hours dragged, 
and the storm increased in fury. Dwire 
and Hartwell wet scarfs with water from 
the canteens, bound them round their faces, 
and then covered their heads. 

The steady, hollow bellow of flying sand 
went on. It flew so thickly that enough 
sifted down under the shelving rock to 
weight the blankets and almost bury the 
men. They were frequently compelled to 
shake off the sand to keep from being borne 
to the ground. And it was necessary to 
keep digging out the packs, for the floor 
of their shelter rose higher and higher. 

They tried to eat, and seemed to be 
grinding only sand between their teeth. 
They lost the count of time. They dared 
not sleep, for that would have meant being 
buried alive. They could only crouch close 
to the leaning rock, shake off the sand, 
blindly dig out their packs, and every mo- 
ment gasp and cough and choke to fight 
suffocation. 

The storm finally blew itself out. It left 
the prospectors heavy and stupid for want 
of sleep. Their burros had wandered away, 
or had been buried in the sand. 
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Far as eye could reach, the desert had 
marvelously changed; it was now a rip- 
pling sea of sand-dunes. Away to the 
north rose the peak that was their only 
guiding mark. ‘They headed toward it, 
carrying a shovel and part of their packs. 

At noon the peak vanished in the shim- 
mering glare of the desert. Dwire and 
Hartwell pushed on, guided by the sun. In 
every wash they tried for water. With the 
forked branch in his magnetic hands, Hart- 
well always succeeded in locating water, 
and always they dug and dug; but the 
water lay too deep. 

Toward sunset, in a pocket under a 
cafion wall, they dug in the sand and found 
water; but as fast as they shoveled the sand 
out, the sides of the hole caved in, and 
darkness compelled them to give up. Spent 
and sore, they fell, and slept where they 
lay through that night and part of the next 
day. Then they succeeded in getting water, 
quenched their thirst, filled the canteens, 
and cooked a meal. 

Here, abandoning all their outfit except 
the shovel, the basket with a scant store of 
food, and the canteens, they set out, both 
silent and in the understanding of 
They traveled by 


grim 


what lav before them 
the sun, and, after dark, by the north star. 
At dawn they crawled into a shady wash 
and slept till afternoon. Hours were wasted 


in vain search for water. Hartwell located 
it, but it lay too deep. 

That night, deceived by a hazy sky, they 
toiled on, to find at dawn that they had 
turned back into Death Valley. Again the 
lonely desert peak beckoned to them, and 
again they wearily faced toward it, only to 
lose it in the glare of the noonday heat. 

The burning day found them in an in- 
terminably wide plain, where there was no 
shelter from the fierce sun. They were ex- 
ceedingly careful with their water, though 
there was absolute necessity of drinking a 
little every hour. 

Late in the afternoon they came to a 
cafion which they believed to be the lower 
end of the one in which they had last found 
water. For hours they traveled toward its 
head. After night had set in, they found 
what they sought. Yielding to exhaustion, 
they slept, and next day were loath to leave 
the water-hole. Cool night spurred them 
on with canteens full and renewed strength. 

The day opened for them in a red in- 
ferno of ragged, wind-worn stone. Like a 
flame the sun glanced up from the rock, 
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Hartwell 
Dwire had 


to scorch and peel their faces. 
went blind from the glare, and 
to lead him. 

Once they rested in the shade of a ledge. 
Dwire, from long habit, picked up a piece 
of rock and dreamily examined it. Its 
weight lent him sudden interest. It had a 
peculiar black color. He scraped through 
the black rust to find that he held a piece 
of gold. 

Around him lay scattered heaps of black 
pebbles, bits of black, weathered rock, and 
pieces of broken ledge. All contained gold. 

“Hartwell! See it! Feel it! Gold! 
Gold everywhere!” 

But Hartwell had never cared, and now 
he was too blind to see. 

Dwire was true to such instinct for hunt- 
ing gold as he possessed. He built up stone 
monuments to mark his strike. Then he 
filled his pockets with the black pebbles. 

As he was about to turn away, he came 
suddenly upon a rusty pick. Some pros- 
pector had been there before him. Dwire 
took hold of the pick handle, to feel it 
crumble in his hand. He searched for 
further evidence of a prior discoverer of 
the ledge of gold, but was unsuccessful. 

Then Dwire and Hartwell dragged 
themselves on, resting often, wearing out, 
and at night they dropped. In the morning, 
as they pressed on, Dwire caught sight of 
the bleached bones of a man, half hidden in 
hard-packed sand. He did not speak of 
his gruesome find to Hartwell: but after a 
little he went back and erected a monu- 
ment of stones near the skeleton. It was 
not the first pile of white bones that he 
had found in Death Valley. Then he went 
forward to catch up with his comrade. 

That day Hartwell’s sight cleared, but he 
began to fail, to show his age. Dwire saw 
it, and gave both aid and encouragement. 

The blue peak once more appeared to 
haunt them. It loomed high and apparent- 
ly close. The ascent toward it was heart- 
breaking, not in steepness, but in its league 
after league of long, monotonous rise. 

Dwire knew now that there was but one 
hope — to make the water hold out, and 
never stop to rest; but Hartwell was grow- 
ing weaker, and had to rest often. 

The burning white day passed, and 
likewise the white night, with its stars 
shining so pitilessly cold and bright. Dwire 
measured the water in his canteen by the 
feel of its weight. Evaporation by heat 
consumed as much as he drank. 
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He found opportunity in one of the rests, 
when he had wetted his parched mouth and 
throat, to pour a little water from his can- 
teen into Hartwell’s. 

VI 

WHEN dawn came, the bare peak glis- 
tened in the rosy sunlight. Its bare ribs 
stood out, and its dark lines of cafions. It 
seemed so close; but in that wonderfully 
clear atmosphere, before the dust and sand 
began to blow, Dwire could not be de- 
ceived as to distance—and the peak was a 
hundred miles away! 

Muttering low, Dwire shook his head, 
and again found opportunity to pour a 
little water from his canteen into Hartwell’s. 

The zone of bare, sand-polished rock 
appeared never to have an end. The rising 
heat waved up like black steam. It burned 
through the men’s boots, driving them to 
seek relief in every bit of shade, and here 
a drowsiness made Hartwell sleep standing. 
Dwire ever kept watch over his comrade. 

Their marches from place to place be- 
came shorter. A belt of cactus blocked 
their passage. Its hooks and spikes, like 
poisoned iron fangs, tore grimly at them. 

At infrequent intervals, when chance 
afforded, Dwire continued to pour a little 
water from his canteen into Hartwell’s. 

At first Dwire had curbed his restless 
activity to accommodate the pace of his 
elder comrade; but now he felt that he was 
losing something of his instinctive and 
passionate zeal to get out of the desert. 
The thought of water came to occupy his 
mind. Mirages appeared on all sides. He 
saw beautiful clear springs and heard the 
murmur and tinkle of running water. 

He looked for water in every hole and 
crack and cafion; but all were glaring red 
and white, hot and dry—as dry as if there 
had been no moisture on that desert since 
the origin of the world. The white sun, 
like the surface of a pot of boiling iron, 
poured down its terrific heat. The men 
tottered into corners of shade, and rose to 
move blindly on. 

It had become habitual with Dwire to 
judge his quantity of water by its weight, 
and by the faint splash it made as his can- 
teen rocked on his shoulder. He began to 
imagine that his last little store of liquid 
did not appreciably diminish. He knew he 
was not quite right in his mind regarding 
water; nevertheless he felt this to be more 
of fact than fancy, and he began to ponder. 
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When next they rested, he pretended to 
be in a kind of stupor, but he covertly 
watched Hartwell. The man appeared far 
gone, yet he had cunning. He cautiously 
took up Dwire’s canteen, and poured water 
into it from his own. 

Dwire reflected that he had been unwise 
not to expect this very thing from Hartwell. 
Then, as his comrade dropped into weary 
rest, the younger man lifted both canteens. 
If there were any water in Hartwell’s, it 
was only very little. Both men had been 
enduring the terrible desert thirst, conceal- 
ing it, each giving his water to the other, 
and the sacrifice had been all for naught. 
Instead of ministering to either man’s 
parched throat, the water had evaporated. 

When Dwire made sure of this, he took 
one more drink, the last. Then, pouring 
the little water left into Hartwell’s canteen, 
he threw his own away. 

Hartwell discovered the loss. 

“Where’s your canteen?” he asked. 

“The heat was getting my water, so I 
drank what was left and threw the can 
away.” 

“My son!” said Hartwell gently. 

Then he silently compelled Dwire to 
drink half his water, and drank the other 
half himself. 

They did not speak again. In another 
hour speaking was impossible. Their lips 
dried out; their tongues swelled to coarse 
ropes. Hartwell sagged lower and lower, 
despite Dwire’s support. 

All that night Dwire labored on under 
a double burden. In the white glare of 
the succeeding day Hartwell staggered 
into a strip of shade, where he fell, wearily 
lengthened out, and seemed to compose 
himself to rest. 

It was still in Dwire to fight sleep—that 
last sleep. He had the strength and the 
will in him to go on a little farther; but 
now that the moment had come, he found 
that he could not leave his comrade. 

While sitting there, Dwire’s racking pain 
appeared to pass out in restful ease. He 
watched the white sun burn to gold, and 
then to red, and sink behind bold moun- 
tains in the west. 

Twilight came suddenly. It lingered, 
slowly turning to gloom. The vast vault 
of blue-black lightened to the blinking of 
stars; and then fell the silent, 
luminous desert night. 

Dwire kept his vigil. As the long hours 
wore on, he felt stealing over him the com- 


serene, 











' 
; 
; 
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forting sense that he need not forever fight 


sleep. 
A wan glow flared behind the dark, un- 
even horizon, and a melancholy, misshapen 


moon rose to make the white night one’ of 
shadows. Absolute silence claimed the 
desert. It was mute. But something 
breathed to Dwire, telling him when he was 
alone. He covered the dark, still face of 


his comrade from the light of the stars. 
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That action was the severing of his hold 
on realities. They fell away from him in 
final separation. Vaguely, sweetly, dreami- 
ly, he seemed to behold his soul. 

Then up out of the vast void of the 
desert, from the silence and illimitableness, 
trooped his fantoms of peace. Majestically 
they formed about him, marshaling and 
mustering in ceremonious state, and moved 
to lay upon him their passionless serenity. 
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R. MANWELL’S car being disabled, 
his cousin, Margaret Dearborn, was 
driving him to the village. Her 

favorite high trap bowled rapidly over the 
frozen road to the quick clack of Mid- 
night’s hoof-beats. 

“By way of the station, please, Peggy, 
requested the doctor, “We can pick up 
Brandon Ives—did I tell vou he’s coming 
on this train?” 

“Oh, is he?” Margaret's tone was 
casual, but a sudden color came to her 
cheeks. She skilfully turned the corner 
into the highway, at Midnight's best trot, 
before she said quietly: “Remember you 
promised not to mention my arm, Don.” 

“Peggy, you conceal your neuritis as if 


. 


_ 


it were a crime,” Dr. Maxwell protested. 
“Straight and proud and tailor-made you 
sit there on the box, holding that no-lady- 
can-drive-him horse of yours with one hand. 
Nobody would dare suspect you of nerves 
or neuritis!” 

“I wish to pose to Mr. Ives as still sound. 
He has enough demand on his sympathy 
from his neurasthenic mother.” 

“She certainly has him lashed to the 
mast!” agreed the doctor. “Poor Brand!” 

“He’s like a good daughter,” declared 
Margaret. “If his mother fears rain, he 
wears rubbers without a protest. He 
wouldn't do it, if he minded it much. I 
think he’s naturally ‘ missish.’ ” 

Rather to Margaret's disappointment, Dr. 


Maxwell made no defense of his friend. 
She liked Brandon Ives very much—quite 
enough to wish him championed against her 
own criticisms. 

Ives was generous, always helping lame 
dogs over stiles. He was cultured and 
charming as few American men have time 
to be, but not at all her type of man, Mar- 
garet had decided. On their first ride to- 
gether, they had come to a rail fence cross- 
ing the path. Margaret put her eager horse 
at it and flew over. Looking back, she saw 
her cavalier trotting his sorrel tamely 
through the open bars. 

‘I do not jump,” he said when he joined 
her, and rather scornfully she held her peace. 

Even at the recollection, disdain and 
scorn rode sparkling in her eyes. 

“You're looking stunning this morning, 
Peggy,” observed the doctor judicially, “ but 
as if vou meant mischief. While your par- 
ents are away I’m your guardian, medical 
and otherwise. You are not to pluck the 
heart out of Brandon Ives and then dance 
on it. I know your wicked, womanish ways! 
Remember that he’s my friend—also how 
he used to let vou beat him at golf.” 

“Let me!” she scoffed. “I gave and 
asked no quarter.” 

Nor would she now, she resolved. 

“A winterful of this air!” said Brandon 
Ives, as he greeted them at the station plat- 
form. “No wonder vou look like that!” 

















ty, 


He was shaking hands with the doctor, 
but looking at Margaret, who only smiled 
and said demurely: 

“We try to please.” 

“Jump up behind, Brandon,” urged his 
host. “I’m due across the street. ‘They 
will motor me home from there, Peggy. 
Drop Brandon at my house when you're 
through with him.” 

As Margaret drew rein before his pa- 
tient’s gate, Midnight reluctantly paused, 
and the doctor alighted. 

“That’s right, Brand—get in 
help drive,” he advised. 

“Donald knows I'd never forgive any one 
who touched the reins while I am driving,” 
declared Margaret, as Midnight sped on. 

‘Not unless you beg for help will you 
ever get it from me!” answered Brandon. 
For a time he was comfortably silent, as his 
way was. He had just brought his mother 
back from the Riviera, and seemed to wel- 
come the tonic March air as it blew to them 
over the Berkshires. 

On the straight stretch of road Margaret 
let Midnight out, to tire him before attempt- 
ing to stop at the village post-office. She 
humored the great black her voice 
coaxing him as her hand felt his temper 
thrill along the reins. Generally she had 
him in perfect control, because he loved her, 
but to-day he seemed ready to follow his 
own will. 

At the post-office Brandon Ives jumped 
down, obedient to Margaret’s urgent 

“Please get the mail quickly! Midnight 
hates to stand.’ 

As Brandon started for the building, a 
man repairing the roof moved a sheet of tin 
with a thunderous rattle. Midnight reared. 
Brandon, turning, sprang to the seat beside 
Margaret as the horse plunged forward and 
broke into a run. 

“T can hold him!” cried Margaret. 

“Very well!” was all that Brandon said. 

“Steady, Mid, steady!” soothed Mar- 
garet. 

Her left hand held hard, but the fright- 
ened run did not falter, and a steep hill was 
near. The cart rocked, and Margaret mo- 
mentarily expected the reins to be seized, 


front and 


horse, 


for Brandon stood up, then turned and 
vaulted to the back seat. Was he panic- 
stricken? Was he going to jump out? She 


glanced over her shoulder. He had his back 
to her. 

“Jump, if you’re afraid!” 
tween her teeth 
15 


she said be- 
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“I'd be afraid to jump!” retorted Bran- 
don with a short laugh, as the horse rushed 
over the crest and down the hill. 

Margaret wondered wildly when the cart 
would overturn: wondered whether she 
would rather be killed or ask help of the 
deserter behind her; wondered vaguely at a 
dull, grinding sound, as of a brake on the 
back wheel. Her useless arm was all pain, 
her left almost numb. 

Then the pace lessened, the cart steadied, 
and at last Margaret, panting, but with Mid- 
night controlled, made the turn into their 
own grounds. ‘The old coachman met them 
at the house steps. 

“Oh, Miss Marget, did Mid kill yer arm 
intoirely?” he cried when he saw her face. 

“Drive Mr. Ives to Dr. Maxwell's 
house,” said Margaret steadily, giving 
Michael the whip and reins. 

“Thank you!” said Brandon, and grave-- 
as the Midnight started 
again down the drive. 

Margaret slowly went into the house and 
up the stairs 

“He is a coward. 


lh bowed sobered 


He wanted to jump!” 
“And I wouldn’t tell 
lest it should be a 


she said to herself. 
him of my helplessness, 
bid for his chivalry!” 
At the word she gave a bitter little smile, 
then threw herself on her bed and stuffed a 
pillow under her aching arm. 
Soon there was and a little maid 


a kno 
ame in. 

“Oh, miss, Mike’s just told me! Your 
poor arm broke, and Mr. Ives’s foot crushed, 
an’ you here! Whatever does the 
doctor mean?” 

“My arm is not 
Ives hurt.” 

But Katie was in the glorious current of 
events evidently new to her mistress. 

“Oh, ma’am, Mr. Ives’s foot was ‘most 
cut off, so Mike 

“ Katie, bring Michael to me at once!” 

Off sped Katie, and promptly came back, 
haling in Michael by the sleeve. 

“Well, miss,” he began promptly, “ Mr. 
Ives sat very quiet from here to Dr. Max- 
well’s. We met the docther in a autymobile, 
comin’ in his gate. * What's up?’ he says. 
‘It’s nothin’, Mr. Ives, ‘ but I must 
favor one foot a bit,’ says he. Up comes the 
docther and looks at the foot. ‘ Bleedin’!’ 


alone 


broken, nor was Mr, 


savVs 


says he. ‘Some,’ says Mr. Ives. * Wheel 
go over it?’ says the docther. ‘ It wint over 
a wheel,’ says Mr. Ives. As his foot 
touched the ground, he swore like, and 
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turned white as a new pipe. It took a stiff 
pony o’ brandy to bring him around—at 
least, I poured part of it down him. ‘ Finish 
it for me, Mike,’ says he, openin’ his eyes. 
An’ ’twas little enough to do for the poor 
sufferin’ soul of him—” 

But Margaret had turned to the tele- 
phone. Nodding a dismissal to Michael, 
she called up Dr. Maxwell. 

“Yes, Margaret!” he answered. 
come right over.” 

“No, Don, what is this about Mr. Ives 
being hurt?” 

“ But you were there 

“T know nothing.” 

“Then he can tell you himself”; and 
here the circuit was broken. 

Margaret hung up the receiver with a 
puzzled smile and frown. 

Dr. Maxwell soon came to assure himself 
that the strain had not hurt her, but she 
could learn nothing of Brandon Ives’s in- 
jury. The doctor nonchalantly dismissed 


“Tl 


the subject with— 

“ He prefers to tell you himself, and he’s 
bigger than I, so let him— old Quixote! 
He’s fixed for the present 
house in my dead motor.” 


—can’t leave the 


He never 
very 


“Is Mr. Ives afraid of horses ? 
hunts or jumps,” said Margaret 
casually. 

“Used to, like fury,” returned her 
cousin, “but his mother had hysterics till 
he gave it up. ‘ Missish,’ you called him. 
My word!” And the doctor departed. 


“So do I like a warmin’ cup to my stom- 
ach in the afternoon, sir, an’ Miss Marget’ll 
be comin’ directly to pour it, sir,” Katie's 
voice was saying in the living-room as Mar- 
garet returned from a brisk walk late that 
afternoon. 

Expecting to see her cousin again, for the 
doctor often dropped in for tea, she stepped 
quickly into the room. In the twilight the 
flames from the birch logs were reflected in 
the gleaming brass teakettle, and before the 
fire, on one foot but triumphant, stood Bran- 
don Ives. His other foot, swathed in black, 
was supported on the fender. 

“Well!” said Margaret, and again 
“Well? ”—her inflection running from sur- 
prise to question and perhaps welcome. 

“Well!” returned Brandon. 

Usually unsmiling, he now smiled, but 
contentedly left further speech to her. She 
threw aside her furs and moved to the tea- 
table. 
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“What will Donald say?” she inquired, 
reprovingly. “How did you come?” 

“Bribed the doctor’s man to trundle me 
over in a leaf-cart, by hand. It took me 
back to my baby-carriage days!” 

“TI wish I had seen you!” laughed 
Margaret. “When Donald comes, you'll 
catch it!” 

To show herself perfectly at ease, she 
poured for him, with her left hand, a cup 
of plain hot water. Hoping that he had 
not noticed, she hurriedly added tea-leaves. 

“They are sometimes put in,” he observed 
coolly. 

Margaret ignored the remark. 

“ Tell me!” she commanded, turning from 
the table. 

“What?” 

“ Everything.” 

“Really, may I—everything?” 

“ About your injury.” 

“Oh, that’s not everything—rather noth- 
ing! The hill was steep, and we'd no 
brake. In Switzerland I’ve seen them bind 
an old boot against the back wheel to help 
on the hills—” 

“An empty boot!” she interrupted. 

“Tt was nothing,” he repeated. 

“You could have stopped Mid by—why 
didn’t you take the reins?” 

“ Because I was afraid—” 

“ Afraid!” 

“Of you. Besides, it wouldn’t have been 
fair. I knew you could stop him with half 
a chance. You did. I only kept the trap 
off his heels.” 

“And you knew about my arm all the 
time?” 

“No. When the horse began to run, I 
saw you couldn’t use it—I was ready to 
grab if necessary—but Mid wouldn’t have 
had much respect for you hereafter, if 
I had.” 

“Thank you!” said Margaret softly. 
“ And to think that I thought—” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, if you don’t think it 
now.” 

“T came to my stile,” went on Margaret, 
looking hard at the fire; “and instead of 
helping the cross little lame dog over it, 
you demolished the stile. Why, I wonder?” 

“Why?” he echoed. “Why, but because 
you are you, and I must have been born 
loving you?” 

He came to her swiftly, though she put 
out an imploring hand. 

“Ah, Brandon, remember 

“Your arm?” he interrupted. 


; 


“TI do!” 














HIS GREAT ADVENTURE’ 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 
~ DGAR BRAINARD, an unsuccessful young playwright, nearly at the end of his resources, 


is walking on a New York street, when he happens to pass a man who has fallen in a 

fit. He befriends the sufferer, and takes him to his own room, which is close by, to 
await an ambulance. While waiting, though he is seemingly near death, the sick man rallies 
his powers sufficiently to entrust Brainard with a strange commission. Giving him a power 
of attorney, which he signs “ H. Krutzmacht,” he bids the young man go to his office in San 
Francisco, empty out his safe, and take the contents to Berlin 

“Give it all to Melody,” he concludes, but here his strength fails, and who or what 
Melody is Brainard cannot guess. 

Using money from the sick man’s wallet, Brainard goes to San Francisco. He learns that 
Krutzmacht was a well-known speculator and promoter, and had been engaged in a bitter war 
with certain business rivals, who have just succeeded in getting a receiver appointed for his 
chief properties, the Shasta Company and the Pacific Northern Railroad. Brainard finds his 
office, and although Krutzmacht’s stenographer tries to prevent it, he packs the contents of 
the safe in a trunk and a valise, with which he hurries to the ferry for Oakland. He is 
assisted by a newspaper man, who tells him that Krutzmacht has just died in a New York 
hospital. 

At the Oakland station, Brainard checks the trunk for Chicago, but with the valise, con- 
taining the cream of Krutzmacht’s securities, he heads southward, for Mexico. Believing 
himself pursued, however, he slips from the train at Phantom, a lonely spot in the Arizona 
desert. He is guided by a girl—who tells him that she lives at Monument, in the neighboring 
mountains—to the cabin of a settler named Gunnison, who helps him over the frontier into 
Mexico. He makes his way to Vera Cruz, trailed by Krutzmacht’s former stenographer and 
another agent of the dead man’s enemies. 

Narrowly evading his pursuers, Brainard sails on a French steamer, the Toulouse, and 
reaches Paris safely. Here he spends a few days in sightseeing, and renews his acquaintance 
with Mme. Vernon, a pleasant Frenchwoman whom he met on the Toulouse. He is waiting to 
hear from the Schneider Brothers, Krutzmacht’s fiscal agents in Berlin; and presently a 
message comes appointing a meeting at the Bible Hotel in The Hague. 


NII from Brainard’s hand and placed beside 
his coat and hat. 
HEN a servant had ushered Brain- “You haven’t brought the papers!” the 


ard into a private salon of*the banker exclaimed with unconscious disap- 
old Bible Hotel, and discreetly pointment. 
closed the door, an alert, middle-aged Ger- “They are in a safe place,” Brainard 
man with grizzled hair and close-trimmed replied; “but I have a pretty complete in- 
beard rose from a table and advanced with ventory of them.” 
outstretched hand. He drew from his pocket a copy of the 
“Mr. Brainard, I presume?” he said in list that he had made on board the Tou- 
fluent English. “I am Adolf Schneider.” louse, and also a copy of the power of at- 
“Tt’s important enough for the old boy torney that Krutzmacht had signed. The 
to come himself!” Brainard thought as _ former he handed to the banker, who seized 


they shook hands. it with a poorly assumed air of indifference, 
Herr Schneider cast a quick look at the and ran his eye down the list. 
small bag which the servant had taken Herr Schneider’s face expanded, it 
* This story began in the November (7912) number of MUNSEY!S MAGAZINE 
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seemed to Brainard, as he reached the bot- 
tom; but without making any comment he 
took a list from his pocket and compared 
it with Brainard’s. When he had finished, 


he looked at the young man with fresh 
interest. 
“There’s some more stuff — books and 


files of papers, which I packed in a trunk,” 
Brainard explained. “But I had to leave 
the trunk behind me. It should be safe in 
Chicago by this time, and I can get it, if 
it’s still there, when I return to America.” 

“You were thorough!” the banker ex- 
claimed with a smile. “ You did not leave 
much behind for the others.” 

Apparently Herr Schneider already knew 


something about the raid upon Krutz- 
macht’s safe. 
“TI took everything in sight,” Brainard 


said simply. 

“And I am to understand that vou have 
these "—the banker pointed to the inventory 

“with you now?” 

“They are where I can get at them 
easily,” Brainard replied guardedly. 

For several moments the two men looked 
at each other across the table. 

“What do you mean to do with it?” 
banker asked casually at last. 

“TI don’t know yet,” Brainard replied 
lightly. “I want to find out what it’s 
worth, if I can.” 

“Your coup has created much excitement 
in certain quarters. I suppose you are 
aware of that,”” Herr Adolf observed in a 
warning tone. “ You will find it difficult to 
negotiate any securities you may have—if 
you escape worse complications!” 

Brainard realized that the German was 
speaking diplomatically—bluffing, to use a 
plainer word. 

“T have merely obeyed the orders I re- 
ceived,” he observed innocently, handing 
the banker a copy of Krutzmacht’s power 
of attorney. “Unfortunately, as you know, 
Mr. Krutzmacht died suddenly, and I am 
left with only the most general instructions 
to direct my movements.” 

The banker glanced at the power of at- 
torney, and, shrugging his shoulders, hand- 
ed it back to Brainard. Apparently he 
preferred to regard the young stranger as 
merely a clever adventurer. 

“That can’t be of much use to you,” he 
said coldly. 

Brainard tipped back in his chair and 
eyed the banker. Finally he brought the 


the 


chair down on the floor with a bang, and, 
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leaning forward, tapped the banker pleas- 
antly on the knee. 

“I’m no crook, Herr Schneider — not 
really, you know! You can think so, if 
you want to, but it won't make the price of 
the goods any cheaper in the end. You 
might like to hear how I happened to get 
mixed up in this affair?” 

He proceeded to tell the story of his 
movements since that evening five weeks be- 
fore when he had found Krutzmacht in a 
fit on a New York street. He omitted all 
references to the vague Melody, who seemed 
irrelevant for the moment. 

“An extraordinary story!” 
commented, with more warmth, 
dubiously. 

“And it’s all true!” Brainard cried. 
“Now I want to know a lot of things from 
you. First, who was Krutzmacht? And 
why was the old man so dead set on getting 
his property over here?” 

The banker’s manner relaxed into its 
habitual suavity. This extraordinary young 
American, who looted safes for a chance 
acquaintance, amused as well as puzzled 
him. Evidently Brainard was not easily 
intimidated. The banker resolved upon 
another method of attack. 

“Really, young man,” he said, “you 
know nothing more than you have told me 
about your—employer?” 

“Not a thing—except that he was mixed 
up in some big business deals. Naturally, 
these past weeks, I have wondered a good 
deal who he was.” 

“TI should think you might!” the banker 
agreed, with a laugh. “TI can tell you in 
a few words what I know about him. Mr. 
Herbert Krutzmacht was a countryman of 
mine, as you might infer from his name— 
a native of Mannheim. He went to the 
States when he was a young man, back in 
the fifties. Like so many of my country- 
men, he carried nothing to your land but his 
brains and-his will. He had many adven- 
tures out there. After your Civil War, he 
moved to the Pacific coast, engaged in mi- 
ning operations, made a great deal of 
money, and lost it. He put it all into one 
property, from which he expected to take a 
vast fortune, but—” 

“ At Monument, Arizona?” Brainard in- 
terrupted. 

“In Arizona, I think. I don’t remem- 
ber the name of the place. The mine 
was called—let me see—yes, the Melody 
mine.” 
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“The Melody!” Brainard exclaimed, 
startled. “So that was it, was it?” 

“What was?” 

“Nothing — merely a 
Please proceed!” 

“After the failure of his mine he had a 
hard time, and everything seemed against 
him. Then, a few years ago, he got con- 
trol of a company to develop water-power 
in northern California — the Shasta Com- 
pany, it was called. From this he went into 
land and timber business, and finally be- 
gan to build a railroad, the Pacific North- 
ern. From time to time, as he needed 
money for his companies, he applied to us, 
and we found the capital for him when he 
could not get it in the States. It was this 
capital, mostly, that went into the railroad, 
which was to go northward into a region 
controlled by other roads. That started the 
opposition to him and his schemes, and 
trouble quickly developed. Your country- 
men, Mr. Brainard, are not always scrupu- 
lous in the weapons they use. These hostile 
parties had bought up one of the judges in 
California, and they struck their blow 
while Mr. Krutzmacht was in New York 
a month or more ago, conferring with our 
representative. It had been arranged to 
raise the necessary funds to pay the in- 
terest due and to complete the railroad. 
Then Mr. Krutzmacht disappeared, the 
California court granted the other side their 
receivership, and he was found dead in a 
New York hospital!” 

“Tt must have been foul play!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“As I figure it out, those crooks must 
have been watching him all the time in New 
York, and when they learned that he had 
succeeded in raising this money he needed 
to keep his property out of their hands, they 
did not wait. They—” 

“What?” the banker demanded. 

“Made away with him — drugged him, 
probably, then chucked him out of a cab 
into the street.” 

“Quite possibly that was it. Your peo- 
ple do such peculiar things! Well, the 
crooks, as you ‘call them, got their receiver- 
ship for the Shasta Company—the parent 
company—the very day he died. Krutz- 


of mine. 


guess 


macht was a fighter, a hard man to conquer, 
and if he had lived I have very little doubt 
that he would have succeeded in worsting 
his enemies.” 

“ And 


smile. 


now?” Brainard asked with a 
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The banker made a comical gesture. 

“ The receiver found very little to receive, 
naturally, after your visit. You had left 
him the shell, of which he has taken phys- 
ical possession.” 

Brainard laughed. ‘ 

“The old bov knew what he was about,” 
he said. ‘“ There was no time to lose! Tell 
me,” he asked abruptly, “do you know 


whether Krutzmacht had any relatives 
any heirs?” 

“He must have some connections at 
Mannheim. Krutzmacht is a common 
enough name there. But I do not think 


that any of them were nearly related to Mr. 
Herbert Krutzmacht.” 

‘I don’t mean thirtv-third cousins. 
he a wife or children?” 

The banker hesitated, and then said: 

“Several years ago, when I was in New 
York, I remember meeting some woman 
with Mr. Krutzmacht at a hotel—a very 
handsome woman, from one of your South- 
ern States, I judged by her accent. But,” 
he added hastilv, “I have no reason to be- 
lieve that she was his wife. It is probable 
that one might find out in San Francisco, 
where he lived the latter part of his life. I 
could not say 

“So far as vou know, there is no one in 
terested in this deal?” Brainard persisted. 

“The heirs will announce themselves 
soon enough, if there are any. Until then,” 
Herr Schneider remarked slyly, “we need 
not go into the question.” 

The young American stared at the banker 
with honest, uncomprehending eyes. 

“But that’s just what it is my business 
to do!” he exclaimed. “There was some 
one, I am sure, whom the old man tried to 
tell me about.” 

“cr” 

“He was too far gone to say the whole 
name, but I think he had in mind some one 
whom he wanted to have his money. You 
see how it is, Herr Schneider. I am acting 
this old fellow’s representative — his 
executor, so to speak—to take care of his 
property and hand it over to some one 
named Melody, or—” 

“Melody?” inquired the banker, puz- 
zled. 

“ Yes—that was what I made it out to 
be,” Brainard said, blushing. 

“But that was the name of the Arizona 
mine.” 

“It might perhaps be the name of 
person, too.” 
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The banker shrugged his shoulders. He 
turned to the inventory. Putting on his 
glasses, he reread the paper carefully. 
When he had finished, he glanced up, 
saying: 

“Well, Mr. Brainard, now for business, 
as your people say. What do you want me 
to give you in exchange for these securities 
and papers?” 

“What they are worth.” 

“Ah, that would be very hard to say!” 

“What would they be worth to Mr. 
Krutzmacht, if he were here?” 

“If Mr. Krutzmacht were alive, they 
might be worth a great deal,” the banker 
said cautiously, “and yet they might have 
no value now that he is dead.” 

“He seemed to think they had some 
value,” Brainard said flatly. 

The banker fidgeted. 

“Oh, of course, naturally!” 

“And they can’t have lost all their value 
within a few weeks.” 

“One company is bankrupt already. 
This suit, the irregular manner in which 
possession of these papers was obtained—” 
began the banker, fencing. 


“What will you give?” demanded 
Brainard. 
The banker rose from his chair and 


walked to the window. He pulled out a 
fresh cigar, lighted it, laid it down, and 
turned to Brainard. 

“Tt is a great risk. We do not know 
what we can do with them. We may lose 
all. Let us say fifty thousand dollars for 
everything—everything!” he repeated. 

The banker looked keenly at Brainard, 
as if he thought he had been impressive. 

“There are over eight millions of Pacific 
Northern bonds, and about fifteen millions 
in stock—besides all the rest,” Brainard 
observed reflectively. “It won’t do, Mr. 
Schneider—guess again!” 

“Stocks and bonds are worth what you 
can get for them.” 

“Then I'll wait, and see if I can get 
more for these,” Brainard suggested smi- 
lingly. “ There’s no hurry about the matter. 
I came to you first,” he said, “because I 
supposed you would have the old man’s ac- 
count checked up, and know just what was 
coming to him.” 

The banker smiled at the young man’s 
simplicity. 

“ Business is not done that way. It is a 
question to whom the property belongs,” 
he added meaningly. 
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“TI see! Well, it belongs to me at 
present—” 

“Let us say a hundred thousand — in 
cash, paid to you personally,” the banker 
interrupted hastily. 

“You think you are bidding for stolen 
goods, eh, and can get them cheap?” 
Brainard suggested. 

“Four hundred thousand marks is much 
money !” 

“A whole lot of money — no question 
about that!” the young American remarked 
with a quizzical smile, thinking that ten 
dollars was more ready money than he had 
had, of his own, for many months. “ But 
it isn’t enough!” 

“Are you not ready for dinner?” the 
banker suggested genially. “We can have 
our dinner here and talk matters over 
quietly. I will explain.” 

They dined at great leisure, while the 
banker gave Brainard his first lessons in 
corporation finance, with apt illustrations 
from the history of Krutzmacht’s enter- 
prises. He had ordered a magnum of 
champagne, and pressed the wine upon the 
young man with hospitable persistence; but 
Brainard felt that if he ever wanted to keep 
his head clear, this was the time, and he 
drank little. He suspected the banker's 
geniality. 

From finance the banker drifted to the 
topic of Krutzmacht himself. He told 
many stories of the old man, which showed 
his daring and his ability to take what he 
could get wherever he found it. 

“He was always talking about that 
mine—the one in Arizona. He expected to 
make a very big fortune from it some day. 
It was to get money for the mine, I believe, 
that he went into all the other things,” 
Herr Schneider explained. 

“The Melody mine!” the 
murmured to himself. 

“That was it! He sank one fortune in 
it, but he would never let go—that was his 
way.” 

When they had reached their coffee, the 
banker turned suddenly upon Brainard. 

“Have you made up your mind to take 
m¥ Wffer?” 

“Your people here have a good deal of 
money tied up in this business?” 

“ A good deal more than I wish we had,” 
the banker replied frankly. “So we must 
send more down the well to bring back 
what’s there already. We shall have a 
fight on our hands, too.” 
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‘I don’t understand business,” the 
young man said. “The chances are that 
Mel — Krutzmacht’s heirs don’t, either. 
That’s why he told me to come over here 
to dispose of his stuff. The best I can do 
is to take cash and quit.” 

“Exactly!” the banker beamed. 

“Of course,” Brainard drawled, “we 
don’t sell Krutzmacht’s private things—the 
mine, I mean—the Melody mine.” The 
banker waved his hand _ indifferently. 
“And for the rest you can give us’’—the 
banker held his cigar poised in the air— 
“two millions.” 

The banker leaped to his feet. 

“You “swindler!” he shouted angrily 
“You have the impudence—” 

“Careful! That’s not a pretty name, 
Herr Schneider,” Brainard replied coldly 
“Perhaps I am not the crook in this busi- 


ness. Don’t get excited. You don’t have 
to take my offer.” 

The banker slowly subsided into his 
chair. 


“We shall appeal to the courts!” he 
snarled. 

“What courts? I thought you might try 
to bluff, and so I suggested having our talk 
in some neutral place.” 

“You are pretty shrewd, my young man. 
You take all these precautions for the sake 
of Mr. Krutzmacht’s heirs, I suppose,” he 
sneered unpleasantly. 

“Careful now! I don’t mind one bit 
going to a Dutch jail for slugging you; but 
what good would that do either of us? The 
stuff isn’t here, you know.” 

With this Brainard rose to his feet and 
took his coat and bag. 

“Where are you going? 
asked in some alarm. 

“Oh, I'll take a look about the place, I 
guess, and then go back to Paris. I don’t 
believe you and I can do business to ad- 
vantage in your present mood.” 

“Your plunder won’t do you any good,” 
the banker observed. “ You can’t raise a 
penny on it.” 

“We'll see about that. There are others 
who might be willing to pay me something 
for what I have. I have a pretty good 


the banker 


idea that their agents are hunting for my 
address at the present moment. 
I let them find me!’ 

“Call 
snapped. 

“TI said two million dollars, and I'll keep 
You said they were no 


Suppose 
it a million marks!” the banker 
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good, as I understand. They might as well 


stay with me, in that case. They look 
pretty!” 
The banker gave him an evil look. 


Brainard, unconcerned, rang for a waiter, 
and when the man appeared he ordered 
his bill and a cab. 

“When can you deliver the papers 
those that you have with you in Europe?” 
the banker asked briskly, when the servant 
had departed. 

“Whenever you are ready with the cash 

-two million dollars — not marks, Herr 
Schneider! ” 

“One doesn’t carry two million dollars 
in one’s .trouser-pockets, over here,” the 
banker sneered. 

“T will give you one week to deliver the 
cash in Paris,” Brainard replied carelessly. 
“ Just seven days.” 

“Your cab is waiting, sir,” 
announced. 

“All right! You will have to excuse me, 
Herr Schneider I want to take a look 
about the town.” 

And thus they parted without shaking 
hands 

“Tell the driver,” Brainard said to the 
waiter, “to show me everything worth see- 
ing in your town.” 

As he settled himself into the cab for his 
sight-seeing, he mused: 

“T wonder if I got enough! There’s no 
telling what the stuff is really worth. I'd 
have given it to him for a million, all of it, 
if he hadn’t taken me for a common sneak- 
thief. Well, I guess I touched his limit. 
If he lays down on my proposition, I'll 
have to look up the other crowd, and I 
suspect there isn’t much to choose between 
them so far as their methods are concerned. 
But I bet old Schnei will turn up in Paris 
before the week is out with a.bag of dollars. 
And there are the bonds— they may be 
worth something, after all, to Melody!” 

He interrupted his meditation to squint 
an eye at a palace toward which the cocher 
was furiously waving his whip. 

“All right, cocher—you can drive on,” 
he replied, having taken in the monument 
sufficiently. “Well” —he concluded his 
meditation aloud—‘“two millions, cash, is 
a pretty good bunch of money for any girl. 
I don’t believe she could have done any 
better herself. And there are the eight 
millions of bonds. Now where in thunder 
is Melody?” 

“Was?” the coachman demanded. 


the waiter 
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Brainard waved him on, and continued 
his thoughts without speaking. 

“There is the mine, too—the Melody 
mine. Queer name for a mine, and a queer 
name for a woman, too, now you think of 
it! Is there any Melody girl—woman, any- 
way, anywhere?” 

The mere doubt of the existence of such 
a personage dampened his good spirits. If 
Melody was a fiction of his youthful 
imagination, he was loath to part with her; 
for she had become the possible reality that 
held his dream together. 

“No!” he concluded aloud. “No man 
would have made all that effort, when he 
was dying, to speak the name of a mine!” 

With this sage reflection he dismissed 
from his thoughts the teasing puzzle of 
Krutzmacht and his heirs, and devoted his 
entire attention to the monuments of The 
Hague. 

XIII 


Five days later Brainard stood chatting 
with Herr Adolf Schneider and Herr 
Nathan Schneider on the broad granite 
steps of the Crédit Lyonnais in Paris. The 
transfer of all Krutzmacht’s papers, except 
the packages of bonds, had just been com- 
pleted within the bank, and receipts for 
them had been given to the young American, 
together with drafts on New York for two 
millions of dollars. 

“May I inquire what you intend to do 
now?” Herr Nathan asked, simple curi- 
osity on his broad face. 

“I’m going to put in one week more here, 
then pull out for San Francisco, and try to 
hunt up my principal,” Brainard replied. 

“You are not afraid to return to the 
States?” Herr Adolf inquired. 

“Why should I be? Our people know 
when they are licked. Those crooks won’t 
worry me any longer. More likely they'll 
be after you now!” 

Brainard laughed pleasantly. 

“T think,” Herr Nathan observed com- 
placently, “we can take care of them.” 

“T hope so! I want to see those bonds 
make good some day.” 

“Don’t be in a hurry to sell your bonds, 
young man. That is my best advice,” the 
banker said gravely. 

“T'll tell Mel—my principal what you 
say,” Brainard laughed back. “Now good 


'” 


day to you, gentlemen, and good hunting! 
Herr Adolf shook the young man’s hand 
cordially. 
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“If you ever want a business—after you 
have discovered this mysterious heir to Mr. 
Krutzmacht — why, come over here to me, 
and I will make a financier of you!” 

“ Thanks!” 


Brainard sauntered slowly down the 
crowded boulevard. He had before him 
seven more days of Paris—seven beautiful 
June days. For he had resolved to give 
himself one week of pure vacation in Paris 
as payment for services performed for his 
unknown principal. Thus seriously did he 
hold himself to his mission. 

At the end of the week he would take the 
first fast steamer for New York,‘and be- 
gin the hunt for an heir for the money he 
had obtained from old Krutzmacht’s effects 
—for that shadowy Melody whose name 
so persistently haunted his imagination. 
Now how best could he spend these last 
precious hours of freedom and delight 
which he had earned? 

The young American with two million 
dollars in his pockets paused beside the 
curb and watched the brilliant stream of 
Paris life flow past him for many minutes. 
Then he beckoned to a cab, and drove to a 
steamship office, where he engaged passage 
for that day week from Cherbourg. Next 
he went to a tailor, and ordered clothes to 
replace his Chicago ready-made suit, which 
no longer satisfied his aspirations in the 
way of personal appearance. He did not 
mean to go shabby any longer, no matter 
what fate might be in store for him at the 
close of his present venture. 

These necessary duties performed, he be- 
took himself to a famous restaurant near 
the Madeleine, where he ordered an ex- 
cellent breakfast. While he ate, he laid 
his plans. 

Brainard had made most of his journey 
through life without congenial companions, 
but now he felt a desire for companionship. 
It was another of those hitherto unsuspect- 
ed capacities that had been stimulated by 
his recent experience. He bethought himself 
of the only human being he knew in all 
Paris— the amiable Mme. Vernon, his 
friend of the Toulouse; sc after his break- 
fast he proceeded to the Frenchwoman’s 
hotel. 

Mme. Vernon welcomed him cordially. 


“I thought you had returned to 
America!” 
“T have another week,” he explained, 


“and I want you to show me how to spend 


























it. Think of everything that a man twenty- 
eight years old, who has never had a day’s 
real vacation in his life, would like to see 
and do in Paris, and we'll do it all to- 


gether. That is, if you can give me the 
time!” 

The good-natured Frenchwoman, who 
had returned to her native country after a 
long absence in “barbarian lands,” did not 
seem greatly occupied, and was not averse 
to spending a few days with this naif 
American. She smiled upon Brainard. 

“Tt is a serious matter,” she said after 


meditation, wrinkling her placid brow. 
“And you must see all?” 

“ Everything!” 

“In one week!” she cried. “ Allons— 


let us start!” 

There began seven days of wonder and 
delight—enough to pay with good measure 
for all the sordid years of struggle that the 
young man had endured; enough to last 
him, if need be, for a lifetime of dull toil. 
The amiable Frenchwoman entered into the 
spirit of her task with enthusiasm and a 
high intelligence, and Brainard paid the 
way with unquestioning liberality. 

“It’s my commission on ten millions,” he 
said to himself, entering the items scrupu- 
iously in his little account-book. 

From gallery and church and restaurant 
to theater and opera and café they trailed 
through the sunny days and the soft nights. 
They haunted the theaters especially, for 
the young American—a would-be dramatist 
—felt with sure instinct that here he had 
discovered the pure gold of his art after the 
sounding brass of Broadway. They went 
to the little theaters hidden away in obscure 
corners, to the theaters of the people, as 
well as to the stately stages of the Francais 
and the Odéon and to the popular boule- 
vard playhouses. 

Brainard was like a dry sponge that 
soaks and soaks but never satisfies its 
thirst, so Mme. Vernon declared. With her 
help, the rapid dialogue of the theater be- 
came easily comprehensible. For the young 
man’s ears seemed attuned, his whole in- 
telligence quickened. He was like one ar- 
riving, after a long journey, at the promised 
land. 

“You are an artist,” the Frenchwoman 
flattered, “and should stay here—the land 
of artists!” 

Brainard merely smiled, murmuring: 

“We, too, are artists over there, in 
way—artists of life!” 
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The last night came. At midnight the 
two companions emerged upon the busy 
Place du Théatre Francais, beside the 
plashing fountain. It had been “ Phédre,” 
and the Frenchwoman had yawned at the 
stately lines of sublime passion. She 
would have preferred the farce at the Palais 
Royal, or to prolong their last intimate 
dinner at Lavenue’s, which she loved so 
well. But the young American had sat en- 
thralled, and now he walked as in a dream, 
with head erect. 

In a few hours more this dream in which 
he had lived, this inspired world of beauty 
and art, would have vanished from his 
sight, never again, perhaps, to dazzle his 
eyes. Some careless god had taken him 
from his dingy corner and had shown him 
what a wonderful place this world is. 
Now, after a week spent in the city of his 
imagination, he must return to .his own 
little hole, and let the clouds of reality fall 
between him and his vision. 

“But why, oh, why,” he murmured 
aloud, “can’t we have something like that? 
Why isn’t there a place in all America 
where poor devils like myself could drop 
in for a few hours of paradise?” 

“My poor poet!” the Frenchwoman ex- 
claimed, guiding his footsteps gently toward 
a lighted café. “If you like it so much, 
why dost thou leave thy paradise?” 

“Because it is so ordered,” he replied 
simply. 

“By whom?” 

And as he did not answer, she suggested 
with a slight smile: 

“By that one of whom you spoke—that 
Meélodie ?” 

“By Melody!” he affirmed gravely. 

For to-night, on the eve of his departure 
for America, that elusive mistress seemed 
real and compelling, no mere figment of his 
man’s brain. 

“ Then, indeed,” said the Frenchwoman, 
with a touch of pique, “you must be in 
love with vour Meélodie!’ 

The young American laughed. 

“Hardly. I don’t know her!’ 

“TIT do not understand.” 

“Nor I!” 

With two millions of ready money lying 
close to his heart in the drafts of the 
Schneider Brothers, it never entered the 
young man’s mind that he might prolong 
his vacation indefinitely. 

“Stay with us another eight days,” 
urged his companion, laying a caressing 
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hand upon his arm. “ Your Melodie will 
wait for you!” 

Brainard laughed, and rose from the 
table where they sat. They walked out 
into the soft night, and passed through 
the Tuileries Gardens, the great 
square beyond, with its silent monuments 
and gleaming lights. When they reached 


across 


Mme. Vernon’s apartment, the French- 
woman urged him to enter. 
“Tt is the last time,” she said _ senti- 


mentally. 

Brainard held out a friendly 
would not let him go. 
‘I have not thanked 
this!” 

She pointed coquettishly to a lovely pend- 
ant which she had admired in a window 
of the Rue de la Paix, and which Brainard 
had bought for her 

“That's nothing—to remember me by!” 

“T do not need it for that!” 

“Good night,” he said, “and good-by— 
it has been a great week!” 

And that was all. 

“* Good night and good-by—it has been 
a great week’!” The Frenchwoman 
mimicked the voung man’s words to herself. 
“ Ciel, what manner of man can he be? Or 
have I grown so old?” And she answered 
herself with a ‘No, he’s only a 
poet, and he is in love with—an idea! 
Mélodie! Foolish poet!” 

So that was the final judgment of Mme. 
Vernon. 

But out in the gentle June night, under 
the dark Paris sky, the poet was sauntering 
beneath the duskv shadow of the Louvre, 
the music of the lines he had heard that 
evening floating through his brain. He 
drifted on past the empty courts of the old 
palace, toward the river, exalted by all that 
he had seen and felt during these last seven 
wonderful days. The spinning moments 
of his brief dream were too precious to 


hand; but 
she 
for 


you enough 


sigh: 


waste in sleep. As he went, he talked 
aloud to himself 

“We ought to have something like it 
over there. It could be done, too! Melody 


should do it for us, with a portion of all 
this loot that I am bringing back to her. 
She should give something to America te 
justify her name!” 

If Mme. Vernon 
tered words. she 


had 


would 


heard these mut- 
doubtless have 


qualified her judgment of the young Amer- 
ican by adding: 
“He is a crazy poet!” 
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The graceful lines of the old palace 
rose mysteriously into the night, and re- 
called to Brainard the pages of old Dumas. 
Home of the past, of a great race, home of 
beauty and art and romance, it called to 
him, young barbarian that he was, cast by 
chance upon its shores! 

Beneath the stone parapet on which he 
was leaning, a laden barge passed stealthily 
over the black surface of the river. He 
followed it up the quays, crossing the Pont 
Neuf, over which loomed the shadowy 
figure of the king on horseback, on toward 
Notre Dame. All was still and silent about 
the old cathedral as he paced under the 
shadows of the springing buttresses. At 
last, while he lingered on the point of the 
island, out of the east came a rosy light that 
touched the great gray towers of the 
cathedral. It was the misty dawn. 

“To think,” he murmured prayerfully, 
“that I might have died without knowing 
all this!” 

The old stone buildings along the wind- 
ing river gradually emerged from the gray 
mist of the dawn and hung as if suspended, 
floating before his eyes. The thin branches 
of a tall poplar waved lightly above his 
head, dropping to him a yellow leaf. A 
gendarme who was patrolling the quay 
looked interrogatively into the face of the 
young American, as if he were suspicious 
of his proximity to the river at that hour 
of the morning. 

“ Beau temps,” he observed amicably to 
the loiterer. 

“What do you say?” Brainard asked, 
coming a long way down to earth. 

The officer repeated his innocent remark 
about the weather. 

“Yes, the temps is all right,” the young 
man agreed. “Fine!” 

Evidently another of those foolish Amer- 
icans, star-gazing in the early dawn! The 
officer lingered near, cocking his eye on the 
stranger; but Brainard started for his 
hotel, talking to himself as he walked. 

“There's a whole lot, Melody, I can 
never pay you for, even with two millions 
and a bunch of five-per-cent bonds! Where 
are you, Melody, in all this wide world?” 

Suddenly he stopped, and stood very still. 
Then, slapping his thigh, he shouted into 
the dawn: 

“Why, Monument! Monument, Ari- 
zona! That’s it! That’s what the old boy 
was trying to say at the very end, when he 
was too far gone to make himself clearly 
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understood. He was trying to give me the 
address, of course!” 

The gendarme, thinking there must be 
something wrong with a young man who 
acted in this fashion, followed Brainard to 
his hotel, whither he went at a brisk pace. 

XIV 

To get to that pin-prick on the map 
called Monument, Arizona, you drop off the 
railroad at Defiance, and then follow an old 
post-road across the lofty plateau in the di- 
rection of the mountains to the southwest. 
After something more than fifty miles, the 
trail strikes a deeply sunk river-bed that 
winds like a gigantic serpent over the 
desert toward the declining sun. In one of 
the coils of this dead river-serpent lies what 
is left of the mining-camp of Monument. 

From the dusty trail over the alkali 
plain Brainard emerged one blazing July 
afternoon, saddle-sore after his umaccus- 
tomed exercise, and red-faced from the piti- 
less glare of the Arizona sun. As he 
climbed the rocky path on the farther side 
of the river-bed, the sun was sinking in a 
gorgeous sky behind the dozen wooden 
shacks of Monument. 

-The place had the desolate air of a mi- 
ning-camp that had been smothered before 
its boom had really come. The stack of a 
large smelter rose from a group of corru- 
gated iron buildings at one side. Beyond, 
on the summit of a curious detached mound, 
set quite apart from all other features of 
the landscape, there was a considerable 
mansion with tall pillars along its southern 
front. 

Apparently Monument had not enough 
life left to bestir itself, even on the arrival 
of a stranger. Brainard slid from his horse 
unobserved in front of the Waldorf Hotel, 
which was apparently the most pretentious 
hostelry in Monument. 

Inside the Waldorf, a Chinaman was 
serving some prospector with a meal of fried 
steak and liver-colored pie. The only other 
person in the establishment was a fat Irish- 
woman dozing in one corner of the large 
barroom, to which the Chinaman referred 
the stranger with a nod. The landlady— 
for such he took her to be—looked at Brain- 





ard stupidly, and to his request for a room 
merely dropped her head on her ample 
breast and resumed her nap. 

Brainard turned back to the street, and 
there the only human being in sight was an 
old man sitting in front of a tiny cottage. 
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Brainard hailed him, and inquired if there 
was another hotel in Monument in which 
he might take refuge. 

“There’s hotels enough,” the old citizen 
replied with placid irony, “but they ain't 
doing business these days. I reckon you'll 
have to put up with the Waldorf, stranger 

it ain’t so worse!” 

In reply to Brainard’s complaint that the 
landlady of the Waldorf would not take 
notice of his arrival, the old man remarked: 

“I expect Katie’s just getting over her 
morning booze. She'll come around after 
sundown. Come over and sit a _ while. 
There ain’t any use of worryin’ yourself 
in this here country!” 

He waved an arm slowly over the empty 
landscape. 

“Monument doesn’t seem greatly rushed 
with business,” Brainard observed, taking 
the proffered seat beside the old man. 
“What’s the matter with the place?” 

“The matter is that nothing has been 
doing in this here camp for ‘most ten 
years,” the miner replied, pointing to the 
smokeless smelter. 

“Mine gave out?” 

“Mine’s all right—they never really got 
into it. The money gave out!” 

The old man explained, in his placid 
drawl, how Monument once had great 
hopes. Then there had been a dozen Wal- 
dorfs in full swing. The smelter had been 
built, and shafts sunk in the red-brown 
hills behind the town. 

“The Melody mine?” 

“That’s what they called it. It’s as 
good a mine as there ever was on earth— 
better ore than the El Verde ever had— 
more money in it than three El Verdes 
rolled into one, I say!” 

“Gold?” 

The old man spat contemptuously at a 
venturesome lizard. 

“Copper! High-grade ore.” 

“What was the matter?” 

“Them panic times came along, and the 
fellow that owned the most of the Melody 
went broke. I always expected him to ride 
into camp some day, when the panic was 
over, hitch down there at the Waldorf, and 
sing out ‘Howdy, Steve!’ and_ things 
would begin to hum once more. But he 
never come back. Guess it’s likely he 
didn’t make good out in California, where 
he went.” 

“Perhaps he’s dead now,” Brainard 
suggested. 
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“P’r’aps — but some 
work the mine, one of 
waiting for that day!” 

The old man spat meditatively. 

“What is that large house on the hill?” 
Brainard asked, pointing to the lonely 
mansion beyond the town. 

“That’s where the old man 
Krutzmacht’s house,” he _ replied. 
used to live there with his folks.” 

“He had a family, then?” Brainard 
inquired. 

“Some said she warn’t really his wife— 


lived — 


“He 


couldn’t be, because she had a husband 
where she came from, back East. I don’t 
know Well, she’s dead now. The old 


man left her here when he went away. She 
stayed on with the girl 

“With what girl?” 

“Her darter, stranger—not his, I guess. 


She was a_ scraggly little black-haired 
thing, more like a boy.” The young man’s 
picture of a beautiful woman crumbled as 
the old miner continued. “She used to 
ride all over the place on her pony—she 
was a wild sort. After her mother died, 
she disappeared.” 

“Where did she go?” 

The old man shook his head slowly. 

“Nobody could tell. One night, a month 
or so ago, she just rode off on the trail. I 
seed her going down there at a run on her 
pony, and she never came back. P’r’aps 
she was going to look for Krutzmacht. 
They caught the pony over by the railroad, 
but nothing has been heard of her since.” 

“ Melody- ss 

“Yes, that was her name, stranger!” the 
old miner said with a look of surprise. 
“Melody White! How did you come to 
know it?” 

‘I must have guessed it,” 
plied with a smile. 

“The mine was named after her, or she 
after the mine; I don’t know which.” 

Brainard stared out into the grim Ari- 
zona landscape, before which rose the de- 
serted mansion. There was a Melody! He 
had never really doubted her existence, but 
this his conviction pleased 
him. 

“And now the house is empty, same as 
the mine, and I dunno what will become 
of it all. Sold for taxes, I expect.” 

They strolled up the road in the direc- 
tion of the house upon the hill 


The austere 
dusk of the plains was settling over the 
habitations of Monument. 


Brainard re- 


assurance of 


dreary Far 
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away along the horizon purple mountains 
lifted their heads in grandeur. 

Before the broad southern veranda there 
were signs of old flower-beds, which had 
once been cherished with precious water 
brought in iron pipes from the river below. 
The great white pillars had peeled their 
one coat of paint, and underfoot the sun- 
dried boards rattled. Beneath, in wide 
folds, the river-bed wound its serpent 
course westward into the dusk. 

The scene was large and grand, but in- 
humanly empty. No wonder that the 
young girl, her mother dead, had fled from 
this parched desert and these bony moun- 


tains in search of the world of men and 
women, in search of life! 

“Kind of lonesome here?” the miner 
observed. 

“Tt’s like death!” 

“She and her mother stayed here by 


themselves after the old man went, and I 
guess the girl had enough of it.” 
“ How old was she, do you think?” 


The old miner wrinkled his brows 
thoughtfully. 

“She must have been nigh to sixteen,” 
he said. “She warn’t quite ten when 


Krutzmacht left.” 

This girl of “nigh to sixteen” had gone 
forth alone in search of the stepfather who 
for long years had left her and her mother 
here! Brainard reflected that he had met 
her whom he sought in the night, and had 
never known it! 

“Don’t you want to the house? 
Krutzmacht fixed it up real elegant—car- 
pets and mahogany stuff. Nothing like it 
in this country.” 

The old man pressed againiithe warped 
door, which vielded after a slight resistance. 
An odor of warm, musty air from the 
empty dwelling filled the lofty hall, which 
was quite bare. The miner opened a door 
leading to a western room. 

“They lived mostly in here,” he said. 

On the floor was a thicl. Oriental rug, 
and there were several pieces of handsome 
furniture, especially a massive, old-fash- 
ioned writing-desk and a large divan. On 
the divan lay a quirt and a woman’s cloak, 
as if they had been thrown there carelessly 
the day before. 

The dust of the desert had already be- 
cun to settle on the rug, the desk, the table, 
and the chairs. Nevertheless, the room 
presented a singularly living look, such as 
only the life of people with habits and edu- 


see 
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cation can impress upon an abiding-place. 
Brainard felt as if he had entered a draw- 
ing-room whose mistress had left it in the 
care of neglectful servants. 

Beside the window a small piano stood 
open, with a piece of music on the rack. 
Some dead stalks of flowers drooped from 
a vase, and on the hearth lay a charred log. 
Among the spools and pieces of cloth on a 
work-table was a drawing-board, to which 
was fastened a water-color sketch. A brush, 
carelessly dropped, had stained one corner 
of the sketch with a blotch of red. Brain- 
ard looked at it with some curiosity. It 
was a young girl’s attempt to seize the 
barbaric splendor of the arid plain outside 
of the window, fringed with ranges of 
savage mountains, lighted by the fire of 
the setting sun. 

The two men went up the broad staircase 
with its white-painted hand-rail. Only one 
of the bedrooms had been occupied—the 
one in the southwestern corner, facing the 
winding river. There a dresser drawer was 
pulled out, as if it had been rifled by hasty 
hands. 

“Seems as if they were really coming 
back agin!” the old miner remarked, 
feeling the personal touch of occupancy. 
“They allus kep’ to themselves. You see, 
they didn’t belong,” he added, as if in ex- 
planation. 

Brainard went back into the living-room 
once more, to examine the water-color 
sketch. It seemed to him that this rough 
sketch was like a sign left for him. It 
breathed the passion and the longing of 
the girl hidden away in this lonely corner 
of the earth. He detached it gently from 
the board, and put it into his pocket. Then, 
with another glance around the deserted 
room, he followed his guide out upon the 
veranda. 

While the old man busied himself care- 
fully shutting up the place, Brainard 
leaned against one of the white pillars and 
stared into the gray evening that had stolen 
over the plain. She had gone—the mistress 
whom he had sought to serve so faithfully. 
She had disappeared into that vast, gray 
outer world that the twilight was gradually 
covering. 

In San Francisco, where he had failed 
to find any trace of Krutzmacht’s family, 
all the way across the ocean and the land, 
and especially on the blazing trail over the 
alkali plain from Defiance, he had pictured 
to himself the woman he hoped to find at 
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the end of his journey. He had imagined 
his interview with her, when he accounted 
for the fortune he was bringing her. Some- 
how, in all his speculation, he had never 
contemplated this! She lived, but she had 
just flitted forth—whither ? 

Suddenly it came over him that there was 
no clear next step. For the first time since 
he had obeyed Krutzmacht’s will, and 
taken the train westward for San Fran- 
cisco, his spirit was dampened, and in the 
gray evening a weight of depression fell 
upon him. For the moment he had no will, 
no plan. 

Yet the girl had left behind her an im- 
pression—a sense of being some one, a 
person—which he had never had before. 
Somewhere in the universe there really was 
a young creature with the strange name of 
Melody White, to whom belonged sundry 
important properties now in his possession. 
It was clearly his business to find her! 

The old miner came stamping over the 
loose boards of the veranda. 

“The place will sure drop to pieces, like 
all the rest,” he observed, “if something 
ain’t done to it mighty quick.” 

“Where do you suppose she went?” the 
young man asked abruptly. 

“The girl? Goodness only knows. 
P’r’aps she went to her mother’s folks, or 
p’r’aps out to the coast after him—who can 
tell? *“Twould be like hunting for a rabbit 
out there!” He nodded toward the gray 
plain. 

By the time that Brainard reached the 
Waldorf, the landlady had roused herself, 
and she undertook to provide the traveler 
with food and room. After disposing of 
John Chinaman’s fried steak and _liver- 
colored pie, he went forth again into Monu- 
ment, seeking further information about the 
former occupants of the mansion beyond 
the town. But nothing was known of the 
two women except the vague rumor that the 
mother had come originally from “ Louisi- 
any way.” Most of the present inhabitants 
of the place, it seemed, were derelicts who 
had gathered there after the closing of the 
mine. All the vital population had taken 
the trail back to the railroad shortly after 
Krutzmacht’s disappearance from the scene. 

“Faith, I knew the gurl,” admitted Kate, 
of the Waldorf. “A queer wan she was, 
too, ridin’ around by night and singin’ loud 
up there in the big, lonely house. When 
you heard her singin’ in the dark, it would 
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frighten the heart in you! 
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But more positive information the land- 
lady did not possess. When Brainard went 
to his hot room for the night, he felt 
“lonesome,” as the miner had said—as if 
some one had missed an appointment with 
him here in the Arizona desert. 

In the morning he would retrace his 
steps to Defiance, and then—what? 

X\ 

IN the morning, when he descended to 
the barroom of the Waldorf in search of 
nourishment, the old miner greeted him. 

“T thought,” he said suggestively, “ may- 
be you'd like to see the mine. “Tain’t but 
a little ways out from here. You might be 
interested.” 

“Allright!” Brainard exclaimed. 
“Let's see the mine.” He had been so 
much preoccupied with Melody, the girl, 
that he had altogether forgotten about 
Krutzmacht’s interest in the Melody mine. 
“ How far is it?” he asked. 

“About three miles back in the hills. 
The old man was building a trolley from 
the mine to the smelter here beside the 
river.” 

The miner poiated out the rusty rails 
and bleached sleepers of the trolley-road as 
their horses picked the way over the rough 
ground up to the opening of the main shaft 
of the mine. 

“ Defiance lies off there,” he said, point- 
ing to the blue horizon, “sixty miles in a 
straight line north. They meant to run a 
railroad right across the plain. It’s down 
grade all the way, so the cars could go out 
by gravity. They reckoned on_ gettin’ 
power for the trolley from the river, by 
damming it above the smelter.” 

“It was planned on a big scale!” Brain- 
ard exclaimed, impressed by the scope of 
Krutzmacht’s plans. 

“You bet!” the miner agreed. “It ain't 
no use to do things in a small way in this 
country. Krutzmacht knew that.” 

Brainard scanned the steep, savage 
mountains above the shaft. They were de 
void of all vegetation on the lower slopes, 
dull-brown in color, with their flanks 
seamed by little gullies. Behind, the higher 
peaks lifted their heads in broken lines of 
serrated edges; and in the far distance, glit- 
tering in the cloudless sky, were snowy tips 
of dazzling white. 

The miner picked up a piece of purplish 
ore from the pile heaped about the mouth 
of the shaft 


“Look at that!” he said admiringly. 
“'There’s enough ore of that sort right 
under our feet to pay for everything. And 
they had just scratched the surface, here 
and there. The old man didn’t reckon to 
begin mining until he had things fixed 
right.” 

They descended from the ore-pile and 
proceeded to the entrance of the main shaft. 
It was cluttered with timber and abandoned 
machinery, some of which had never been 
installed. They spent a couple of hours 
examining the mine, stumbling about the 
dark tunnels by the light of a candle which 
the old miner had brought, looking at the 
ore-bodies exposed, ready to be worked. 

When at last they emerged into the daz- 
zling sunlight, and were resting, Brainard 
remarked wonderingly: 

“It’s queer that a man like Krutzmacht 
should have abandoned a large property 
such as this, when he had gone so far 
with it.” 

“Tt takes an awful sight of money, 
stranger, to develop a big mine so far from 
the railroad. Krutzmacht’s pile wasn’t big 
enough, and he wasn’t the kind who'd take 
anybody in with him. All or nothing for 
him—that was Ais way. So he went back 
to California to get his stake. If he’s alive 
still, hell be coming in here some day ready 
to work this bonanza!” 

“T am afraid that will never be,” Brain- 
ard said slowly. “Krutzmacht died in 
New York two months ago.” 

The miner stared in astonishment, ex- 
claiming at last: 

“Well, well! So the old man died be- 
fore he got his big stake!” Brainard 
nodded. “Maybe you are looking at the 
property for yourself?” 

“Do I look like a miner? No, I came to 
Monument to find out if the old man left 
an heir.” 

“T reckon the only folks he had was 
that girl and her mother, and one is dead 
and the other gone goodness knows where,” 
the old miner replied. “So the Melody 
mine don’t belong to nobody now!” 

“It belongs to that girl, if we can find 
her.” 

“It'll be sold for taxes pretty soon.” 

“Then Ill buy it in,” Brainard said 
promptly. 

They ate the bread and bacon they had 
brought with them for lunch under a pine- 
tree on a slope of the steep hill above the 
mine. The old miner shook his head from 
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time to time, and muttered to himself over 
the strange dispensations of Providence 
that left a rich mine like the Melody 
abandoned. Brainard thought of the girl 
who had escaped him, and wondered what 
his next step should be. 

A daring idea had seized his imagina- 
tion, and kept teasing him. The old miner’s 
enthusiasm over the riches of the neglected 
mine had stirred him, and perhaps he felt 
the exhilaration of the keen mountain air. 
Why should he not take hold of the Melody 
mine, while he was prosecuting his search 
for the heir, which might take a long time, 
and work the property with Melody’s 
money ° 

“There’s an old crater up among them 
hills,” the miner vouchsafed, “and some 
sulfur springs. There’s another fortune, 
maybe, if you could get at the sulfur.” 

“T'll take a look at it,” Brainard said. 
“How do you go?” 

And so, while the eld man turned back 
to look after their horses, which they had 
left tethered far below, Brainard clambered 
on among the sharp peaks toward the snow- 
beds that lay in drifts along the ragged 
edge of the mountains. He passed the cir- 
cular depression of which the miner had 
spoken, and noticed the yellow crust of the 
earth; but for a long time he kept on up- 
ward. He wanted to be alone, to think 
over the daring idea which had suddenly 
taken such a hold of him. He—unsuccess- 
ful playwright, needy scrub of the city 
streets—to run a mine! 

But why not? In his adventurous mood, 
it did not seem right to invest Melody’s 
fortune in four-per-cent bonds, or to leave 
it idle in the bank. Why not put it into 
this same mine that Krutzmacht had meant 
to develop with the money? 

“Give it all to Melody!” the old adven- 
turer had directed. 

Brainard would do his best to carry out 
the instructions literally; but in the mean 
time what better plan than to take up the 
old man’s work, and start the Melody mine 
once more? Yes, why not? The venture 
of it thrilled him. 

For that old self, that “one Edgar Brain- 
ard,” a buffeted, discouraged human chip 


on the muddy surface of life, had com- 
pletely disappeared, never again to be, he 
hoped. These eventful weeks of vital, ac 
tion, of quick decision, of prompt, forceful 
execution, of stirring feelings and calm 
self-reliance, had made quite another man 
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of him—one whom he liked and respected 
an infinite deal more than the old Edgar 
Brainard. 

Thanks to Krutzmacht and the elusive 
Melody, he could never again become the 
timid, discouraged, inefficient struggler who 
had earned his precarious crust of bread by 
humiliating tasks, had dreamed futile 
dreams, and had tried to put them into 
feeble words. He had tasted of life, action, 
power, and they were sweet. He would not 
give them up. Krutzmacht had bestowed 
on the chance stranger who had befriended 
him more than the millions he left for 
Melody! 

Brainard’s thin, weak body had filled 
out, and his harassed face had taken on 
firm lines of real manhood. He was no 
longer afraid of life. He would keep the 
money until a real Melody in flesh and 
blood could be found. If she should ap- 
pear to-morrow, he would turn it over to 
her there and then, light and gay of heart 
after his great adventure in her behalf. 
But meanwhile, her millions should breed 
other millions! 

He gave a boyish whoop that made the 
old miner, far below, lock up. And he 
laughed from the glorious fun of it all—the 
risk and the joy of life—living at last! 

In this mad mood Brainard climbed 
rapidly toward the glittering banks of 
snow, until he reached a small plateau 
gleaming like a jeweled robe in the sun- 
light. Beneath him lay the little valley 
about the shaft, scarred by the ore-pits with 
their abandoned rock-piles. Far down, the 
old miner was leading the horses from the 


shed where they had been tied. Above 
beckoned the peaks, reaching into the steely 
heavens like naked icicles. A broad- 


winged bird went sailing majestically 
across the snow, tracing its dark shadow on 
the gleaming snow-field, as with a brush. 

Not a sound upon the earth nor in the 
sky! A broad, deep silence! The clear 
light, the lofty peaks pointing heavenward 
—nothing more, except his own beating 
heart! 

The man stood there in the immense si- 
lence, his soul poised like the hawk above 
his petty world, surveying in one swift 
rush of thought that little self of his past, 
with its small ambitions and desires. And 
now—up to this level the road that Krutz- 
macht had opened for him led. 

He gazed steadily upward into the 
wonderful sea of blue sky, deeper than the 
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blue depth of the Gulf Stream, above the 
snowy peaks, bevond the world, into his 
future. What he saw there was a vision 
of will, man’s will. He was all will—a 
vitalized mass of clorious energy to con- 
ceive, to create, to do! 

He laughed in the cloudless amplitude of 
blue heavens, laughed at the 
small self he had left behind, writing play 


snow and 


pieces, making 
Che world was the great stage upon which 
he would present his masterpiece! Krutz 
macht had played on that stage, and 
Brainard had helped him to put up a rous- 
ing melodrama at the close. His own play 
thereon should be something more. 

Krutzmacht’s will had made the fortune; 
his will should take it, reshape it, and speed 
it to some more perfect end than the old 
buccaneer of the West had ever dreamed 
of. Where Krutzmacht’s will had ended, 
his will would start. 

here rose, too, a vision of art as he had 
felt it there in Paris, at dawn, beneath the 
towers of the old cathedral And sweetly 
the two united in his purpose. He 


iny scenes for a tiny stage. 
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laughed softly in the joy of his vision, and 
his laugh tinkled strangely among the si- 
lent mountain peaks. Throwing up his 
head to the dazzling rampart of snow that 
broke the wavering azure lines of the 
heavens, he exclaimed: 

“That, too, will come true! That will 
be! We'll make life our stage, and write 
the play in life, as God writes upon the 
snows up here. That is creation!” 

Brainard could see the old man below 
holding the horses by their bridles and 
shielding his eyes with his free hand, as 
he looked upward for his companion. And 
faintly, very thinly, through the valley 
came the old man’s hail. 

He gave a last, lingering look to the im- 
mensity above, beyond, around him—the 
place where his great idea had been born. 
Then he turned his steps downward, the 
light of distant thoughts in his 
smile upon his lips which said: 
“T have seen. Now to do!” 

“You will see me again before long,” he 
said to the old miner, when they parted. 
“ And we'll make the Melody sing!” 


eyes, a 
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that gleams 
breasts of the hill, 


Where Jeanne first visioned holy dreams, 
And heard her Voices call and thrill 


They were not hers, your peaceful ways, 





The bird-song and the hum of bees, 
The work and play of peasant days, 


The murmur of the wind-swept trees 


‘Twas not with you she lived her life, 
In peasant garb by cottage door, 

But, riding, armored for the strife, 
\nd in her ears the din of war! 


‘Twas not for her, the wife's calm lot, 
The baby lips and hands that cling, 
t, crushing foe and foiling plot, 


She fought to crown a weakling king 


not within your soft embrace, 
er virgin spirit sought her God, 
t in the open market-place, 


Where Re ule i's mocking people trod 


r gh all that age of wanton shame, 
\bove the music of the dance, 
Her martyred cry rings through the flame, 
yr dieu « ir la ance!” 


Faith Baldwin 
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“you LL GO, MR. MAN, AND YOU'LL GO QUICK 


[See story “ Power of Purse,"’ page 7 
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